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TO THE HILLS 

By a Hindustani 


An occasional tnp to the Hills is sure to do an immense 
doal of good to tho toil-worn, emaoiatod, pale-faoed and anxious- 
looking Babu Suoh a tnp is fitted to braoe up his nerves, 
-strengthen his body, expand his mmd, and refresh his spirits, 
as well as to dimmish his native timidity by mining h'in to 
danger He will find a new principle of health at work us- 4xs 
poor debilitated body, as soon as he leaves the plains, and begins 
that romantio journey, up acclivities and down deolivities, which 
terminates m a oool Himalayan sanatanuiqi^ And a short s*,%y 
m such a Sanatanum, accompanied with a full and free partici¬ 
pation in its healthy recreations and sports,—in exorcises so 
eminently fitted to strengthen the nerves and give full play to tho 
* lungs—can not but lesult m his partial, if not oomplete restora-. 
tion to health, and perhaps m his delivcranoe from a premature 
death It will moreover—in case he fully avails himself of tho 
pleasures of podostnamsm among the glories of mountain soenery 
—acoustom him to danger, and thereby impair his characteristic 
timidness, whioh is so decidedly out of harmony with the bluster 
in whioh he often indulges Nor will the benefits he derives 
be oonfined to his shattered bodily system His mmd will be 
enriched and lefreshed by accessions of new ideas and new 
images In tho fortile province whioh he may oall his own, he is 
aocustomed to scenery eminently fitted to develop his sense of the 
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beautiful and the charming m nature The plain covered with rank 
vegetation, the field uch with waving gram, the rook adorned 
with living green, the tank smiling under the sun, the village 
embowered amid luxurious bushes, the shrine concealed under 
•*he overhanging branches of giant trees, the shady Pecpul , the 
graceful palm, the«broad-leaved plantain, the fragrant flower, 
the lusoious fruits—all these objeots of beauty are surely fitted 
to develop/ and mature some elements of his cesthetic nature 
Bat he I$as to atone for the good he derives from suoh charming 
spenefy, masmuoh as it exeroises over him that softening influ¬ 
ence, tb*whioh his bodily weakness, his want of mental depth, 
hi* prononess to indolence, his lack of persovenng energy, his 
timiu.ty and his dreaminess aro to be traced But when he 
goes up to the Hills, he gets accustomed to soenes, very different 
indeed from those which tend to enervate his mind and soften 
his body in his beloved father-land Tho lofty ranges of forest- 
clad,'mountains rising, tier above tior, and gradually melting 
cloud-like into the horizon, tho picturesque valleys adorned with 
wcicJctng footpaths, patches of vegetation and clumps of wild 
trees, the deep chasms overgrown with broadleaved plants and ferns 
of various kinds, the mountain tonents dashing and eddying and 
foaming through dark ravines, the mfuuated oataracts plunging 
headlong through deep gorges towards fiatural lakes, tho lovely 
hill invested m a garment of fragrant pines, the glen overarched 
by sturdy oaks and shady rhododendrons, the white villa perched, 
,as it were, on the brow of a lofty preoipico, the undulating 
road, the green slope, the hanging orchard, and the fountain of 
living waters—all these can not but tend to develop his sense 
of the sublimo, and fill his mind with varied images of magni¬ 
ficence and grandeur And the dangers ho is called upon to 
face and overcome, as he goes up and down m his pleasure 
rambles, are sure to generate in him that courage to which he 
is an utter stranger It is impossible to over-rate tho advantages 
he is sure to seoure by undertaking a trip to the Himalayas 
To those anxious to avail themselves of the benefits of so romantic 
a ohange, an aooount of a missionary journey to these sublimo 
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h&glits, recently completed by *a Bengali converted by long 
resnleuoe m the North West Provinces into “A Hindustani,” will 
not prove an unacceptable if badly-oooked morsel 

Of the two roads leading to Kumaon—that vid Mooradabad 
and Kaladurgi, and that ua Baieilly and Raneebaugh—we, 
chose the latter, our objeot being to visit Almorah before prooe^r 
mg to Naim Tal Our readeis need no information as to how 
we reaohod Bareilly, they being accustomed to the shiiill whistle 
of the non horse as well as we, experienced travellers, ai;e - The- 
journey from Bareilly to Raneebaugh, a distance of about sixty 
miles, had to be completed in a way fashionable enoughyabout 
a quarter of a century smoe, but now out of date in all but out- 
of-the-way places Wo had to got mto a stage-ooach, nd to 
commit ourselves to the tender mercies ol a lot of obstinate and 
reiraotory horses, and of course the sweet associations of by¬ 
gone days wero revived, as well by tho coaxing, the flattery 
and the caresses, as by the torrents of filthy abuso, m whioh 
the coaohman and his horse companions indulged, to make 
these animals perform their duty They howover dospised 
caresses and threats, looked down upon the spur, the whip and 
evon the bludgeon with supreme contempt, and had literally 
to be dragged along with tho conveyance by their persecutors 
Our star seemed unpropitidus, and our progress was hindered, 
not only by the invinoible obduracy of these overworked animals, 
but by tho badness of the road, and a heavy downpour And the 
consequence was that we completed m twenty-four hours a journey 
usually finished m twelve But our misfortuno was counter- * 
balancod by certain compensating advantages When the night, 
whioh was to see our journoy completed, was over, we found 
ourselves ascending, gently and imperceptibly, along an undulat¬ 
ing load, and we had an earnest of the magnificent soeneiy 
before us Diminutive hills of various shapes and heights, 
oovered with broad-leaved plants and wild trees, wero visible, 
and the music of dashing torrents was heard At mid-day 
we reaohed Haldmam, the capital of those low-lands, which 
are being converted from howling wastes mto busy hives of 
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population by tbe industry and skill of Sir Henry Ramsay, 
the Commissioner of Kumaon and British Gurwal This oity 
at the foot of the hills is a model of hill oities, and consists 
of a broad load skirted on both sidos by rows of two-stoned 
vhouses made principally of wood in the shape of well-rounded 
ph^ars, smooth planks* and carved doors The lower apartments, 
the floors of which gently rise to those of tho upper story, are 
used as shops, and the higher ones, which are more roomy and 
Comfortable are tenanted by officials, who come down from the 
hills, along with the authorities, in tho oold season Haldwani 
has ait appearance of freshness, having been recently built, and 
hungry travellers may find in its numerous shops all the neces¬ 
saries of life and not a few of its luxuries tastefully arranged 
A couple of hours’ run from this model hill town brought us 
up to Raneebaugh 

Tho staging-bungalow at Raneebaugh, a structure of solid 
stone, is situated on *a natural platform suirounded by lofty 
hills, and overlooking a ohasm on three sides, and a roaring 
mwmtam stream on the fourth As we could not, owing to 
the pressure of business put on the man in charge of conveyancos 
by about half a dozen travellers, make arrangements foi procoed- 
furthor, we made up our minds to spend the night in this bun¬ 
galow And heroin we were victimized by a hallucination, 
against whioh travellers up the hills ought to be put on their 
guard Fatigued and fagged by twenty-four hours’ confine¬ 
ment m a ddk carnage, we went to sleep as soon as we got into 
our bed, but when m tho morning we opened our eyes m our 
dark room, we imagined that torrents of ram were pouring on 
the roof and around our temporary domicile Suoh heavy 
rams 1 How was it possible for us to start P The best thing 
we could do was to go to sleep once more, or keep oursolves 
confined till the ram was over While we were soliloquising 
in this mannor, the grey light of the dawn penetrated into our 
room through the glass doors, and indicated, as we thought, a 
partial cleanng of the clouds, though not accompanied with an 
abatement of the plash and the war of the moessant downpour 
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W% got up, committed ourselves 4o the care of our heavenly 
Father, washed, and opend the door What an agreeable dis¬ 
appointment l The sky appeared as olear as it could possibly 
be m those regions oaily in the morning, and the ground as 
dry, while the plash and the roar of the mountain stream 
beneath the pedestal, so to speak, of our temporary abode di^ 
abused our mmds of the mistake under whioh we had been 
laboring We sot out with a light heart—but we iJftust pause 
and give some aooount of our mode of travelling and the. un-, 
dulatmg road we had to proceed along 

A Bengaleo of the Bengalees, we had recourse to a mode of 
travelling, which is, as a rulo, never utilized except by delicate 

s* 

ladies, tender children, and pale-faced, wan-visaged invalids 
Gentlemen, whether European or Native—the lady-like Babus of 
course exoepted—asoend the hills on horseback, and never droam 
of having recourse to conveyances reserved foi their better halves 
or delicate sisters and daughters The cushioned Sedan-ohair, 
called Jhampan , or tho hammock called Dandy, borno on the 
shoulders of hardy mountaineers, is as a rule reserved for 
women and invalids, but though not unable to manage a gentle, 
Babu-spintod horse m the plains, we could not dream of com¬ 
mitting our lives to the care and guardianship of a hill-poney of 
high mettle, and we had no alternative but to allow ourselves 
gracefully to be ranked with those, who m this life frequently 
need the piotection of our manly strength A Jhampan or a 
cushioned chair of colored wood rostmg upon a carved frame¬ 
work and overtoppod sometimes with a oanvass screen is, of all 
the conveyances available, the most comfortable, but we failed 
to secure this moving paradise, and had m consequence reoourse to 
what is oalled a t ide-dandy, that is a hammock borne aloft by 
means of two thick poles attached transversely, by strong ropes, 
to those coming out, so to speak, of its two extremities Wo 
arranged our bedding so as to convert the moving bed with a 
moving chair, and we displayed a little manliness, as well as 
showed much kindness to the hard-woiked bearers, by making a 
a copious use of our pedestrian powers, espocially when formidable 
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ascents had to be cleared Thus much foi 0111 method of tia- 
vellmg Our winding pathway is cut along the sides of a range 
of lofty mountains running parallel to another range equal!” 
lofty, both coverod with bioad-leaved plants and giant trees, and 
« both sloping, here and thore precipitously, but as a rule gently 
li^to a narrow ravine, which expands now into a chasm, then into 
a glen, and anon into a wide valley On the right one sees no¬ 
thing but a loft wall of mountains, covered with all kinds of 
* wild plants and trees, and disclosing here and there a boulder 
jutting out of no rocky skoleton or body concealed beneath the 
external and'Visible garment of romantio forosts, but on the left 
the scene changos, here into a chasm over-arched by lofty oak 
trees, there into a mountain stream roaring and dashing and 
glistening along a narrow ravine, and yondoi into a valley inter¬ 
sected by winding foot-paths, and surroundod by several langos 
of lofty hills , while as one looks forward, one sees wavo upon 
wave, so to speak, of sublime heights receding bofore one’s eyes, 
and gradually molting cloud-like into the distant horizon The 
scenery is magnificent indoed, and as wo made progress fiom 
height to height, tfye cold blasts coming from tho highest legions 
of the atmosphere and breathing a health-giving energy into oui 
shattered frame, tho globes around us retieshmg our eyes and 
quickening our thoughts, and the music of mountain tonents 
and dashing cascades regaling our oais, lommdod us of “ tho 
home over there” where suffering and sorrow are unknown 
After four hours’ pleasant maroh through such magnificent 
scenes, we reached Bhun Tal, one of the laigcst of thoso volcanic 
lakes which abound m tlieso parts of the country 

Bhun Tal is a sheet of blue watei largei in tho rainy season 
than Naim Tal, sunounded by a range of lofty mountains, which 
guard the valloy of which it is the most prominent sight It 
receives several mountain streams and dashiug water-falls into 
its ample bosom, and lets out one roaring cascade which, aftor 
loapmg from a series of heights into a series of depths, loses itself 
among the forests below the staying-bungalow Near this stream 
there are two temples, one of which is half sunk m wator, like 
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th& famous slanting tomple whioh toth innumerable others forms 
the liver view of Benares, while the other somewhat bigger 
r shrines tho goddess, whioh gives the spacious lake its saored 
name The road to Almorah passes alongside of this sacred 
edifice, and ascends more or less precipitously a lofty range of 
mountains, and as wo plodded up this ascent we beheld the 
vast lake till it dwindled into a small tank, as well as feasted 
upon tho magnificent scenery bofore us consistmpyvof what might 
be called a sea of hills of various heights and many fantastic 
forms terminating m the distant sky As we jailed on, now 
looking through an opening before us at magnificent ranges of 
mountains, then beholding wild ohasms and wilder glens over¬ 
grown with thick forests of oaks, rhododendrons and other shady 
trees, to us unknown, and anon listening to the hum of a mountain 
stream dashing on about a thousand feet below our path, we 
were reminded of an expression made use of by Robert Hall 
when he read the journal of holy Bramerd He described it as 
“ a monotony of sublimity,” and we can not hotter desonbe 
what we saw before us than by pressing into our service his strik¬ 
ing phraseology After cloaring a number of ascents and de¬ 
scents, we reached the height from whioh we could seo a few 
snow-covered peaks coming out of wha appearod to be a sea of 
giey clouds, and clad m the dazzling li ht with which the de¬ 
scending sun always invests them Tho ovonmg was not clear, 
or we could have seen, not a few solitaiy pi aks, but ono vast 
lange of snow-covored elevations bathed m a flood of glorious 
light From this height we descended till we reached the tagmg - 
bungalow at Ramgar, wherein we were to spend the night The 
situation of this bungalow —built on a natural platform surround¬ 
ed on all sides by forest-clad hills—is beautiful [indeed, while the 
comforts wo soouied withm its walls were by no means of a con¬ 
temptible order 

The night over, we resumed our journey as early as we 
possibly oould We had first of all to descend, along a road 
overarohed with dimmutivo but shady vats , into a rectangular 
valley intersected by a mountain stream, and then to ascend a 
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lofty peak till the roar of the dashing torrent softened m lio a 
pleasant, musical hum From the top of this height the sceneiy 
commanded could scarcely he surpassed m pioturesquoness and 
grandeur Lofty mountains of various fantastio forms, some 
rising precipitously from the ravine "below, while others presenting 
elopes variegated with strips of cultivation rising one above 
another,—all clothed with glass, ferns and various kinds of wild 
plants, and not a fow ovei-arohed with giant trees—seemed to 
* guard the undulating road we were treading with no little diffi¬ 
culty We thought that we were surrounded by the domes and 
minarets, the lamparts and bastions of nature , and a series of 
ynages, all calculated to strike awe into our hearts, flitted across 
the mind It was a relief to turn our eyes from the overhanging 
heights to the slopes below adorned with villages embowered 
amid clumps of shady trees, and rising above parallel slips of 
cultivation One of these, unusually large, situated on a beauti¬ 
ful slope, and ovorhung by a forest-clad hill, seemed so attrao- 
tivo that we could not but picture it to oui minds as peopled by 
saints and Bages, men spending then time m holy meditation 
and womon engaged m woiks of piety and philanthiopy 
“ What romantic village is that”—was our enquiry “ The 
villago of the prostitutes”— v, as tho prompt reply Nonsense T 
What do you mean ? Are > ou mad P” “lam not mad, most 
noble traveller, but speak forth the woids of truth and soberness 
Prostitution is a remunerative business in those ethereal regions, 
and the laigost and most beautiful village in the vicinity is own¬ 
ed by prostitutes ” We toiled on, now rising up an acclivity and 
then going down a declivity, a long range of lofty mountains all 
coveied with romantic forests till we reached the Peora staying - 
bungalon , where the beaieis wore to have their breakfast From a 
height in the vicinity of this bungalow we could see the city of 
Almorah situated on a romantic plateau m the shape of a few 
scattered white villas If wo could travel as the crow flies, wo 
might roach oui destination m about an hour, but we had 
about half-a-d ty’s toilsome march before us, and we could do no¬ 
thing bettor than rest awhile 
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The bearers, anxious to add a little butter to their bread, 
begged a few copper pieoes with the avowed object of having 
a dish of curry Their request, perfectly legitimate, was cheer¬ 
fully complied with, and they bought, along with the full 
measure of the flour they needed, a lot of potatoes, the most 
common of the very few kinds of vegetables procurable m those 
elevated regions, and a few chillies They then set toVork, 
and in about an hour they had their thin round pieces,, of bread 
and curry ready The curry however was something very differ--* 
ent indeed from what we, Bengalees, are accustomed to, pre¬ 
senting as it did the appearance of a big vessel full of water-like 
soup with a few 1 potatoes cut and roasted drowned underneath 
the surface This soup was distributed, all the persons receiving 
it in brazen vessels, but one, who had it in a nice vessel made 
of a oouplo of broad leaves When the distribution was over, 
they ate their bread and sipped their soup exactly m the way 
in whioh European gentlemen enjoy their toast and tea, when 
the sharp knives and tno little spoons are laid aside When 
their breakfast was over they gather into a smoking party, 
and their smoking had some peculiarities about it They sat 
in a circle, and one of them had the hubble-bubble, a hooka 
with a small brazen tube attaoliod to its mouth, ready, and after 
enjoying a puff held it befoie anothor who took hold of the 
brazen tube with his fingers and regaled himself with a puff The 
instrument was then held befoie and utilized in the same manner 
by another, and so it passed round for about a score of times 
When the men weie satisfied, they resumed their onerous 
task We stood on the top of a lofty mountain, and faoed 
one still loftier, with a winding path out along its spaoious 
side up to its apex If the two mountains could be connected 
by a stiaight road hanging in the an, somewhat like a prodi¬ 
gious suspension bridge, the march could have been completed 
m a few minutes But we had first to go down a winding path 
into a yawning chasm and then to toil up another winding 
path leading to the top of the mountain before us , and so we 
did not gam the height exoept after a toilsome and fatiguing 

2 
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march of about an hour and«■ a half Distances m these moiAi- 
tanous regions are, owing to the aoolivities and deolivities that 
have to be cleared, all deceptive, what appears a short distanoe 
being m reality a terribly long one And a good deal of ex¬ 
perience is needed to obviate disappointments arising from the 
extinction of sanguine hopes generated and matured by false 
appearances Aftor clearing a few ascents and descents, suoh 
as we ha^o desonbed, travelling along pino-olad hills amid 
aoenery which would have charmed us if the meridian effulgence 
of the sun had not made our moroh nearly as disagreeable as 
a walk in the plains m the middle of the day, we found our¬ 
selves going down, somewhat precipitously, towards a placo 
where a oouple of roaring mountain streams intersect each other 
The mountains around us seemed precipitous and rugged, with 
huge boulders jutting out of then sides, and not many patches 
of living green to relieve the stern wilderness of the scenery, 
and as we toiled down alongside of the stream eddying and 
roaring and foaming and frothing around the large stones 
heaped up in its way, and between rough, steep mountain-walls 
with projecting rocks threatening to fall on our heads, we had 
a new sense, a sense of awe, developed m us But the grim 
aspeot of nature did not continue long to frown upon us, inas¬ 
much as, when we had crossed the river Cossi through a small 
and narrow suspension bridge, and cleared a formidable height, 
we beheld soenes whioh m the varied elements of beauty and 
grandeur oould scarcely be surpassed We went on morrily 
alongside of a warbling stream, and through a road overarched 
with beautiful and fragrant pines, feasting our eyes, here on a 
pyramidal hill tapestried with fresh grass, there on a lonely 
natural tower covered with a garment of shady pmes, and yonder 
on a slope adorned with strips of cultivation , while wave above 
wave of lofty mountains seemed to stretoh towards the right m 
what might be called an infinite series A few asoents and a few 
descents oleared, we had a view of Almorah, by no means either 
comprehensive or glorious We looked up to it from a depth, 
rather than down upon it from a height, and hence a small 
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pration of it ciowned, so to speak, with a few scattered houses 
and guarded by boulder-embossed hills, was all that we saw, and 
our first impression was by no means very f^jourable 

The city of Almorah is situated on a plateau gently sloping 
on either side towards a ravine, and consists of a broad road 
paved with stones, overhung by two ranges of two storied houses 
with colored wooden walls and beautifully oarved doors and win¬ 
dows, and set off by dusters of white-washed house§ scattered 
around m what may be called beautiful disorder You can not 
have a good view of this city, the metropolis of Kumaon, exoept 
from one of those heights which form its northern boundary, 
and which look down upon the two brawling streams by whioh 
its pedestal is washed on both sides From one of these the view 
you command is picturesquo indeed In front, situated on a 
grass-covered mound, stands the fort whioh guards the approaches 
to the town, and which overlooks the somewhat massive struc¬ 
tures occupied by the authorities Before it you see a range of 
sloping roofs gently descending from a higher towards a lower 
level Towards the right you see a slope beautifully adorned 
with the green velvet of nature, and ships of cultivation rising 
one abovo another, with clumps of shady trees overarching snow- 
white houses soattered over it, descending towards a stream which 
comes down dashing and roaring from a neighbouring hill To¬ 
wards the left, a similar slope similaily variegated desoends to¬ 
wards a sheam broader, less noisy but more circuitous m its course 
Tko hills around, all covered with fresh grass, and not a few 
adorned, with strips of cultivation, present a very lovely appear¬ 
ance, while as one lifts up one’s eyes towards the distant horizon, 
one sees nothing but what may be called an interminable forest 
of mountains of various fantastio shapes and diverse heights. 
With lofty ranges of mountains rising tiei above tier around you, 
with what may be called an amphitheatre of nature on eithei 
side, with a range of buildings situated on an inclined table-land, 
and others scattered on the slopes before you, with the wild 
grandeur of nature tempered by the glories of art, with broad 
roads and narrow footpaths winding up and down with graceful 
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irregularity—with romantio sights to refresh your eyes, and tfio 
hum of mountain streams roaring about hundreds of feet below 
you to rogale your ears, you may well oonsider yourself lifted up 
to a veritable paradise But think of the dark hearts that beat 
and the dark deeds that are done, albeit oooasionally among theso 
pioturesque mountains, and your rising feohngs of exultation are 
at onde caused to droop and languish 

But the giass-olad mountain, the cultivated slope, the white 
villa embowored amid a dump of wild trees, the meandering stream 
and the dashing torment, aio not the only interesting objeots on 
whioh your admiring gaze is to be concentrated Tho varied huos 
assumed by the hills, specially on a cloudy day, take high rank 
among tho beauties of mountain scenery, and ought to bo watch¬ 
ed with special interests In tho morning the mountain seem 
enveloped in a sea of grey mists, and as you toil up and down, 
brushing the dew-drops on the grass and small shrubs which lie 
hidden almost m your path-way, and moistening your own gar¬ 
ments, hair, mustaohios, and whiskers, if you have any, you soe 
nothing around, above, below*- behind and before you, but a vast 
expanse of fog As you toil on looking through the circum¬ 
ambient mists, tho high mountain tops soem to struggle out of 
them, and smile under streams of glorious sun-light By and bye 
the hill-sides mako their appearanoo with streams of fog winding 
around then green sides, and appearing like silver rivulets rol¬ 
ling around sloping meadows The heights are now all visible, 
and the city, with its descending pile of buildings and scattered 
villas, is seen bathed m the morning dew and radiant with the 
rising light of the sun The ravine below you is still a sea of 
grey units, and m its bosom some hundreds of yards beneath 
your feet, you see a phenomenon which m the plains invariably 
appears hundreds of yards above your head, we mean the rain¬ 
bow, with its magnificent arch and prismatic colors, not so largo as 
that which often hangs over us, but nearly as bright and as glo¬ 
rious Tou watch the scene with intense interest till the mists 
disappear, and the ravine with its warbling stream winding 
below cultivated slopes appears radiant with a flood of light 
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dAcending from the luminary which has now struggled up from a 
low position beneath your feet to a high one above your head 
But vast masses of olouds, some irradiated with the white rays, 
refracted and absorbed, soine slightly tinged with rosy light, and 
not a few dark as jet, roll over your hSads, and the shadows they 
cast upon the mountains make them alter their hues as often as 
they themselves do in consequence of the gradually permeating 
effulgence of the sun Here, a lofty hill-top is irradiated by a 
stream of white rays clustering around it, there, a gently asoend- 
mg slope is bathed m a flood of rosy light, softened by the living 
green of its natural garment of fresh grass, yonder a lovely 
mountain seems covered with a funeral fall m consequence of the 
shadow thrown upon it by a dark oloud , while near the distant 
horizon, the color of the hills gradually mingles with the sapphire 
blue of the sky It is interesting to watch the varied lines as¬ 
sumed by the hills on a cloudy day, or rather on a day partially 
dear and partially cloudy, and to think of those changeable 
moods and frames through which we pass as the varied evonts of 
our daily life display their consoquences in our hearts and minds 
Our principles are the mountains steadfast, immoveable, high, 
majestic, but our feelings, ever fitful, are justly compared to the 
shifting color which the panorama of mountain scenery presents 
when the weather is uncertain 

From one of the heights which guard this romantic city, 
you may have a splendid view of “ the snows,” or the snow- 
covered mountains on the noith A sunny day is as great a 
ranty among these mountains as it is m England , and during 
our stay of upwards of a fortnight, wo had only one perfectly 
clear morning when we could gaze upon theso magnifioent spec¬ 
tacles to our heart’s content As soon as we walked out of the 
house we oooupied, we saw a few solitary and detaohed peaks 
oovered with snow smiling, as it were, propitiously upon us from 
their ethereal heights Our hopes were high, and we walked as 
fast as we could, clearing height after height, in quest of a van¬ 
tage ground whence to view the sceno m all its glory After a 
somowhat fatiguing maroh, we gained a height eminently suited 
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to our purpose, and the glory that burst upon our eager g/?e 
cannot possibly be pourtrayed Before us, reposing m the sky, 
stood a lange of snow-covered mountains whioh appeared to be 
the ramparts of a magnificent fort made of brilliant silver A 
silver stream seemed to wind around its forest-covered, green, 
mount-like base, and served the purposes of a natural moat 
Towards the right, we saw what appeared a vast enoampment 
adorned y>ith milkwhito pavalions of varnous fantastio forms, 
and terminating m one of prodigious dimensions, whioh with its 
glittering dome might serve the purposes of a Boyal Tent To¬ 
wards the left, a few scattored tents seemed to smile under the 
silver walls of the etheieal castle As we continued gazing upon 
these magnificent scenes, the sun shono upon the silver piles, and 
enveloped them in a sea of dazzling brightness, while tho 
mountains below, with streams of melted snow careering along 
their sides, towered up with outstretohed aims ready to support 
the shining fortifioations reposing in the sky The grand spec¬ 
tacle gave wings to the imagination, and we fancied we saw the 
denizens of the aereal castle, the angels and archangels to whom 
is committed the guardianship of this world, standing on the 
silver ramparts, eaoh clad m an armour of glittering diamonds, 
looking down upon their solid oharge, ready at the bidding of 
their gioat Mastor to counteract the evils ushered m by the im¬ 
pure spirits of the nether world We could with difficulty cut 
ourselves either from the glorious scenes beforo our eyes, or from 
the pleasing reverie m full motion in our mind , but we had to 
return , and so with a number of pleasing images and dreams 
in our minds we retraced our steps homewards, when lo 1 the spell 
dissolved as from another place we saw “the snowsforming one 
continued range of mountains, rather than split up into a 
heavenly castle, ethereal pavilions and angelic hosts! How often 
in our literary investigations are we misguided by partial views 
of truths eternal and immutable 1 

The varried hues assumed by these snow-covered olevations 
cannot bo noticed from any height m the vicinity of Almorah 
with any thing like the interest they mspiie when ono gazes upon 
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them from a vantage-ground at Ranee Khet These lofty ethereal 
hills participate in the kaleidosoopio changes, whioh are so emi¬ 
nently characteristic of mountain scenery m general, and as they 
are muoh more glonouffthan the mountains on whioh they look 
from heights inaccessible, the superficial transformations of oolor 
they undergo are proportionately more magnificent In the 
morning you see a oham of heights mcrusted with polished 
marble, hanging m the air above waves of lofty and fbrest-clad 
mountains The sun shines upon them, and the marble Qrust is 
converted mto one of refined silver, which, as the day advances, 
beoomes more and more brilliant and dazzling until the eye finds 
it hard to rest upon the glories arrayed before it But your old 
enemy, which comes so often between your eager gaze and the 
beauties of mountain scenery on which it is fixed, makes its 
appearance m these ethereal regions A cloud of white mists 
rises from tho rivors of loe or glaciers below, thiokens and ex¬ 
pands and ultimately conoeals entirely the glittering piles of 
massive silvor before you , and for hours you see nothing but a 
sea of radiant fog rising mto lolling waves, jutting with spires 
and mmaiots, swelling into majestio domes, and assuming endless 
varieties of fantastio forms As the evening approaches with its 
rosy lights, so lovely to behold in these elevated regions, the snow- 
eovered mountains struggle out of tho shining mists, and appear 
m what may be oalled their native brightness Perhaps a mass 
of clouds intervenes, and the snows disappear behind a sea of 
that sapphire, so soft m oolor, so beautiful to behold The inter¬ 
vening mass lolls away, and as the rays of the descending sun 
cluster around the glittering pinnacles, the rosy light of the cir¬ 
cumambient skies is reflected in them till they present a scene of 
glory whioh literally beggars description With the brilliant 
ohangos of oolor passing over these glorious mountains reposing 
in tho sky above your head, and the varieties of hues assumed by 
the shaggy and moody hills around and below you, you certain¬ 
ly cannot be in want of proper objeots to interest and refresh 
you 

But here we must pause to say a word in behalf of the 

JRtarpua Jalkrisfcna Public Ltbraxn 
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pleasures of pedestnamsm arfiong those stupendous mountains 
If the Babu is a hypoohondnac, prone to brood over his own 
complaints, and therefore mcapablo of taking any interest in 
the glories of mountain scenery, or if heffe a silken prinoe, cons¬ 
titutionally unable to perform even ordinary feats of musoular 
strength, he had bettei not cross the Rubicon of his native city 
or village m Bengal For him the oool mountain breezes do not 
play, the« mountain nils do not babble and brawl, the mountain 
torrents, do not dart and thundei, the mountain forests do not 
dance and rustle and roar, and tho mountain sides do not display 
their winding roads and serpentine footpaths If the toilworn 
Babu is to improve his health, cheer his mind and refresh his 
spirits, he must convert himself into a hardy mountaineer, give 
full, unrestucted exercise to Ins limbs, march up and down, 
clamber up precipices and toil down declivities, run up inclined 
planes, lose himself in dense forests, and tread footpath after foot¬ 
path m trepidation till the royal road seems to glide smilingly 
beneath his feet Such oxerciscs will brace up his nerves, 
broaden his chests, remove all traces of incipient disease from 
his hungs, spread the bloom of health over his pallid oheoks, 
and brightness to his eyes, and make him hardy and bravo by 
inunng him to toilsome, fatiguing and dangerous rambles Pedes- 
tnanism m the hills has its annoying mistakes, its gloomy out¬ 
looks and agreeable surprizes, as well as the [hardships, fatiguos, 
recreations, pleasures incident to it One morning as we were 
returning from the hills, surmounted by a cenotaph of some 
histono importance, we lost our way, and found oursolves going 
down into the ravine rather than going up towards the height 
on which stood the house we oooupied What were we to do P 
If we made up our minds to return by the winding road along 
which we were gliding down, we should have to walk a couple 
of extra miles, and so we determined to mount up tho over¬ 
hanging mountain along a footpath not very well marked Wo 
commenced the precipitous and toilsome ascent, but when 
nearly half of it had been scaled, all traoe of the footpath dis¬ 
appeared, and we were brought to a standstill It was fearful 
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to look up and equally fearful to*look down—impossible either 
to proceed or to reoedo But we toiled up, now passing around 
a huge boulder, then climbing up a watercourse and anon- 
cleonng a zigzag with the help of our hands as well as feet, and 
after some trouble of the sort we had the satisfaction of discover¬ 
ing another footpath before us, and the road we were m quest 
of gliding about a hundred feet above our head The remaining 
height was easily scaled, the road was gained, and, the extra 
walk with its loss of time was avoided, while the serene satisfac¬ 
tion we realize when we have mustered a difficulty was expen* 
enoed Contact with difficulties suoh as this, accompanied with 
a determination to face and overoome them, can not but tend to 
dimmish the timidity which is a prominent element of our nation¬ 
al character 

We happened to be at Almorah when the great annual 
festival hold in honor of its tutelary divinity Nanda Devi was 
held This divinity is an edition of the temble goddess Kali, 
and its woiship oonsists of bloody sacrifices and midnight orgies # 
which might be contrasted with the brilliant processions associa¬ 
ted with it As we approached the lofty temple of this goddess 
m the morning, wo saw something like a stream of blood direct¬ 
ing our march, and loading us up to the unclosed altar, which 
was surrounded by a large conoourse of people, and from which 
people more coming out with the decapitated bodies of the 
victims sacrificed The work of butchery was finished before 
midday, and tho evening witnessed a brilliant assemblage of 
speotatois with a troop of dancing girls awaiting with great in¬ 
terest the festivities with whioh the day’s devotions were to be 
crowned Hindu worship everywhere means consecrated licen¬ 
tiousness, and the Paharis are by no means behind their more 
enlightened oountrymen m the plains, m their attempt to convert 
a time of solemn devotion and affeotmg ritual observances into 
a season of obstreperous mirth and profligate enjoyment Two 
or three days were spent in this way, that is amid devotions 
crowned with licentious festivities, and the evenmg of the third 
day witnessed the procession whioh brought this season of worship 

3 
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and mirth to a close A rehgious procession is everywhere a 
grand and pioturesque speotaole, hut it is particularly brilliant 
and attractive in the hills In the plains, you see on such 
occasions a tranquil and many-oolored sea of gay holiday¬ 
makers, marching forward m shining garments behind glittering 
frame-works adorned with bedizened gods and goddesses and 
borne aloft by devout worshippers , while in the hills, you see 
Wave after, wave of men, women and ohildren, m gay apparol, 
marohing up and down in harmony with enlivening musio, and 
are reminded of what you learnt, when you took up for the 
first time your little elementary book on Geography, regarding 
the ship coming to the shore and first displaying its masts and 
sails, and then giadually rising up till its hull beoomes visible 
The place of rendezvous, the place we mean whoro the proces- 
Bion of Nanda Devi reaohed its terminus, presented a spectacle 
whioh m pioturesqueness and varied beauty can never be rivalled 
by anything of the sort witnessed m the plains. Let the reader 
imagine himself standing on the brow of a lofty hill, looking 
down on the prooession which undulates about a thousand cubits 
beneath his feet and which on that account appears to be a 
moving assembly of Lilliputians The surrounding heights are 
all orowned with groups of holiday-makers, while the mountain 
slopes underneath, with their miniature fissures and projecting 
crags aie thronged with spectators, flaunting their gay dresses, 
and showing the joy of their hearts m various ways 

We have occupied so muoh of our available space with a 
description of the material features of Almoiah that we have 
soarcely any left to give the reader an insight into the sooial 
changes brought about by missionary labour and school education 
within the province of which it is the oapital Nor can we in 
this article attempt even a cursory description of our journey from 
that town to Nynee Tal, and of the vamed objeots of beauty 
we witnessed in that beautiful sanatarium The eduoated natives 
all over the country occupy the same position and speak the same 
language They speak favoiably of the British Government but 
denounce the distinctions botween white and blaok it can soaroely 
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help m its present oiroumstanoes making, deory Hinduism us a 
perennial source of our national degradation, but look baok, or 
affoot to look back with tender regret to the Vedio times, repre¬ 
sent Christianity as on the whole a pure system of religion but 
point out its assumed incompatibility with the spirit of modern 
soienoe, hold up Christ as a perfect model of virtue, but look upon 
all attompts to prove His Divinity as futile , talk patronizingly 
of Brahmoism, but scrupulously keep aloof from its ranks , pro¬ 
fess some conoern about their souls, but are m reality supk in 

seoulanty and frevolity-every where in the hills as well as m 

the plains they have eyes which see not, ears which hear not, 
living far from God, without joy now or hope of a glonous here¬ 
after f Surely our oduoation authorities have not many glonous 
fruits to boast of 


SOURCES OF HINDU LAW 


According to the belief of the Hindus their laws, both reli¬ 
gious and municipal, are equally founded upon revelation and 
inspiration They consist of two portions, of whioh one preserv¬ 
ed m the very words of revelation is called Sruti, and the other 
recorded by persons under inspiration is designated Smnti The 
former means audition, while the latter signifies reoolloction 
Sruti or direot revelation is the traditional law of the Hin¬ 
dus It is their supreme religious authority to which appeal is 
made on solemn oooasions, and forms the material ground-work 
of all the Hindu religious institutions It constitutes the four 
Vedas —Rig, Yajur, Sama, and Atharva 

By the term Veda is meant Knowledge This knowledge, 
which is said to have originated with God Almighty, was origi¬ 
nally heard by Brahma who revealed it to the Holy Sages t e 
Rishis When tho traditional knowledge was found too difficult 
for verbal transmission, it was collected, arranged and reoorded t>y 
Vyasa Rishi in volumes The collections are denominated Vedas 
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Since the composition of«the Vedas they are held by the 
Hindus in the highest estimation as their Holy Sonptures Tho 
Vedas are the ohief souroe of Hindu Religion and Literaturo 
But they seldom deal with topics of purely legal nature, though 
they are the roots of Hindu Law 

The Vedas are generally composed of four parts —Man¬ 
tras, Brahmanas, Upamshads, and Aranyakas Mantras or pray¬ 
ers consist of metrical hymns addressed to the natural phono- 
men^ partaking of beauty, grandeur and sublimity, such as Air, 
Earth, Fire, Firmament, Sun and other physioal forces which 
are regarded by all nations with awe and veneration Brahmanas 
comprise ritualistic precepts and theological disquisitions, both of 
which are written m prose The Upamshads are tho detaohed col¬ 
lections of some of the last mentioned subjeots embodied gener¬ 
ally m prose, but occasionally in verse They are said to be of 
a later ponod The Aranyakas of the Vedas treat of tho 
ceremonies and rites to be observed 

The collections from tho Mantras and Brahmanas of tho 
Vedas are termed their Sanhitas There are six Angas or com¬ 
positions of tho Veda oollectivCly known by the designation of 
Vedanga They are Siksha, Chhandas, Vyakarana, Niiukta 
Jyotish and Kalpa These are looked upon as auxiliaries, to tho 
Vedas In addition to tho aforesaid six Vedangas there is 
another work entitled Vedanta, whioh relates to the interpretation 
of Vedic Texts 

As to the antiquity of the Vedas it is not, and indeed can¬ 
not be, disputed for a moment No other oountry than India 
can be truly proud of so ancient a work as tho Vedas Although 
the researches of European scholars regarding the age of the 
Vedas do not lead to satisfactory results, they tend to show that 
the Vedas are the oarliost of all the Indo-Aryan productions 

Whatever might be the exact age of the Vodas, they wore 
known to the Indo-Aryan settlers During tho period of the 
settlement of the Aryan race m India, the study of the three 
Vedas—Rig, Yajur and Sama was stnotly ordamed by the then 
authorities But subsequently all the four Vedas were aud are 
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without any reservation read They are regarded as mfalliable 
guides Some commentaries appear to havo been written on 
the Vedas for the eluoid&tion of their texts 

Among the anoient commentators on the Vedas Bhava Swa- 
min may be reokoned Strictly speaking, his Commentaries on 
the Vedas partake more of the nature of a glossary than of a 
regulai commentary They give only the meanings of the words 
to be found in the texts of the Vedas He has written a com¬ 
mentary on the Yajur Veda of which no traoe can be found His 
comments have been referred to by Bhatta Bhaskara m his Com¬ 
mentary on the Blaok Yajur Voda Dhoumya also wrote a 
commentary on the Yajur Veda, and flourished during the 
time of the Pandavas The Text of the Sama Veda has been tKe 
subjoct of a commentary from the pen of Bharata Swamm 
At last appearod the Commentaries on the four Vedas and 
their Brahmanas by Madhava Aoharya and Sayana Aoharya, 
both of whom flourished about four centuries after Bhatta Bhas¬ 
kara The Commentaries on tho Vedas by Madhava and Sayana 
are greatly indebted to the writings of previous commentaries on 
the same subject Great use has been made by Madhava and 
Sayana of the comments of the earlier commentators, except m 
the Mimansa disquisitions Those two commentators were bro¬ 
thers, and have been distinguished for tho authorship of some 
works on Hindu Law Their Commentaries on tho Vedas are 
not only recent but useful in the reading of tho Vedic texts, 

A rich assomblanoe of materials for the history and expla¬ 
nation of tho Vedas is to be found m tho two volumes of Mis¬ 
cellaneous Essays written by the distinguished oriental scholar 
Mr Henry Thomas Colebrooke Professor F Max Muller edited 
the Sacred Hymns of tho Brahmanas from tho Rig Veda with 
the Commentary of Sayana Acharya This edition has been 
published in five volumes Under the title of Bibliotheoa 
Indica the hrst two Lectures of the Sanhita of the Rig Veda, 
with the Commentary of Madhava Acharya, as well as an 
English translation of the Text was published at Calcutta in 
1848 An edition of the Rig Veda in Sanhita and Pada Texts 
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with the Commentary of Say ana Aoharya has been printed in 
two volumes Dr Horace Hayman Wilson translatod from the 
original Sanskrit into English the first and second Ashtakas or 
Books of the Rig Yeda The translations have been separately 
published 

Mr F Rosen editod with a Latin tendering tho Sanskrit 
Text of the Prime Book of tho Rig Yoda Sanhita The Rev J 
Stevenson prepared an edition and an English version of the 
Sansont T?ext of the Sama Yeda Sanhita An English translation 
of the original Hymns to the Maruths or tho Storm Gods from the 
Rig Veda was published by Professoi Max Muller It is inter¬ 
spersed with explanations Dr A C Burnell odited m Sanscrit 
■with an English translation, indexes and notes, the Sama- 
vidhana Brahmanas of the Sama Veda with the Commentary 
of Sayana Aoharya The Wlnto Yajur veda containing the 
Vajasaneyi Sanhita with Madhyandina, tho Satapatha Brahmana 
and the Sranta-Sutra of Katyay has boon edited by Dr A 
Weber The work was published m four volumes at Berlin in 
1859 

Recollootion of direct lovolation forms tho basis of Smnti or 
remembered law The Smnti rocitoB the sense of tho doctrmos 
inculoatod by tho great Deity eithei in His own words or some 
othei equivalent expiossions It contains saored precepts 1 educed 
to wilting by inspired peisonages, and is presumed to have divine 
sanotion Both tho religious and the municipal laws of the Hindus 
aro treatod of m the Smnti Tho formoi comprises rituals and 
religious observances whioh have been classified under seperato 
hoads Tho ntuals, both ancient and modem, are denominated 
Kalpa or Padhati The latter mcludos the civil and criminal 
regulations 

Srnntis aro goneially dividod mto threo parts called Adhy- 
ayas (books) or Kandas (sections) Aohara (ritual), Vyavahara 
(jurisprudence), Tiayaschitta (expiation) Achara Adhyaya or 
Kanda tieats of ooremomos, observances and ntos It pres¬ 
cribes rules for the performance of religious, moral and social 
duties of tho foui castes, Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Yaisyas and 
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Sudras It oontams “ established frules of conduct, comprising 
such subjects as education, marriage, funeral rites &o ” Vya- 
vahara Adhyaya or Kanda deals with civil aots and mutual 
dealings of persons It comprises rules of private acts and 
controversies, as well as ol administrative law In short it 
treats of “ the business of life including among many other topics 
judicature and inheritance ” Piayasohitta Adhyaya or Kanda 
lays down rules of penanco for sinful acts, and dwolls at length 
upon the retribution which is undergone by em both m this 
world and the noxt Expiatory penances, purifications and other 
similar subjects, are doalt with m the third division of tho Smriti 
Shastra Questions regarding Aohara and Prayasohitta do not 
diroctly concern law, and are, therefore, larely raised m any court 
of justice in British India But they are sometimos discussed for 
tho settlement of disputed points ot Hindu Law which incident¬ 
ally bear upon them 

Threefold works were originally yritten to define, expound 
and justify the rituals and customs of the several divisions of tho 
Aryans, owing to the trifling moonsistoncies m the texts of their 
holy books, and differences in thoir utes and oustoms Thoy are 
respectively called Kalpa or Srauta Sutras, Gnhya Sutras, and 
Samayaohanka or Dharma Sutras The first dwells upon tho 
great Yedic sacrifices The second treats of household cere¬ 
monies The third deals with law and oustoms for individuals 
The Dharma Shastra, which is founded upon tho Dharma 
Sutra, is otherwise known by tho designation of Smriti. It 
compiehonds tho general body of religious and cromonial obser¬ 
vances, of moral duties, and of municipal law Forensic law is 
more specially implied, when the Dharma Shastra is alluded to 
In contradistinction to the Dharma Shastra which chiefly con¬ 
cerns lehgious and municipal laws, the Artha Shastra deals 
with the laws of morality, and is according to modern ethieal 
writers the Jesuitical system of ethics which declares that “right 
and wrong have a rolativo but little mtrinsio meaning ” Besides 
the Dharma Shastra and Artha Shastra there is another Shastra 
denominated Niti Shastra or the law of equity The diotates 
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of reason and good oonsoienoe form the rules of this Shastra 
The Dharma Shastra has boon divided into three olasses —- 
I Smntis or Text-Books II Vyakhyana or Commentaries 
III Nibandha Granthas or Digests. 

As regards the relative age of the abovo mentioned works, it 
is pretty clear from the order in which they are plaoed The 
Text-Books, Commentaries and Digests, are respectively the an¬ 
cient, mediaeval and modorn works on Hindu Law, all of which 
are written m the Sanskrit language They are considered to be 
the original authorities of Hindu Law Most of them are un¬ 
published, and not easily accessible to Sanskrit scholars Their 
manuscript copies are not totally devoid of clerical orrors and 
different readings of the same text But these defects can only 
be set right at the present time by gentlemen conversant with 
Sanskrit and Hindu Law Liteiature Acourato translations 
of the Text-Books, Commentaries and Digests of Hindu Law 
are deemed as exact equivalents for the originals With tho 
exception of tho Toxt-Books, whioli have been already obsorved 
as the productions of inspiration, tho romammg two classes of 
works on Hindu Law are of puioly human authoiship To 
tho aforesaid threo divisions of tho Dharma Shastia may be 
added two other olasses of woiks on Hindu Law which are 
chiefly derived from thorn, and aro now fully recognized as 
authorities These are English works on Hindu Law and For¬ 
ensic Decisions on Hindu Law Both of them are recent and 
seoond-hand Unsparing use of these two derivative authorities 
is invariably made by non-Sanskritistio judges and legal practi¬ 
tioners 

The authorities of Hindu Law may, therefore, be conveni¬ 
ently arranged under five distinct hoads —I Text-Books II 
Commentaries III Digests IY English Works on Hindu 
Law Y Forensic Decisions on Hindu Law 

The Text-Books of Hindu Law are the original Smritis, 
written or said to have been composed by holy sages of antiquity 
They are not now regarded as conclusive but corroborative au¬ 
thorities 
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The Commentaries on the Text-Books are deemed as autho¬ 
rities next to the texts oommented upon, as fai as then interpre¬ 
tation goes The glosses which morely explain the texts of the 
classic wntcrs on Hindu Law no considered to bo of no final 
authority at the prosent di) But tlio commentaries which 
geneially expound the law arc rospeoted as final authontios 
The Digests oomprise the three divisions of the Dliarma 
Shastra, 01 any two, or any one of them, or a portion of tho 
same compiled from the Text-Books and their commentaries with 
necessary comments They aio tho leading authorities on the 
subjects troatod therein Many Commontaiies on, and sovoral 
Digests of, the Toxt-Books, onginated with the rise of diffoient 
dynastios in India, and declined with their decline Theso woiks 
oneo gavo the law of tho toriitones governed by tho dynasties 
Tho English "Woiks on Hindu Law have been composed or 
compiled by Euiopean and Native wnteis They piofess to 
tieat m a somewhat systematic foim tho law as laid down m 
tho ongmal Hindu Law They aie looked upon m the light of 
authorities, and have alioaly secuiod a place iu the libraiy ot tho 
Indian lawyer Eoronsio Decisions on Hindu Law aio judgments 
passed by Courts of Law in cases involving different points of law 
Then numbei is daily increasing In point of piactical utility, 
Foiensic Decisions aie now-a-days held by judicial officers and 
practising lawyeis as fiist class authoiities on Hindu Law 
Judicial rulings are m fact tho illustrations of tho principles of 
lrw 

The whole system of Hindu Law is penadod by tho religious 
notions of tho Hindus Hence a preliminary knowledge of 
the Hindu religious systems which form an mtegial portion of 
Hindu juiimprudence, and beai an intimate connection with it, 
is indispensably necossaiy for thought understanding of tho logal 
tenets The general, special and local customs in voguo, as well as 
the existing usages of tho easto, clan, family and tube, aio also 
deemod to be an important branch of Hindu Law Well rocog- 
nized customs and usages are allowed to ovemde the diieet and 
distinct pi o visions of tho positive texts of Hindu Law 

4 
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Before entering into a detailed aoeount of the vanous doc¬ 
trines of Hindu Law treated in both the original and derivative 
sources of the law, it is desirable to take a rapid view of the 
different authorities respected in different parts of the British 
Indian Empire 

I — Text-rooks 

In tho beginning of the cioation tho Supremo Being taught 
laws to Swayambhuba Manu, who himself recollocted and ins¬ 
tructed them to ton sacrod sages, Manchi, Atn, Angiras, Pulus- 
tya, Pulaha, Kiatu, Prachota, Vasishta, Bhugu and Naiada 
These holy personages arc reverentially styled lords of cieated 
beings For the promulgation of tho said laws, Manu appointed 
his son Bhugu, who on his pait commumoated thorn to all tho 
Itishis Aftei the plan of the supiemo logi&lativo assembly piosided 
ovei by tho venerable sago Bhugu, who lohcaised tho laws 
of Manu, severil othor legislative councils weie established in 
couiso of time m diffoient paitics of India, and hoadod by pie- 
eminent saints selcotcd by tho said assemblies In tho absence of 
authoritative annals of Hindu legislation it is veiy difficult to 
traco accuiately tho pieciso localities and exact penods of tho 
soveral legislative assemblies, 01 ascoitam then lospectivo piosi- 
dents and proceedings Tho Hindu legislator liavo beongioup- 
ed undei two classes —Ancient 01 Bimntive, and Modern 
Ancient law-giveis weie holy sages of the Biamanicil class 
who assumed legislative authority Then poculiai qualifications 
foi the office of legislator weie, their abstmenco fiom woildly 
desuos and sensual gratification, absolute self-denial, piofound 
devotion toieligious and othci laudable pui suits, freo association 
with othoi classes, and ability of understanding tho feeliugs and 
notions of tho people for whom they legislated They peiformod 
to the best of their beliof the task of legislation, and onaclod 
such laws as wero deemed requisite for the regulation and vv ell- 
being of the community 

Modern legislator, who weie also of tho sacerdotal tube, 
were for tho most part competent and talented ministers or 
officers attached to the courts of modem Hindu sovereigns for 
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the puipose of regulating the laws of their tentones Their 
legislation was mainly confinod to the expression of their opinions 
on suoh portions of the ancient legislative enactments as were 
best suited to meet tho wants of their days They were the 
mouth-piece of their employers, and did what they had been 
diroctod to do Theso law-givers are the real authors of seveial 
Digests of which somo havo taken their titles fiom the wntoi’s 
pations The objection taken by some wnteis to the legislation of 
the Hindu legislator not being unifoini among the different oastes 
is untenable, foi uniformity of legislation can never be expected 
oven from the legislature of an enlightenod nation oomposed of 
persons of divoise manners and customs Tho number of the 
ancient Hindu law-giveis vauos aoooiding to the different 
lists of different writeis, and is evon londored uncertain by tho 
redactions of the namos of some legislators The redactions 
ire Vriddha, Vnhat, Madlijama md Laghu 

The following is an alphabetical list of the pumitive Hindu 
legislator with rodictions, which has boon prepared from tho 
vanous lists jiven by sevoial Native as well as Europoan 
wnteis 


1 Agast> a 
° Agni 
<3 Angnas 

(Tliioo redactions A, 
Vnhat A , and Hadliya- 
ma A) 

4 Apnstamba 

5 Aslnvaliyana 
0 Atreya 

7 Atn 

(Threo redactions A, 
Vnhat A, and Laghu 
A) 

8 Bhagun 

9 Bharadwaja 


10 Blingu 

11 Boudhayana 

12 Budha 

13 Chhagalaya 

14 Ckkidambara. 

15 Chyavana 

16 Daksha 

17 Datta 

18 Devala 

19 Dhoumya 

20 Gargya 

21 Gobhila 

22 Goutama 

(Two redactions G , and 
Vnddha G) 
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23 

Hanta 


49 

Paraksara 


(Four redactions 

H, 

50 

Pitamaha 


Vnddha II, Vnhat H, 

51 

roitinashi 


and Laghu H) 


52 

Poushura-sadi 

24 

Hiranya-keshi, 


53 

Praohota 

25 

Jabali 



(Two redactions P , and 

26 

Jamadagm 



Vrihat P) 

27 

Jatilkarana 


54 

Piajapati 

28 

Ipmwa 


55 

Pulaha 

29 

Kanwa 


66 

Pulastya 

30 

Kapila 



( Two redactions P ? 

3J 

Karshnajim 



and Laghu P) 

32 

TCasliyapa 


57 

Pishi-srmga 

33 

ICatyayana 


58 

Sakalya 


(Two redactions 

K, 

59 

Sakatayana 


Ynddlia Ii) 


CO 

Samvarta 

34 

Koutsya 



(Two redactions S , and 

35 

Kiifahnajmi 



Vnhat S) 

36 

Kuthmm 


*61 

Sandilya 

37 

ICutsya 


62 

Santanu 

38 

Liklnta 


63 

Satatapa 

39 

Loluta 



(Throe redactions S 

40 

Longakshi 



Vnddha S, and Laghu S 

41 

Manu 


64 

Satvavrata 


(Throo ledactions 

M., 

65 

Satyayna 


Vnddha M, and 

Vn- 

«■ 

66 

Shankha 


hat M) 


67 

Soma 

42 

Manoln 


68 

Sounaka 

43 

Markandeya 


69 

Bumantu 

44 

Mondgalya 


70 

Sumati 

45v 

Nachiketa 


71 

Ushana 

46 

Narada 


72 

Varshayani 

47 

Oupajandham 


73 

Yashishta 

48 

Parashara 



(Three ledactions Y, 


(Three redactions 

r, 


Vnddha V) 


Vnhat r, and Laghu P) 

74 

Vatsya 
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75 

Vishnu 


8(b 

Vj asa 



(Threo redactions 

V, 


(Two redactions 

V, 


Ynddha Y, and 

Vn- 


and Ynhat Y) 



hat V 


81 

'W’amun 


7b 

Viskwamitra 


82 

Yajnj avalkya, 


77 

Ynhaspati 



(Three redactions 

Y, 


(ThieO ledactious 

v, 


Vnddha Y, and 

Vu- 


Ynddha, Y, and 

Yn- 


hat Y) 



hat, V) 


83 

Y ima 


18 

Vyagra 



( Two redactions 

Y, 

19 

Vyagra-pada 



and Vnkat Y) 





84 

Yaska 



It cannot be afGimed 

tliat 

tho abovementionod holy 

sagos 


weio the only primitno Hindu legislator who wrolo on tho 
Hliaima Shastia, loi llieio might he voiy likely somo other Eishis 
whoso woiks may bo found out by n fuithei soaieh foi Manus¬ 
cripts, or made known by a Btnot examination ol Commentarios, 
Compilations and Digests 01 tho ancient Hindu law-givers 
mentioned m tho preceding list, Apastamba, Ashwalayana, 
Boudhayana, Gobhila, Hnanjakcshi, Kafyayana and Parabsaia 
aio also well-known for their treatises on tho Sutias namod after 
their respective authors Both tho Puranas and tho Mahabharata 
,iro tho sources through winch tho bnth and actions of tho 
pnmitivo Hindu legislator may be vory faintly known They 
scivo tho puipose of biographical information Tho Piuanas tieat 
of licroio lustoiy and mythology They are eighteen m 
numbei —Biamlia, Padma, Bramkanda, Agni, Yislmu, Garura, 
Diamhavaivartha, Siva, Lmga, Naiada, Skanda, Markandoya, 
Bhavishyat, Matsya, Yaiaha, Kauima, Yamana and Bhagavata 
Besides these, thoio are four IJpapuianas, namely, Mudgul, Ganesh, 
Kali and Sour Tho Mahabhaiata consists of oighteen Parv is — 
Adi, Sabha , Yana , Yirat, TJdjoga, Bhishma, Drona, Kurna, 
Saila, Sanptika, Stn, Santi, Anushasana, Ashwamodlnka, Ash- 
ramabasika, Mansala, Mahaprasthanika, Swargarohanika ^t is 
ono of tho two gieat epic poems, the other being the Ramayana, of 
Yalmiki Tho former details tho war between tho Kuius, sons 
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of Dhritarashtra, and tho Pandavas, sons of Pandu, for the 
regaining of then kingdom, Hastinapur (Delhi) It also notices 
tho biograpluoal incidents of many other kings and great men 
who flourished befoie the commencement of the war The latter 
grves an historical account of llama, ono of tho ton incarnations 
of the gicat Deity, and son of Dasaratha, king of Ajodhya It 
also nanates, amongst olhei things, tho war which Rama had 
with Ravana, monaick of Lanka, foi tho recovery of his wife 
Seta, who had been clandestinely and foroibly taken away to 
that place It is composed of sevon Kandas —Adi, Ajodhya, 
Aranya, Kiokindbya, Sundara , Lanka, Uthaiakanda Vya^a 
Rishi, one of tho abo\ enamed Hindu legislatois, and the leputed 
com])ilei of tho foiu Vodas, is known as tho author of tho 
Puranas and tho Mahabhai >ta 

The ancient Hindu Law is chiefly to be found in tho col¬ 
lections technically toimed Sankifas or institutes, of which tho 
authoiship has been attiibutod to tho abovomentioned sacred sagos 
The authenticity of theso woiks is acknowledged by tho Hindus 

It is flic opinion of tho best coiumontatois and scholiasts that 
tho Sanlnt is beaung tho n imos of tho afoies ud samts havo been 
piobably lccoidod fiom the \uJbal msli notions which they ga\e to 
then disciple^ Tho mode m which tho institutes aro wntton 
conoboi ites m a gioat cbgico tho asseition of tho commentator 
Witness tho Institutes of Mmu, Yvjnyavalkya, Paiashaia-md 
othoi sago" 1 A few lllusti ikons will bo sufficient to justify the 
opinions of the expositor In the Hist foui \oisos of tho first 
chaptei of the Manu Sanlnta, Hmu is doscubod to ha\e deliveiod 
his piccepts to tho holy sages at thou humble requost Again, 
m the fifty-eighth, fifty -ninth and sixtieth couplets of the same 
chaptei of tho same Sanlnta, it is said that Bhngu, ono of tho 
ton sages who had learnt the oodo of laws fiom Manu, was 
directed by him to lcpcat tho same to all the Biskis, and accord¬ 
ingly lio lchcaiscd the diuno code Yajnyavalkya is said m the 
first two vcises of his Institutes to have revealed “ the mles of 
duty m the country of tho black antolopo” to tho Mums, who 
lcqucstcd him to delivei them tho laws of different castes and 
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ordois Paiashara is mentioned at the outset of his Sanhita to 
hive impaited the piocopts of the Dlmrma Sinatra to his son 
Vyasa and other sacied sages at thou roquost Tho instiuctions 
which Menu, Bhrigu, Yajnyavall ya and Paiashaia impaited to 
their respective audionces weie all oral It is needless to multiply 
mstancos of a similar nature It is sufficient to lofoi tho reader 
to tho Institutes of the othoi sages 

It is a matter of sui pnso to notieo tho insertion of tho 
names ot Yajnyavalkya and P uaJnia m thou own lists 
of legislatois But the fact is not so smpiising as it sobms to 
boat Hist sight It is not at all piohahlo that tho said two 
law-givois mseited thou own names m then n^poctno lists, hut 
the enlistraont ol then nano v,r, m ill piohability, mado 
hy thou disoiplos at tho time of the coupo it ion of tho Smlutas 
boiling the names of the turn gicat sages Tlio Institutes of tho 
legislators Nos 3, 1, 7, 16, 22, 2 5, 3,, 18, 41, 48, 00, 01, Go, 71, 
73, 75, 77, 80, 82 and 83 of tho preceding list, aio considered 
hy some wnlois to ho of suponoi autl only, and toimod Smnti, 
whiio tho Sanhitas of tlio lemumng lav-gncis aic doomed to bo 
of mfenor authority, and design iM Upasinnti This distinction 
is nowhcie maintained m piaeticc Both tho classes aio equally 
impoifect at the present day P uashaia oidams m his S valuta 
that the ordinances of Mann, Goutama, Slianl ha and Likhita, 
as well as of his own aie nspectnclj °ppiopua(o to tho Krita 
oi Satya (fiist), the Ticta ( c ooond), the Dw ipai i (thud), and tho 
K ill (fouith or piescnt) Yuga It docs not at all appeal that this 
distinction has been piactically obsened in any ago All and 
cvoiy one of tho ancient 1 iw-givc 1 ” aro cquilly venoiatod no\t 
to Mmu in point ol autlioi (j The Institutes ol Parashara 
which, if it he conceded, weio specially composed foi this age, 
and intended to he applicable to it, could not hut be highly 
oppi eciated by the legal public, weio not tho Vyavahara branch 
of his Smnti entirely wanting Many tieatises aie attnbuted to 
tho same sago They are called his greater (Ynliat) oi less 
(Lagliu) Sanhita, or a later work of the wntei, when old 
(Ynddha) Generally speaking, tho Smntis of tho ancient legis- 
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lators aro not of consideiablo bulk They aro for the most part 
dovoted to religious coiemonics and daily obsoivanoos, but in¬ 
cidentally treat of legal topic* 

A consideiablo numboi of the Text-Books his boon destioy- 
od by the ravages of tnno Poitions of the wntmgs of a good 
numbor of the pumitive Hindu legislators ha\o also been subjected 
to tho depiedations of tune The loss is lneparable, and attnbu- 
tablc to tho want of duo caio on tho pait of the then ruling 
authorities and peisons mteiested in tho preservation of tho 
said woiks and writings But a small poition of the Text-Books 
and writings of the anciont law-givers, which escaped tho wreck 
of time, has como down to tho piesent generation No othoi 
extant Text-Books than that of Mann treat of all kinds of 
subjects They aio confined to tho discussion of such topics as 
aie connected with tho Smuti only, and ditfei fiom tho woik of 
Manu m a fow instances both m tho nature of doctime and 
foim Revoial wnteis of tho Digests of Hindu Law occasion¬ 
ally allude to the Text-Books which aro no longer extant 
Owing to the absence of gonimio clnonology, tho difficulty 
of ascertaining tho piouse time, m which tho Text-Books wero 
actually composed, has been gieatly folt by the Suiaknt scholais 
of Euiope They have, therofoie, had to losoit to internal 

tudenco foi tho doteimiaation of tho dates of tho seveial 
iSuihitas But tho ovidonco upon which they foimcd then 
opinions on the ages of the Instituto^ of the sacicd sages 
is so much blonded with conjectures and hj pothesos that it 
t annot be safely relied upon Tho conclusions aruvod at by them 
upon the samo ovidcnco aro sometimes diametrically opposite 
Historical and positive proofs aio, howovei, tho only cntcua 
foi dctoimming conoctly tho penod of tho composition of tho 
anoient works on Hindu Law Of the extant Text-Books, tho 
Code of Manu and tho fchnlnta of Yajnyavalkya aro the two 
prmcip il woiks on the anciont Hindu Law But these two Text- 
Books of Hindu Law do not absolutely exoludo all reforonces to 
the Institutes of tho other holy sages, which aie also consulted 
with ad\antage on rnanj occasions 
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Mann is the most ancient and authoritative of all tho pri¬ 
mitive Hindu legislators He is described in his Sanhita to have 
sprung from the self-extent Being, and is, tlierefoio, known as 
Swajambhuva He was the pandson of Brahma, and the first 
progenitor of the human rac* Swayambhuva Manu was tho 
primeval and supreme law-givor of the Hindus He flourished 
m the boginmng of the world Fiom him originally descended 
six personages, who wore thoroughly conversant with tho sorip- 
tures, exalted m dignity, and eminently powerful These were 
Twarochisha, Outhamami, Taniasa, Roivata, Chakshusha and 
Vaivaswata, the six Manus, who wero followed by seven more of 
the same designation All of them ruled tho mundane regions The 
placo as well as the length of time Manu lived arc not known. 

Mr Arthur Steele says that the Smriti of Manu is said to 
have been composod by a Itishi of that name in Bonaros This 
statement, unsupported as it is by any authonty whatever, is 
questionable Tho extant Manu Sanhita, as already observed, 
lias been reduced to writing by some body othor than Manu 
With reforenco to the place of tho composition of the work no 
ovidonce has been adduced by Mr A Steele who seems to rely 
upon tradition without any foundation Tho Sanhita of Manu, 
denominated Manava Dharma Shastra, is tho most anoient of tho 
written laws of tho Hindus It is hold m all ages with profound 
voneration after the Yedas m holiness, and forms the basis of 
Hindu jurisprudence Manu has been invariably followed by 
other wi iters of the Dharma Shastras, and cited as their undeniable 
authority His ordinances wero regarded by them with such 
leverence that no portion of thoir own writings, whioh is incon¬ 
gruous with his, was to be respected Among tho subjeots dealt 
with m the Manava Dharma Shastra may be noticed cosmogony, 
metaphysics, otkics, rituals, expiation, jurisprudence, politics, 
commerce, military affaiis, metempsychosis, the futuie world, 
as well as othor curious and interesting subjects 

Under the head of Judicature and Law the topios treated 
m tho Institutes of Manu relate to the judioial proceedings as 
well as to the civil and criminal laws Of the eighteen principal 
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titles of law dwelt upon by Manu, and settled as the ground-work 
of all judioial procedure m the world m his time, the first ten 
and the last hut one diroctly beai upon oivil law, but the 
remaining titles have more or less reference to criminal law 

The eighteen titles of law alluded to are as follows 

1 Debt and Loans for consumption 

2 Deposits and Loans for use 

3 Sale without ownership 

4 Concerns among partnors 

5 Subtraction of what has been given 

6 Non-payment of wages or hire 

*7 Non-performanco of agreements 

8 Rescission of sale and pui chase 

9 Disputes between master and servant 

10 Contests on boundaries 

11 Assult 

12 Slander 

13 Larceny 

14 Robbery and other violence 

15 Adultery 

16 Alteroation between man and wife, and their soveral 

duties* 

17 Inheritance 

18 Gaming with dice and with living creatuies 

From the description of tho above mentioned titles of law, 
it will appear that Manu has not exhausted or touched upon all 
the legal subjects The various topics of Hindu Law, which form 
the subject of forensio discussion, have neither been fully treated 
nor referred to by the divine legislator No methodical arrange¬ 
ment of the subjects discussed by Manu is to be found in his 
Code This want of method has been conjectured by Mr James 
Mills and a few other writers to be more the result of design 
than that of acoident But this supposition gives way to a more 
consistent hypothesis of the fact of periodical additions made 
subsequently to the promulgation of Manu’s Laws without any 
regard to method Professor Horaoe Dayman Wilson refutes 
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the charge of the defective classification of the Laws of Manu 
brought by Mr James Mills m the following manner —“Con¬ 
fessedly the laws of Manu were intended for an early stage of 
sooiety, when it is more important to devise than to classify 
Classification is the business of high refinement, and then, accord¬ 
ing to our author’s own showing, is never very successfully per¬ 
formed ” The Institutes of Manu command veneration for 
imparting a knowledge of the anoient laws, manners, oustoms and 
religious institutions of tho Hindus But all that is to be found 
m the Code of Manu is not m vogue m the prosent age , for 
many customs, laws, manners and religious institutions mentioned 
therein, are not observed by tho Hindus of the present day It 
is said that Manu repioduoed the laws of Biahma in one 
bundled thousand oouplets, classified under twenty-four heads m 
one thousand chapters This le-production is known as Vnhat 
Manu Sanhita It was made over to Narada, who abridged it 
m twelve thousand verses, and delivered the abridgment to Su- 
mati, son of Bhngu Narada’s epitome was again abridged by 
Sumati in four thousand couplots The extant Manava Dharma 
Shastia, which consists of two thousand six hundred and eighty- 
five verses m twelvo chapteis, is a portion of Sumati’s epitome, 
and is termed tho Laghu Manu Sanhita or the minor Institutes of 
Manu Nowhere except in the Piesidency of Bombay, is the Manava 
Dharma Shastra now viewed m the light of a work of conclu¬ 
sive authority The High Court of Bombay has, however, held 
m the caso of Fionjoevandas Toolseydas iuuis Dewcoovor Baeo* 
that tho Sanhita of Manu is one of the current authorities on the 
Hindu law administered on that side of India 

Tho antiquity of the Manava Dharma Shastra has been ac¬ 
knowledged evory wheie But the preciso date of its composition 
is not correctly given by any scholai, whether European or In¬ 
dian Tho estimate formed of the ago of Manu’s Code by 
Messrs Chozy, Deslongchamps, Elphmstone, Jones, Schlegel 
and Wilson, vanes fiom the thirteenth to the fourth century 
before the birth of Christ Doubts have been thrown by Dr Max 


* Bombay High Court Reports, Vol I 131. 
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Muller on the authorship of the Manava Dharma Shastra by the old 
Manu who composed and chanted some characteristic hymns given 
m the Big Yeda Sanhita The learned professor is of opinion 
that thero is no reason to suppose that the author of the Manava 
Shastra actually bore the name of Manu, and concludes from 
verse 62 of Chapter X of the said work, that its writer alludes 
to the old Manu as a different person But this opinion is 
merely based upon conjectures, and has emanated from the pro¬ 
fessor’s forgetfulness of Bhngu’s rehearsal of Manu’s Laws to 
the holy sages 

Su William Jones thus describes the Manava Dharma 
Shastra —“ The work, now presented to the European world, 
contains abundance of curious matter extremoly intei estmg both 
to speculative lawyers and antiquaries, with many beauties, which 
need not be pointed out, and with many blemishes, which cannot 
be justified or palliated It is a system of despotism and priest- 
oraft, both indeed limited by law, but artfully conspiring to 
give mutual support, though with mutual checks, it is filled 
with strange conceits in metaphysics and natural philosophy, 
with idle superstitions, and with a sokemo of theology most 
obscurely figurative, and consequently liablo to dangerous 
misconception, it abounds with minute and childish formalities, 
with ceremonies generally absurd and often ridiculous, the 
punishments are partial and fanciful, for some crimes, dreadfully 
cruel, for others reprehensibly slight, and the very moials, 
though rigid enough on the whole, are in one or two instances 
(as m the oase of light oaths and of pious perjury) unaooount- 
ably relaxed, nevertheless, a spmt of sublime devotion, of 
benevolenco to mankind, and of amiable tenderness to all sentient 
creatures, pervades the whole work, the style of it has a oertam 
austere majesty, that sounds like the language of legislation and 
extorts a respectful awe, the sentiments of independence on all 
bemgs but God, and harsh admonitions even to Kings, are truly 
noble, and tho many panogyncs on the Gayatn, the Mother, 
as it is called, of the Yeda, prove the author to have adoied (not 
the visible material sun, but) that divine and incomparably 
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greater light, to use the words of the most venerable text in the 
Indian Scripture, which illumines all, delights all, from which 
all proceed, to whioh all must return, and which alone oan irra¬ 
diate (not our visual organs merely, but our souls and) our in¬ 
tellects Whatever opinion, m short, may be formed of Manu 
and his laws, m a oountry happily enlightened by sound phi¬ 
losophy and the only true revelation, it must be remembeied, 
that those laws aie actually revered, as the word of the Most 
High, by nations of great importance to the political and com¬ 
mercial interests of Europe, and partioulaily by many millions 
of Hindu subjects, whose well-directed industry would add 
largely to the wealth of Britain, and who ask no more in leturn 
than protection for their persons and places of abode, justice m 
their tempoial concerns, indulgence to the prejudices of their old 
religion, and the benefits of those laws, whioh they have been 
taught to boliove sacred, and which alone they can possibly com¬ 
prehend *’ With refeionoe to the unfavourable remarks of Sir 
William Jones on the Manava Dharma Shastra, it may be said 
that they havo been made without any consideration of the real 
state of things peculiarly adapted to the religious notions of 
the Hindus 

Ii respective of the blemishes of the Institutes of Manu, the 
work is distinguished for its very great antiquity and classic 
beauty, and has undergone several editions and venous from the 
pen of many scholars of eminent learning In 1813 tho Sanskrit 
Text of the Manu Sanhita with Kulluka Bhatta’s Commentary, 
which will be hereafer noticed under the head of Commentanes, 
was published m tho Devanagan character at Calcutta Mr 
(afteiwards Sir) Giatfes Chamney Haughton, Professor of Hmdu 
Literature in the East India College, edited the original Text of 
the Manava Dharma Shastia whioh was punted m Devanagan 
type at London in 1825 The Laws of Manu were edited by 
the Fiench Scholar Monsieur Loiseleur Deslougohamps, and pub¬ 
lished in the Devanagn character at Pans m 1830 In 1833 an 
edition of tho ongmal Intitutes of Manu appeared in Bengali 
character m Calcutta The first three books of the Sanscnt Code 
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of Manu by an anonymous Writer (whose name as we learnt from 
a reliable source was Tara Chand Chakravarti) were prmted in the 
Devanagri and Bengali cbaraotors at Calcutta in 1833 A literal 
Bengali translation of the said books is given with a few notes 
in Bengali appended thereto Babu Devandra Nath Tagore is 
the editor of an edition of the original Toxt of Manu together 
with tho Commentary of Kulluka Bhatta, m Bengali type, 
followed by a Bengali veision rendeied partily by Pundit Yadu 
Natha Nyayapanchanana, Bead Master of the Ahireetola Verna¬ 
cular Grammar School, and partly by Pundit Bharat Chandia 
Skiromam, Piofessor of Smriti in the Calcutta Sanskrit College 
It was published at Calcutta m 1866 The fiist five books of 
tho Sanhita of Manu have been translated by the formei, and the 
rest by the lattei But the entire work has been revised by the 
last mentioned Pandit The Bengali version is evidently a literal 
rendering of tho text Pandit Jibananda Vidyasagara, B A , 
Superintendent of the Calcutta Free Sanskrit College, edited 
tho original Manu Sanhita or Institutes of Manu with tho Com- 
meutaiy of Kulluka Bhatta This edition was prmted m the 
Bovanagari character at Calcutta m 1874 The cailiost English 
translation of the Sanskrit text of tho Manava Dharma Shastra 
appealed from tho pon of Sir William Jones, the most distin¬ 
guished linguist, and Chief Justice of the late Supreme Court of 
Bengal Dr Theodore G-oldstucker, one of tho fiist Sanskrit 
scholars of Europe who has caiofully examined all the curront 
English tianslations of the original works on Hindu Law, is not 
at all disposed to entertain a very high opinion of Sir William 
Jones* version of the Institutes of Manu Dr A C Burnell, of 
tho Madras Civil Service, is also of the same opinion, and speaks 
of the tianslation as follows —“ It is far from exaot, and is 
elegant rathei than cntieal ” The English translation of the 
Institutes of Manu by Sir William Jonos was first published at 
Calcuta m 1794, and again m 1796 It is also incorporated m 
his woiks publibhod by Lord Teignmoutli 

A revised odition of Sir William Jonos’ version of tho Manava 
Dharma Shastia, with elucidatory notes, by Professor G C 
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Haughton was printed at London m 0 1825 Sir G C Haughton’s 
edition of Sir William Jones’ translation of tho Code of Manu 
does not do away with the absolute necessity for a further thorough 
levision of the version inasmuch as it gives an inaccurate render¬ 
ing of many texts of the pumeval Hindu legislator Mr William 
H Morley is clearly guilty of palpable carelessness m stating 
that Sir G C Haughton has rendered an independent version 
of the text of Manu, for a reference to tho work of Professor 
Haughton will show that it is a re-prmt of Su William Jones’ 
translation with slight alterations The writers of Hmda Law 
who have adoptod Mr Morley’s opinion on the nature of Sir 
G 0 Haughton’s work are likewise guilty of carelessness In 
1833 Sir William Jones’ translation of the fust throe books of 
Manu’s Ordinances, accompanied by a rovised version of the 
same, with foot-notes m English added for tho justification ot 
the discrepancies, appeared in the edition of the Manava Dhairna 
Shastra by Babu Tara Chand Chakravarti The accuracy of 
the revised translation is far from being questioned by Dr Gold 
etucker who considers tho translator to be a very competent 
scholar 

The Rev P Peroival, Professor of Vernacular Litoiature 
in tho Presidency College of Madras, presented to the legal pro¬ 
fession an edition of Sir William Jones’ version of the Manava 
Dharma Shastra as collated with the Sanskut text by Su Graves 
Chamney Haughton and levised by him The editor, who 
appears to be a scholai, has not revisod Sir William Jones’ 
inaccurate rendering His edition, which is, however, a re-prmt 
of Professor Haughton’s, contains m addition to what is given 
therein an introduction imparting interesting information as well 
as an analytical and a general index It foims tho third edition 
of Sir William Jones’ translation of the Institutes of Manu 
according to the Commentary of Kulluka Bhatta It was punted 
at Madras in 1863 Mr Standish Grove Grady, Reader on 
Hindu, Mahomedan and Indian Law to the Inns of Court, edited 
Sir William Jones’ version of the Manu Sanhita as compared 
with the original text and revised by Profossoi Haughton 
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This edition, like that of the Rev Mr Porcival, has been 
reprinted from Mr Haughtons’ with an additional advertisement 
and index by the editor Mr Grady’s edition was published at 
London in 18G9 Mr D Richardson translated into English 
from the Burmese language the Institutes of Manu under the 
title of Danathal The Code of Manu was rendered from the 
original into the German language by Mr Huttner in 1797 
Monsieur Loiseleur Deslongehamps made a Eronoh rendering 
of the Laws of Manu The version was printed at Pans m 1833, 
The English translations of the several texts of Manu, ocoumng 
m the various Oommontanes and Digests of Hindu Law, by 
different scholars of Europe and India, conflict with one another, 
and are also at variance with Sir William Jones’ rendering Ins¬ 
tances of the confliot have been partially noticed by Dr Gold- 
stucker Whatever may the cause of the disagreement of the 
English versions of Manu’s text, the neoossity for the revision 
of the conflicting translations is dosirablo Tho suggestion of 
Dr Goldstucker for rendering the variant vorsions consistent and 
compatible with the original Tnay be practically carried out 
by competent soholars of the present time 

Next to the levered legislator Manu, m point of importance 
and authority, but notm ordei of time, is Yajnyavalkya, grand¬ 
son of Vishwamitra Yajnyavalkya is described m the Intro¬ 
duction to his Sanhita to have held his legislative council at 
Mithila Yajnyavalkya’s Sanhita treats of Ritual law and expia¬ 
tion in one thousand and twenty-three couplets, and excels the 
Institutes of Manu in conciseness of arrangement In India the 
text of Yajnyavalkya with its well-known commentary entitled 
Mitaksharah which is to be noticed under the head of Commenta¬ 
ries, is the nearly universal authority The ago of Yajnyavalkya’s 
Code has not boen definitely determined But its earliest date is 
conjectured to be the middle of the first century after Christ In 
the years 1812 and 1829 the original text of Yajnyavalkya with 
the Mitakshara was published in the Devanagan character m Cal¬ 
cutta An edition ofthe Sanhita of Yajnyavalkya was also printed 
m Devanagan type at Calcutta dunng tho years 1840 to 1845 
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Pandit Bhavani Charana Vfcndyopadhya, the late editor 
ot Samaohara Chandrika, edited the Sanskrit text of Yajnya- 
valkya whioh was printed in Bengali type at Calcutta Dr A F 1 
Stenzlor of Breslau is the editor of an edition of the Smnti of 
Yajnyavalkya The work contains marginal notes showing pa¬ 
rallel pasages m the Institutes of Manu This mode of arrange¬ 
ment is extremely useful to the reader m the oompanson of the 
dootrmes propounded by the two great law-givers A German 
translation of the original Code is also given in this edition The 
book was printed at Berlin m 1849 A select portion of the 
Aohara ICandas as well as the entire Yyavahara Kanda of the 
DhaimaShastra of Yajnyavalkya wore translated from Sanskrit 
into English by Dr Edwaid Roor, and Mr William Austin 
Montnou of the Calcutta Bar Under the title of Hindu law and 
judicature the tianslation was published m Calcutta m 1859 It 
abounds with many useful and learned annotations A prefaoe, 
an interesting introduction and an index are all to be found m 
thoir proper places No exception appears to have been directly 
taken by Dr Goldstucker to tho accuracy of Mossrs Roer and 
Montnou’s translation of Yajnyavalkya’s Smnti But it cannot 
be said that tho version is altogether tree from imperfeotions 
Mutual conflict of the English version of the same text of 
Yajnyavalkya, cited m tho sevoral Commontanes and Digests of 
Hindu Law translated by tho oriental scholars, lias been partially 
pointed out by Dr Goldstuoker Again, the rondenng of Yajny- 
avalkya’s text by Mossrs Roer and Montnou is moosistent with 
what has been rondered by different scholars Instances of the 
discrepant translations of tho same text of Yajnyavalkya aro 
numeious Henoe the absolute nocossity of tho levision of the 
conflicting versions of Yajnyavalkya’s text 

Atri was produced fiom the eye of Brahma IIo was the 
father of Datta alias Dattatreya, Durvasa and Soma His namo 
does not appear in tho list of the ancient Hindu legislators men¬ 
tioned in the three verses of the Padma Purana, though given m 
other lists A perspicuous treatise consisting of four hundred 
and fifteen oouplets has boon wntten by Atri It contains 

0 
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an epitome of the topics trdhted of m the Manava Dharma 
Shastra 

The Sanskrit toxt of the Atri Sanhita has been edited by 
Pandit Bhavani Charana Vandyopadhyaya, the editor of Yajny- 
avalkya’s Smnti, and published m the Bengali character at Cal¬ 
cutta Besides the Sanhita of Atri there are two other institutes 
of his own as Ynhat Atri Sanhita and Laghu Atri Sanhita^ 
eaoh of which is m five chapters Tho foimer oontams one 
hundred and thirty-three verses in addition to the prose The 
latter consists of one hundred and thirty-four couplots inter¬ 
mixed with an inconsiderable portion written m prose 

Yishnu was an ancient saorod sage who must not be confound¬ 
ed with tho Indian divinity, Vishnu An elegant work by 
Vishnu partly m prose and partly m verso is m existence It 
is written m one hundred chapters and contains five hundrod 
and thirty-nine couplets besides proso A metrical epitomo of 
the work of Yishnu is also extant An edition of the original 
text of Yishnu by Pandit Bhavani Charana Yandyopadhyaya, 
the editor of the Atn Sanhita, had 1 been published m Bengali at 
Calcutta 

Of tho Institutes of Harita, his greater and less Sanhitas as 
well as a metrical abridgment of his treatise m piose, are m exis¬ 
tence 

The Ynhat Harita Sanhita is composed of eight chapters 
m two thousand five hundrod and sixty couplots Tho Laghu 
Harita Sanhita oontams one hundred and eighty-four versos 
m seven chapters Ushana alias Shukra is the regent of tho 
planet Venus He was son of Kavi who had been begotten by 
Bhnghu. 

Two metrical Institutes have been written by Ushana 
They are respectively called Ushna Smnti and Ushana Dharma 
Shastra after the name of the writer These, of whioh the latter 
is an abridgment of tho formor, are both extant Tho Ushana 
Smnti consists of six hundied and twenty-one oouplets in nine 
chapters The Ushana Dharma Sastra oontams in one ohapter 
fifty-one verses 
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Angiras was born from the mouth of Brahma He was 
according to the Bhagavata the father of Vnhaspati, TJtathya 
and Samvarta, and flourished during the reign of the second 
Manu 

A oonoise tract consisting of seventy-two oouplets in one 
ohapter has been composed by tho above mentioned sage 

The original Sanhita of Angiras has been edited by Pandit 
Bhavani Charana Vandyopadhyaya, the editor of the Vishnu 
Smnti, and printed m tho Bengali charactoi at Calcutta 

Yama, brother of tho seventh Manu, and governor of the 
world below, is tho authoi of a short treatise containing m one 
chapter consisting of seventy-eight verses 

Apastamba wrote m ten chapters a work consisting of one 
hundrod and ninety-five couplets 

Samvarta, tho son of Angiras, wrote a Sanhita of which 
an epitome m two hundred and twenty-seven vorses is only 
available in Bengal 

Hat} ayana composed a tract which is not only oomplete but 
lucid Tho Sanhita of Kalyayana consists of four hundred 
and eighty couplets m three chapters 

Vnhaspati was according to one legend son of Angiras, 
but according to another the son of Devala Ho is the legent of 
the planet Jupiter 

The Sanhita written by Vnhaspati m twelve chapters con¬ 
tains two thousand eight hundred and oighty-nmo couplets 

An epitome of Vnhaspati’s Code consisting of eighty verses 
m one chapter is also ovtant 

Parashara, grand son of Vashishta, wroto m twelve chapters 
a treatise on Achara and Prayaschitta only, containing five hun- 
dicd and oigbty-ono couplets 

The original Sanhita of Parashara has undergone an edition 
fiom the pen of Pundit Bhavani Charana Vandyopadhya, the 
editor of the Toxt-Book of Angiras It has been printed m the 
Bengali ohai actor at Caloutta 

Vyasa was tho son of Parashara by a fishoi woman named 
Matsya Gandha lie is also known by tho name of Krishna 
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Dwaipayan, and so called from his having boon born m the 
Knshna Dwipa or Black Island Among tho remarkable com¬ 
pilations of Vyasa are the four Vodas, the eighteen Furanas 
and tho Mahabharat, whioh have been previously notioed Of 
his compositions on the Dharma Shastra, two only are in exist¬ 
ence They are the Yyasa Sanhita and the Laghu Vyasa 
Sanhita The Vyasa Sanhita oompnses two hundred and forty- 
ono verses in four chapters The Laghu Vyasa Sanhita contains 
m two chapters one hundred and twenty-two oouplets 

SfyJmkha, brother of Likhita, is the writer of a metrical 
treatise on tho Dharma Shastra which consists of three hundiod 
and twenty-four verses m eighteen chapters 

An edition of the original Sanhita of Shankha appeared 
from tho pen of Pandit Bhavani Charana Vandyopadhya, tho 
editor of tho Parashara Smnti It was published in tho Bengali 
character at Caloutta 

Likhita, brother of Shankha, has written m one ohaptoi 
eighty-eight couplets only 

Both Shankha and Likhita conjointly composed in prose a 
treatise which has also been epitomized m vorse The joint com¬ 
position of the two brothers as woll as thoir separate treatises 
are considered as one work 

There were two sagos who bore the name of Daksha ono 
was son of Brahma known by tho designation of Praoheta, and 
occupied a place among tho ten lords of created beings, while 
the other was grandson of Prachma Varahisha It seems, thoie- 
fore, extremely doubtful which of them was the law-giver Tho 
authorship of a work is, however, asoribed to Daksha In seven 
ohapters the Sanhita of Daksha is written, and contains two 
hundred and eight versos Pandit Bhavani Charana Vandyo¬ 
padhya, the editor of tho Dhurma Shastra of Shankha, edited 
the Sanskrit text of tho Sanhita of Daksha, which was printed 
m the Bengali oharaoter at Caloutta 

Goutama, son of Gotama, who founded a rational system 
of logic and metaphysios, wrote in prose an excellent treatiso 
in twenty-nine ohaptors Tho Sanhita of Goutama appoars to 
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bo moro developed than the Institutes of any other venerable 
sage of antiquity Although the name of Gbutama is mentioned 
m every list of legislators, texts are often quoted m hia father’s 
name In addition to the above mentioned work, anothor treatiso 
©ntitlod Vnddha Gknitama Sanhita is also extant, and contains in 
twenty-two chapters ono thousand five hundrod and two couplets 
Satatapa has written on expiation and penanoe a treatise 
of whioh an epitome containing m six ohapters two hundred and 
thirty versos is extant 

Vaslushta was born from the breath of Brahma Ife was 
the preceptor of tho inferior gods The Sanhita of Yashishta is 
m twenty-one chapters, and consists of two hundred and eighty- 
four couplets mixed with prose 

In 1S45 tho original Sanhitas of the immediately preceding 
nineteen legislators were printed in Devanagan at Caloutta 

Tho Institutes of the aforesaid law-givers were edited by 
Pandit Jibananda Yidyasagara, B A, Supormtendont of tho 
Calcutta Free Sanskrit Colloge Tho edition was published un- 
dei tho title of Dharma Shastra Sangraha in Devanagan typo 
at Calcutta m 1876 

ICashyapa was son of Mariohi, G-argya was tho son of tho 
well-known astronomer Gargya 

Narada was begotten by Biahma and again by Kashyapn 
Ho was a sage among the gods, and composed a Sanhita of whioh 
one chapter on Civil and Criminal Law is extant Dr Julius 
Jolly published an English translation ot the extant Sanhita of 
Narada from the original The voision was punted in 1876 

Prachota was son of Piachma Yarahisha by a daughter of the 
Ocoan He was father of Daksha The Smntis of the above- 
mentioned twonty four sacred sagos have boen epitomized and 
oollocted m the compilation designated Chatur Yinsati Smriti 
Bhngu was produced from the skin of Brahma Ho is, there¬ 
fore, generally known by tho opithet son of Brahma 

Agreeably to one legend, Devala was son of Yishwamitra 
and giandsire of the distinguished grammarian Panmi, but accord¬ 
ing to anothei he was the groat grandson of Daksha 
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Manclu was produced fi«m the mind of Brahma 
Pulastya was father of Agastya 

Rishi-snnga was miraculously begotten in a doe by Vibhan- 

daka 

Yisliwamitra was the son of Raja Q-adhi, a Kshatnya He 
was a sago of the military class, and subsequently becamo a 
a Brahmana on account of his profound devotion According to 
the late lamented Bengal junst, Pandit Bhava Sankara Yidya- 
latna, the Institutes of the aforesaid holy sagos with the excep¬ 
tion of Atn as well as those of Boudhayana, Jabali, Kuthumi, 
Lougaksbi, Piaskara, Poithinashi and Sumanti are all compiled 
m the collection teiraed Shattrmshun Mathung or thirty-six ordi¬ 
nances Unlortunatoly no edition of the Shattrmshun Mathung 
has hitherto been published foi the information of the legal public 
At least an edition of tho Dhaima Shastras of the preceding 
seventeen legislators, which are not to bo found in the compila¬ 
tion of Pandit Jibananda Yidj asagara, ought to be published 
Agastya was son of Pulastya But the legendary account 
of Agastya’s bntli is that ho was producod in an earthen jar 
by Mitravaruna 

Bharadwaja was tho son of Vnhaspati Budha was tho 
grandson of Atn He was the son of Soma by Tara, the wifo 
of Ynhaspati 

Chyavana was the son of tho planet Shukra (Yenus) 

Datta alias Dattatroya was one of tho sons of Atn 
Dhaumya was tho pnest of tho Pandavas or sons of Pandu 
Soma was the son of Atn by Annasnya, tho daughter of 
Daksha 

Wamun, a Brahma Rishi of Hindustan, wioto a tiact on 
Achara, Vyavahara and Piayaschitta 

The Sanhitas of Ashwalayana, Bharadwaja, Budha, Hna- 
nya-koshi, Lohita, Prajapati, Sapdilya and Sounaka are also ox- 
tout Of them some aie written m prose, some m verse, and 
somo paitly in prose aud paitly in verse 

Professor A F Sten/ler considers tho Dhaima Shastias of 
the pnmitno Hindu legislators Nos *1, 4, 7, 10, 11, 11, Jl, 16, 
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18,20,22,23, 25,27, 32,33,38, 4D, 41, 42, 40,48,49,50, 51, 
53, 54, 56, 57, 60, 63, 66, 69, 71,73, 75, 76, 77, 80, 82, and 83 
to bo all extant from Ins having personally met with citations 
from all of thorn He has not, however, been able to meet with 
any quotations from the law-givers Nos 2, 12, 36, 64, and 67 
But the existence of the Text-Books of tho holy sagos Nos 12 
and 36, oannot be questioned simply fiom tho faot of tho 
learned professor’s failure to moot with any citations fiom them 
Mr H T Colebrooke speaks of the existence of the woiks 
of the legislators Nos 5, 8, 17 and 19 Of these the Dharma 
Shastra of the sage No 5 has been already mentioned to be m 
existence Mr Harry Borradaile of tho Bombay Civil Servico 
says that the Institutes of the law-givors Nos 0, 35, 43, 45, 65, 
7 4, and 78 aro m existence Mi Wilson states that tho Smutis 
of tho legislators Nos 9, 15, 28, 39 and 61 aio extant Among 
those the fiist, fouith and last have alieady been noticed Ac¬ 
cording to Mi A Steele tho Smuti of tho sage No 81 is 
extant 

Babu Shyama Chaiana Yidyabhusana, tho learned authoi 
of the Vyavastha Chandnka, mentions the names of the legis¬ 
lators Nos 21, 24, 20, 29, 30, 31, 34, 37, 44, 47, 52, c 5, 5S, 59 f 
68, 70, 72, 79 and 84, without any allusion to the existonco or 
non-existence of thou Sanhitas, excepting thoso of the sages No 1 * 
24 and 68 of which pievious notice has been taken Tho Text- 
Books of the law-givcis Nos 1 and 62 aio said by some wntcis 
to be extant 

Besides the abovementioned Sanhitas tlioro aie the Kokila 
and Saptarshi Smi ltis The lattei is, as its name impoits, tho 
Smnti of seven sages Whoievor tho Sanhitas of tho afoiesaid 
legislator may he found, they aio not all to be had m one place 
But a great poition of thorn may be found in tho Government 
oolleotions of Bengal, Bombay, Madias, London and other places 
Many texts, if not tho entire institutes, of a greator number 
of tho ancient Hindu law-givois are often met with In tho 
Commontanos, compilations and digosts of Hindu Law, they 
aie occasionally quoted, and aio of a fragmentary natuio 
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The texts of the Smrrtis of any othei sages than thoso 
mentioned m Jibananda Yidyasagara’s as Dharma Shastra Sau- 
grahas havo not been published, except the extracts fiom tho 
Sanhftas of Boudhayana and Narada given amongst other 
matters m Messrs West and Buhler’s Digest of Ilindu Law 
With the exception of tho English translations of the Text- 
Books of Manu, Yajnj avalkya and Narada, which have been 
before noticed, as well as of the extracts from the Smutis ol 
Apastamba, Boudhayana, Goutama, Narada, Yashishta and 
Yishnu by Dr J G Buliler given in Messrs West and Buklei’s 
Digest of Hindu Law, no regular versions of the Sanhitas of 
other legislators have yet been made into English 

In conclusion it may be remarked that the Dharma Shastras 
of tho pnmitivo Hindu legislators havo beon recognized to 
be the independent authorities and sources ot Hindu Law Tho 
preoepts of the Smntis have, howevor, been intei feied with by 
usage, and their language has boon rendored obscure by timo Foi 
the true exposition of the law land down m the several Sanhitas 
recourse must be had to the various commentanes and digosis 
which are now looked upon as the ropositonos of Hindu Law, 

II — CoWMLNTARILS 

Owing to tho abstiuso and obscure nature ol tho writings of tho 
primitive Hindu lawgivois sevoral commentaries and glossos 
have been written by many learned lawyears of India Tho com¬ 
ments of commentators and glossatois ha\o foi the most part ten¬ 
dered the meaning and sense of the obscure and vaguo texts 
dear and comprehensible Had there been m fact no interpre¬ 
tation or elucidation of tho writings of tho anciont holy sages, 
it would have been vory difficult to unfold and grasp thou 
purport A considerable portion of the texts of the anoient 
Hindu legislators without comment would have beon left out at 
once as quite mexplioablo and useless The original and pure 
Hindu Law does not appear to partake of muoh confusion or 
uncertainty, but it has been rendered moro oonfused and un¬ 
certain by the speculations of commentators whose comments 
always abound with ingenuous lofinoments of reasoning 
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Of tlio Commentanos some are merely elucidatory of the 
to\ts of the Smriti Shastra, while others not only expound them, 
but mtioduco citations fiom other woiks for interpreting fully and 
expanding the meaning of tho texts oommentod upon The latter 
class of Commentanos has gieatly developed the ancient Hindu 
Law They are of great importance, and may bo piopcrly ar¬ 
ranged under tho head of Digosts Theso Commentaries are ul¬ 
timately recoived as first m authonty on acoount of their deal¬ 
ing with the doctrmos of Hindu Law m suoh a mannor as to 
leave^ few material questions undetermined 

Commontators ofton cite m tho corn so of mteipietation 
nonlegal works, such as *he Vedas, tho Ruianas, tho Mahabharata, 
tho Ramayana, Fanmi’s Giammai and other books m ordor to 
impiess on tho mind of tho leader that a spirit of harmony pre- 
\ads over the whole of tho antiquity of India Whoie commen¬ 
tators differ in the exposition of tho samo text, proference is to 
bo givon to the comment of tho glossator which is consistent 
with tho text, 01 reference is to bo mudo to the onginal toxt itself 
01 mteipietation Nothing fiom any foieign souice should be 
introduced into tho mtoipictation of any text of Hindu Law 
Tho text should not, howe\ei, ho mterpiotod by stiained ana¬ 
logies Tho Hindu Law contains m itself the punciples of its 
own exposition Commentanos which explain tho texts of tho 
ancient Hmuu Law-givers may bo devided into thieo classes, 
namely —1 General 2 Special 3 Running Goneral Com- 
montancs olucidato the doctnnos of Hindu Law m goneral 
Special Commentaries deal with the exposition of paitioulai toxts 
Running Commentaries aio those which expound ovoiy torm, 
ovoiy pluaso and every sentence of the original toxts Unfoi- 
tunitoly the Commentanos on all the extant Text-Books have 
not been tiansmittod to the present generation But those that 
aro oxtant are not too numerous 

The names of tho wntors of tho extant Commontanos appoar 
fiom tho subjomod diagram — 
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Commentators on the Sanhitas of- 


Manu 

Ynjnyavalkya. 

Goutama 

| 

Parashara. 

Vishnu 

Yama 

1 Bhagnra 

2 Medha Titlu 

3 Govmda Baja 

4 Dharam Dhan 

5 Kail aka Bhatta. 

6 Ragh&vanauda 

7 Sayana Achaiy-i 

8 Nanda Baja 

1 Aparirha 

2 Viswalaipa 
J Yijnanes 

warn 

4 De\ a Bodha 
G Shula Pam 

1 Hara 
Datta 
Acharya 

1 Nanda 
Paudita 

2 Madhava 
Acharya 

1 Nanda 
Pandita 

1 Kulluka 
Bhatta 


Bhagun, one of the primitive Hindu legislators, composed 
a commentary on the Manava Dharma Shastra, of anciont 
commentaries on the Text of Manu Bhagun’s is only extant, 
Asahaya Medha Tithi, son of Vila Swami Bhatta, is the anthoi 
of a commentary on the Institutes of Manu He is, says Mr 
Steele, said to have been a Brahmana of Benares The com- 
ihentaiy has received its title from the name of the writer A 
portion of the original commentary was lost, but was subse¬ 
quently completed by some members of the oouncil of Madana 
Pala, King of Digh The Medha Tithi is, according to Mr 
Steele, of veiy old date But it has been reokoned by Sir Wil¬ 
liam Jones among modern commentaries It was once m great 
repute Sir William Jones, however, notices the work as piolix 
and unequal 

Gobmda Raja is, according to both Sir William Jones and 
Mr Colebiooke, the writer of a commentary on the Sanhita of 
Manu But according to Mr Steele, Govmda Bhatta of Benares 
is said to have written a commentary on the Text-Book of Manu 
under the title of Govmdamava The commentary has evidently 
derived its title from the commentator, and is not so ancient a 
work as represented by Mr Steele It is a modern work, and has 
been oharaoterized by Sir William Jones as concise but obscure 
It was however, at one time held m great respect Dharam 
Dhara’s interpretation of the Text of Manu is reokoned by 
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Sir William Jones to be often erroneous But bis commentary, 
though modern, was onoe in celebrity 

Kulluka Bhatta, a Brahmana of the Varendra tribo in Ben¬ 
gal, was the son of Devakara Bhatta, and seleoted his abode on the 
bank of the saored river Ganges at Kasi (Benares) This infor¬ 
mation regarding Kulluka Bhatta is given by himself But, m 
opposition to this statement, Mr Steele gives a quite different ac¬ 
count of Kulluka Bhatta who, aoeordmg to him, is said to have 
been a Karnatio Brahmana No authority whatever has been 
given by Mr Steele in support of the assertion made by him with 
regai d to Kulluka Bhatta The commentary written by Kulluka 
Bhatta on the Manava Dharma Shastra is entitled Manavartha 

«r 

Mooktavali It is not so old a work as Mr Steele thinks it to 
bo It is tho most oelebrated commentary on the Laws of Manu 
excelling all others m brevity, lucidness and utility This is 
amply borne out by the following observations of Sir William 
Jones “At length appeared Kulluka Bhatta, who, after a pain¬ 
ful study and tho collation of numerous manuscupts, produced 
a woik, of which it may, peihaps, be said very tiuly, that it is 
the shortest, yet tho most luminous, the loast ostentatious, yet 
most learned, the deepest, yet tho most agreeablo, commentary 
ever composed on any author, ancient or modem, European or 
Asiatic ” Thu remark has given great dissatisfaction to Mr 
William II Morley who says —“Reserving for the Manavartha 
Mooktavali that unqualified praise m winch he occasionally 
indulged when predilection somewhat warped his judgment ** 
It is not at all a matter of surpnso that Mi Morley, who was 
thoroughly unacquainted with the Sanskut language and law- 
litorature, should oast reflections on the judgment of Sir William 
Jones The Manavaitha Mooktavali, however, deserves the weli- 
mentod eulogy of Sir William Jones 

Raghavananda, who is supposed by Monsieur Loisoleur Des- 
longohamps to be the same as Raghavananda, wrote on the Ins¬ 
titutes of Manu a commentary under the title of Manavartha 
Chandrika This commentary is, aooordmg to the French scholar, 
more precise and lucid than the Manavartha Mooktavali in several 
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mstanoes To discuss m this * plaoo on tlio piopnoty or othoi- 
wise of Deslongch amp’s lonnik is altogether foreign to tho 
objeot of the present essay Whatever may be the opinion of 
Deslongohamps on the comp irative merits of the two commentaues 
on the Sanhita of Manu, it is sufficient to obseivo that tho Mana- 
vartha Mooktavali is piaoticallj reooivod, and at tho samo time 
followed m tho leading of tho Manava Dharma Shastia 

Sayana Aehaij a, a Sunyaseo Biahmana of Anagundi 01 
Vijayanagara, was one of the loainod and able ministers of Bukho 
Raya, monaioh of Yijayanagara, and flounshed m tho middle of 
tho fourteenth century IIo has written a commontaiy ontitlcd 
Madhava aftoi the name of the wnter’s biothei Madhava Achary a 
The Madhava is often mot with m Karnataka as wed as m tho 
Mahralta country, and is of goneial authonty, specially in tho 
former Madhava is supposed by Mr Steele to havo boon 
composed a thousand years ago Mr Morley is not positivo 
m stating that tho Madhava is probably the Paiasliaia Madha- 
viya Ho scorns to confound, without any reason whatevor, tho 
formei with the lattei, for the two w 01 ks ha\e been noticed, in 
their respective places, by the wntoi as quito different trcatisos 
Nanda Raja of Anagundi was a Kslitlrija by caste His 
commentary on the 8anhita of Manu is called Nandaraj knt 01 
the production of Nanda Raja, and has taken its .title fiom the 
writer’s name It is well-known among tho Mahiattas and tho 
natives of Karnata 

A commentary on the Text of Manu designated Kama 
Dlionu appears to be extant fiom the citations made in tho Smriti 
Sara ot Sndhara Achaijya An odition of the Manava Dharma 
Shastra with all its extant commentaries is greatly needed for the 
purpose of a right understanding of the doctrines piopoundod 
by Manu 

Of all tho oommentanes on the Institutes of Yajnya'valkya 
that of Apararka of tho Silara royal family appears to be tho 
earliest The Commontaiy by Apaiarka is copious His inter¬ 
pretation of tho Text of Yajnyavalkya has been for the most 
part, followed bj the subsequent commontatois on tho autlnu 
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Viswa llupa’s (Commentary on tile Sankita ol Yajnyavalkya 
appealed next to Apaiaika’s and prior to the otlici commentaries 
The Commontatoi Yiswa Hup a is cited in the commentaries on 
tho Dliauna Shastia of Yojiryavalkja which subsequently mado 
their appeaiance Yiswa liupa is also lcfucd to m eoioial 
other commentaiios as well as m man} Compilations and Digests 
Vijnanesliwaia filial Yijnan Yogco is siad to Irao boon tho 
Primo Mmistoi of Yiluamaditja lie subsequently assumed the 
life ot a loeluso of tho oidei of Sunyasco Cotablislied ly Shan- 
kara Acliaijya Ho was a natrvo of Noi them India, and floui- 
lshtd accoidmg to Mi Colcbiooko during tho penod oxcecding 
fne centuiios uid filling <dioit of one thousand yeais The 
eommontaiv which w is comjiosed by \ ijuinesliwara on tlio 
Smnli of Yiju}avak} a is entitled Mitakshua In anangcment 
the comment itoi has followed his autlioi, and -mcoidmgly divided 
tlio Mitakdian into thico parts —Aehai \ } Y}avahaia and 
Lh ayasdntta The Text has been logulnl} commented upon 

Vijuanoshwai i cites tho appiopnato texts ol otliei law-grvcis, 
and mtoipiets them in the couiso of the o\plination of tho Text 
which he piofesses to clucidato lie icoonciles the appaieut 
contiadietions between tho ^oicral texts quoted and thoso of his 
autlioi Poi those leasons tho Mitakshaia has attained tho chai- 
actei of a legulai digest Both Apaiaika and Viswa Kupa, tho 
two piovious comment itois on Yajn}a\alk}a, aio cited by tho 
loainod autlior of tho Mitakshaia But no acknowledgement 
seems to ha\o been mado by Yijnaneshwaia of the greater portion 
of the comments ol Apaiaika Tlio colobiify which tho Mitak 
shaia has gamed among the Hindus, highly shows its oxoellence 
Tho woik is the highest and most loliable autlioilty on tho ex¬ 
position of tho Toxt of Yajnyavalkya Tho utility of tho 
Mitakshaia as a logulai digest of genoial autlioi lty is evidenced 
b> the universal loccption of it in cential, noithom, southern and 
wostorn India, where other authorities, but always conjointly with 
it, aio respectod as giving tho special law of tho plaoe With 
duo dofoionce to tho authority of tho Mitakshara tho special 
aulhoutms ftlwi}8 npped to i(, but iarcl> diflei fi<>m it on 
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questions of general importance In speoial points they modestly 
dissent from it Mr F W Ellis, late of the Madras Civil Ser¬ 
vice, says that the Mitakshara is olaimed by the southern jurists 
to be a production of Southern India The Mitakshara, though a 
professed commentary on the Institutes of Yajnyavalkya, has, 
in its turn, been annotated by Viseshwara Bhatta, Balam Bhatta 
and Nanda Pandita Viseshwara Bhatta wrote under the title 
of Subodhim a commentaiy on the Mitakshara Brief and per¬ 
spicuous 'explanations of obscure passages of the Text have been 
given fn the Commentary leaving few difficult portions unex¬ 
pounded The work deals only with such interpretation of the 
Text as has been doomed necessary Lakshmi I)evi, an accom¬ 
plished lady, fancifully assuming the designation of Balam 
Bhatta, composed under the title of Balam Bhatta Tika a com¬ 
mentary on the Mitakshara The commentary bearing tho name 
of Balam Bhatta is m the form and naturo of a running one 
It is a modern work Both the obscure and the clear passages 
are often equally interpreted with copiousness The Subodhim, 
as far as it goes, is generally followed by Balam Bhatta in his 
exposition of the Mitakshara But the portion of the Mita¬ 
kshara whioh had not boon commented upon by Viseshwaia 
Bhatta received annotations from Balam Bhatta’s pen The 
comments of the formei which were couched in abstruse and con¬ 
cise expressions have also been lendoied by the latter more expli¬ 
cit and intelligible Nanda Pandita, a learned lawyer born m 
Southern India, was the son of Kama Pandita He has written 
on the Mitakshara a commentary entitled Pratitakshara whioh 
appeals to be m existence fiom a refeienee made to it in a passage 
in the commentatoi’s gloss on Vishnu Pandit Durga Prasada 
Shukla, teacher of Yajur Voda, is the author of a Hindi Com- 
mentaiy on the Mitakshara The work was printed at Agra in 
1873 Mr Colebrooke notices four commentaries on the Mita¬ 
kshara of whioh the aboi ementioned first two only had been 
seen by him 

Two separate editions of tho Sanskrit Mitakshara with the 
Text of Yajnyavalkya were, as already mentioned, published m 
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Devanagan at Calcutta m 1812 and 1820 The original Vyavahara 
Kanda of the Mitakshara was edited by Pandit Lakshmi Naryana 
Nyayalankar, and printed m Devanagan oharacter at Calcutta 
in 1820 Mr llenry Thomas Colebrooke, Chief Judge of the late 
Sudder Court of Bengal, rendered an English version of the por¬ 
tion of the Sanskrit Mitakshara on Partition and Inheritance 
The translation is replete with many useful and interesting anno¬ 
tations It displays a great doal of the erudition and research 
of the learned translator But the version is m many instances 
hnperfect and inaccurate. Besides imperfections and maccuraoios, 
omissions have been also made in the translation To remedy 
the evils both Drs Goldstucker and Burnell are unanimously of 
opinion that Mi Colebrook’s translation of the Mitakshara must 
be revised so as to rendei it an exact equivalent for the ongmal 
Both the plan and airangement of Mr Colebrooko’s version of 
the Mitakshara are somewhat different from those of the ongmal 
work Mr Colobrooke has divided his translation into Chapters 
and Sections, whereas no such di\ lbion is to bo found m the 
ongmal treatise Again in the printed editions of the Sanskrit 
Mitahskaia tho text of Yajnj-avalkya is distinguished from tho 
comments of Yynaneswara, but no such distinction has been ob¬ 
served by Mr Colebrooko in his tianslation The mam object 
of the translatoi m dividing his version into Chapters and Sec¬ 
tions is simply to facilitate leferenoe The omission of Mr Colo¬ 
brooke m distinguishing tho text from its Commentary does not, 
however, appear to be mtontional The version of the Mitakshara 
by Mi Colobrooke appoared fust m Calcutta m 1810 But the 
second and the third editions of the work were respectively 
published m Madras m 1822 and 18G7 Mr Colebrooko’s transla¬ 
tion of the Mitakshara has been edited with practical notos 
by Mi Whitley Stokes, Assistant Seoietary to the Homo Depart¬ 
ment of the Government of India, now member of Council 
It is one of tho Hindu Law Books compiled by the learned 
editor in one volume printed at Madras m 18G5 , in this edition 
of Mr Colebiooke’s version neither his omissions nor the im¬ 
perfections and inaccuracies of the rendering have been noticed 
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An edition of Mi Colobiooko’s version of tho Mitakshaia 
by a Ploador of tho High Court was published m Calcutta in 
18G5 It is supplemented by a pieface, an index, a tablo of 
sueeossion, and an appendix containing a collection of somo pre¬ 
cedents ldatmg to points of Hindu Law considorod and discussed 
by the loomed wntei of the Mitakshaia This edition, like 
Mr Stokos’, supplies neithei the omissions of the translatoi 
noi notico his imperfect and maceurate rendering 

Babk Raj< ndia Missiy, Ploadoi and llopoitci ot tho Cal¬ 
cutta High Couit, and Babu Oppiokask Cliundei Mookoijee, 
Vakeel of tho High Couit of the Noith Western Provinces, 
edited Mi Colebtookc’s translation of tho Mitakskara with 
additional veisions of extracts fiorn the Achaia Adhyaya of 
tho original w oik, as woll as fiom the Sanskut Vnamitrodaya, 
Paiasliaia Madhava, Nnnaja Sindliu and Haia Lutta, all 
of which shall be heioaftoi dcscubed m thou icspectivc 
places In addition to Mi Colcbiooke s preface and index 
tho editois Lave addod a pi of ice t>f then own, a synopsis of tho 
Law of uilieiitamc tccoiding to tlio Mitakshaia, a table of 
succession, and an appendix oompusing suudiy notes of nn- 
poitaut decisions oi f ho Pnvy Council and the Soponoi Comts 
of India Tins edition was published m Calcutta 111 1869 
Although jt is suponoi m many lcspocts to oithci oi tho preced¬ 
ing edition 1 -, it is altogctlici silent as to tho omissions, maecuia- 
cies and impcifoctions which aio noticeable m tho tianslation 
In 1829 Mi (aftoiwaids Sn) William IXxy Macnaghton, 
Uogistiai of tho litc Suddoi Couit of Bongd, pio&ontod to 11 w 
legal piofcasion m an English garb the poitions of the Vjmva- 
haia xiddya^ of tho Mitakshaia, touching upon tlio Adminis¬ 
tration of Ju&tuc, tlio Law oi Evidonco and Pleading, and 
Tual by Oi deals Tho tianslation has boon made fiom tlio 
Vyavahaia Mitnka PiuLrnn of the Sanskut Mitakshara Do- 
tachod poitions of tlio vcision appealed m his fathoi’s (Sir 
Francis Macnaghton’s) Considerations on the Hindu Law, 
and wojc ultimately incorpoiatod m a completo 'date and 
(onncohd foim in tlio learned fianslitoi -> tieitiso cutilled 
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Principles of Hindu Law As to the aoouracy or otherwise of Sir 
William Hay Maonaghten’s translation of the Mitakshara on 
J udioial Proceedings and Evidence no opinion has been expressed 
by Dr Goldstucker, as the subjects of the version are praotically 
of no use In tho plan and arrangement of the work, the trans¬ 
lator followed Mr Colebrooke, 

The English translations of the Yyavahara Adhyaya of the 
Mitakshara by Sir William Hay Maonaghten and Jdr Cole- 
brooko have been edited by Babu Girish Chandra Tarkajankar, 
Pleader of the High Court of Bengal In this edition the 
editor has incorporated his own version of the portion of the 
original Mitakshara on the subjeots of Loans, Sureties, Con¬ 
tributions, Pledges, Hypothecation, Mortgages and Deposits, 
which weie not before translated into English By translating 
these he has supplied the gap left by Sir William Maonaghten in 
his translation of the Yyavahara Matnka Prakarn of the Mita¬ 
kshara The work which the editor has presented to the legal 
public contains, in addition to Mr Colebrooke’s preface and the 
abovementioned translations, a preface, a chart of the order of 
succession, a general summary of the law of Inheritance accord¬ 
ing to the Mitakshara, an appendix consisting of a digest of re¬ 
ported cases on Hindu Law bearing upon the subjeots treated by 
Yijnaneswara, a table of cases cited m the appendix, and an 
index In 1870 this edition was printed at Calcutta Babu 
Girish Chandra Tarkalankar has not spared any pains to make 
his edition valuable and useful to the members of the legal pro¬ 
fession But he could have undoubtedly made his work much 
more valuable and useful, had he taken the trouble of compar¬ 
ing with the original of Messrs Colebrooke and Macnaghten’s 
version of the Mitakshara, particularly that of the former, and of 
revising it accordingly The epitome of the adjudged cases 
governed by the Mitakshara does not appear to have been oorreotly 
made Although the editor has distinguished the Text of Ya- 
jnyavalkya from the commentary of Vijnaneswara, he has not 
adopted the arrangement of the original Mitakshara, but that of 
tho aforesaid two translators It is to be hoped that the editor 
8 
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who appears to he a competent Sanskrit scholar, and is known for 
his scholastic attainments, will not fail to revise the translations 
of the Mitakshaia by Messrs Colebiooke and Macnaghton, and 
to add the version of the rest of the Vyavahaia Adhyaya of Vi- 
jnaneshwara’s Commentary m a future edition of his work lie 
will not also, wo hope, lose the opportunity of correcting the 
wrong abstiacts of the decided cases given m tho present edition 
]k£r W Ellis published in 1815 an incomplete transla¬ 
tion of tho original Mitakshara m Tamil Pandit Lakshmi 
Naraj&na Nyayalankar translated from Sanskrit into Bengali 
tho Vyavahara branch or the Second Book of the Mitakshara 
The translation was published under the title of Mitakshara 
Daipana in Calcutta in 1824 Daya Slnnkaia lendoied into 
Hindi tho Law of Inheritance from the Sanskut Mitakshaia In 
1832 tho version was printed at Calcutta A Fionch translation 
of the Law of Inheritance from the ongmal Mitakshaia ap¬ 
peared from the pen of Monsiour G On-anne m Pans m 1814 
Pandit Durga Piasada Shukla Yajurvedee translated into Hindi 
the whole of tho Sanskrit Mitakshara The translation together 
with the tianslator’s Hindi Commentaiy on the Mitakskaia was 
printed at Agra in 1813 Deva Bodha’s comments on the 
Sanhita of Yajnyavalkya are well-known Shula Pam, a native 
of Mithila, resided at Sahuna in Bengal lie composed on the 
Institutes of Yajnyavalkya a commentary entitlod Dipa Kalika 
which, though oonciso and recent,is m deserved celebrity in Ben¬ 
gal The mistako into which Mr William H Morloy has fallen 
in stating that Shula Pam wrote a commentary on the Mitakshara 
is palpably an oversight, for in a previous poition of his Intioduc- 
tion to Hindu Law he correctly speaks of Shula Pam as a com¬ 
mentator on Yajnyavalkya on the authority of Mi Colebrooke 
A faithful translation of the entire Code of Yajnyavalkya 
with all its extant Commentaries into English is absolutely 
needed for tho guidanco of the English-knowing judgos m the 
administration of Hindu Law to a comparatively large Hindu 
population 

Hara Datta Acharya of Hravira is tho writer of a common- 
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tary on the Sanhita of Goutama The commentaiy is entitled 
Mitakshara which must not he confounded with Yij n anesli war a’s 
work bearing the same title The commentator, m expounding 
the text of his author, makes occasional citations fiom the Smnti 
of other holy sagos The text of Parashaia has been illustrated 
by a commentary fiom the pen of Nanda Pandita, the author of 
a commontaiy on the Mitakshara of Vijnaneswara 

Madhava Acharya was, like his bi other Say ana. Aeliarya 
who has been previously noticed, well versed in Smnti Snastra 
Ho officiated as the prime minister of two or three monarchs 
of Vijayanagara in Southern India dunng tho last half of the 
fourteenth contury He is said to have assumed the life of an 
ascetic during bis latter days The authenticity of this repoit is, 
howe\ei, doubtful fiom the existence of large giants of land 
m<ido by Madhava Acharya to many eiudito peisons of the sacer¬ 
dotal class in his last dajs Tho Madhaviya is a commentary on 
tho Sanhita of Paiashara, and has been unquestionably namod 
aitci Madhava Aoharya On tho authorship of the Madhaviya 
tho wnleis of Hindu Law aie divided m theufopuuons Mr Bur¬ 
nell thinks that Madhava Achaiya is tho author of tho Ma¬ 
dhaviya But Sir Thomas Andiew Strange and his adherents 
asenbe the composition of the work to Vidyaianya Swami, and 
admit that it has been entitled after the name of the author’s 
brother M idliava Acharya This ditfeienco of opinion naturally 
raises the question —"Who is the real author of tho Madhaviya ? 
The answer to this question must be given m accordance with 
the opinion of tho tw o great Sanscrit scholais, Mr Golebrooke and 
Dr Biunell 

Mi Colobrooke mentions on more than one occasion the name 
of Madhava Acharya as the commentator on Parashara 

Dr Burnell, whose piofound knowledge of the Sansknt lan¬ 
guage and law is admitted on all hands, agrees with Mr Colo- 
brooko in considering Madhava Acharya as the author of tho 
Madhaviya on the authority of the Grantha Manuscripts, specially 
of the one made use of by him which gives the purest text No 
impoitanco soems to have been attached by him to tho Telugu 
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manuscripts whioh mention Sayana Aoharya as the writer, in¬ 
asmuch as they are reoent and full of their former owner’s cor¬ 
rections But it must not bo understood that Dr Burnell at 
onoe cuts off Sayana Aoharya from all connection with the com¬ 
position of the Madhaviya He allows Sayana to have stretohed 
out his helping hand to his brother, Madhava, during the progress 
of the work Dr Burnell is not quite positive like Sir Thomas 
Strange in observing that the brother of Madhava Aoharya exclu¬ 
sively held the title of Yidyaranya Swami He says that it is 
nqt at all oertam which of the two brothers owned the title of 
Yidyaranya Swami, as the manuscripts of the Madhaviya do not 
agree m this respeot But, notwithstanding this, he clears up the 
point, on what authority it is not known, that the title of Vidya- 
ranya Swami was held by both the brothers He ultimately 
speaks of the fusion of the two into one according to Indian tradi¬ 
tion Sir Thomas Andrew Strange, who was wholly ignorant of 
the Sanskrit language and law-literature, derived his knowledge 
of Hindu Law from the Sanskritists whom he had studied It 
is not improbable that his information on the authorship of the 
Madhaviya was drawn from them who might havo consulted some 
manusonpts making mention of Yidyaranya Swami as the author 
of the work It is indeed strange that Sir Thomas Strange does 
not even think fit to allude to the namo of the writer of the 
Madhaviya who held the title of Vidyaranya Swami, or to say 
whether Yidyaranya Swami was the name or title of the author 
It is not a matter of wonder that the non-sanskntist writers 
of Hindu Law, who blindly adhered to the opinion of Sir Thomas 
Strange on the authorship of the Madhaviya, should neglect to 
examine the sources for the purpose of determining its author 
For the ascortamment of the real author of the Madhaviya 
a good number of the manusonpts of the work is to be examined 
with care 

It is not possible that all the works, m whioh the name of 
Madhava Acharya appears, are his aotual productions , but it is 
probable that he exeroised superintendence over a groat many 
of them, and composed some The bad praotico of using tho 
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name of a person of influence as the author of a treatise with 
the sole objeot of gaming his favor or securing his patronage has 
been, for a long time, and is even now, m vogue among native 
writers This renders the authorship of several treatises doubtful 
The Madhaviya is an immense treatise consisting of three 
seotions of which the first two profess to be oomments on the 
extant Text-Book of Parashara They are oollectivoly desig¬ 
nated by Sir William Hay Maonaghten ‘ Parashara Madhava * 
The third seotion of the Madhaviya, whioh deals with jurispru¬ 
dence wholly wanting m the Parashara Smnti, has received 
from the said scholar the title of ‘ Vyavahaia Madhava ’ It has 
been so called by him for the purpose of distinguishing it from 
the commentary It does not appear to bo founded exclu¬ 
sively upon any thing of Parashara save and except a veise 
of geneidl import fiom the Achara Kanda of his Institutes 
The verse has been thus lendored into English —“ The punces 
of the earth are in this age enjoined to conform to the dictates 
of justice ” In order to explain what that justice is, the com¬ 
mentator has raised the superstructure of the third section of 
the Madhaviya The first two sections of the Madhaviya, other¬ 
wise known by the designation of Parasha Madhava, are prolix 
in some degreo, and display more the writer’s erudition than the 
proper illustration of the text The thud seotion of the Madhaviya 
or the Vyavahara Madhava is conoise and devoid of originality 
It follows both the Mitakshara of Vijnaneshwaia and the Smnti 
Chandnka of Devananda Bhatta m form and matter, and also tho 
former in arrangement It does not present any thing important or 
now, when compared with the citations occurmg in those treatises 
Generally speaking, the poition of the Yyavahara Madhava 
dwelling upon the Law of inheritance is, with the exception of 
a few of the last sections, little else than an epitome of the Mitak- 
shara on the same subject Notwithstanding these poculiai 
characteristics of the jurisprudential section of tho Madhaviya, 
the woik has actually, and not nominally, booome a general digest 
of law Mi Oolebrooke thinks that the Madhavyia has boen 
evidently based on tho Smnti Chandnka, and is not mfenoi to it 
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m extensive research and copious disquisition But he does not 
say whioh of tho two should be preferred, where they might be 
found to differ The authonty of the Madhaviya has been ac¬ 
knowledged to be suboidmate to that of tho Mitakshara m the 
countries where both tho works are ourient 

Mi J C 0 Sutherland described tho Yyavahara Madhava 
as “ a commentaiy on Parashara current m Western and Northern 
India ” This desonption ot the Yyavahara Madhava by Mr 
Sutherland is not accurate, for it docs not profess to expound or 
illustrate the text of Paiashara geneially I)i Burnell tianslatod 
into English fiom the unpublished Sanslait Text ol tlio Yyava- 
haia Kanda ot the Madhaviya Commentary on the Paiasara 
Smriti tho Law of Iuhentance tieated of under the head of Day a 
Yibkaga The translation is preceded by a pi of ice and an in¬ 
troduction, and followed by an appondix It was published at 
Madras in 1808 No pains appear to liavo been spared by the 
learned translator m the collection and collation of the manuscript 
copies of his authoi’s to\t Tholntioduction is well -written It 
displays a deep knowledge of tho subjects discussed therein 
The tianslation is also cleai, faithful and intelligible, and lias 
been obseived by Dr Goldstuckoi as is evident fiom tho follow¬ 
ing remaiks of his —“ But m the first place, tho same high 
opinion cannot be onteit lined of all the tianslitions ilready men¬ 
tioned, for, with the exet ptiou of the voision of the Yyavahaia 
Madhaviya by Mr Burnell, most of thorn aie often too free and 
vague to be thoroughly leliable u 

Nanda Pandita, the author of a commentary on the Insti¬ 
tutes of Paiashaia, wrote an elaborate and elegant gloss on the 
Sanhita of Vishnu under the title of Vaijayanti This commen¬ 
tary may, liko the Mitakshara of Vynanoswaia, well answoi the 
purposo of a legulai body or digost of law A commentary on 
the text ot Yama has been written by Kulluka Bhatti, the 
illustrious expositor of the Manava Dharma Sliastra All the 
preceding commentaries, with tho exception of those wntten 
by Yijnaneswaia, Hara Datta Achaiya, Madhava Aohaiya 
and Nanda Pandita respectively on Yajuyavalkja, Goutarua, 
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Paiashara and Vishnu, aro explanatory treatises They are not 
all Running Commentaries, but speoial ones They explain 
only tho texts of particular sagos, whether wholly or occa¬ 
sionally But the Mitaksharas of Vijnaneswara and Hara Datta 
Acharya, the Vyavahara Madhava and the Vaijayanti, may not 
only be classified under the head of general Commentanes, but 
also ranked among Digests of Hindu Law Among the Com- 
mentalles on Hindu Law the Varada Rajya has been improperly 
reckoned by Mr Morley on the authority of Mr Ellis, who 
oiloneously stated that the work is based on tho Smuti of Narada 
Although the name of Mr Ellis has not been mentioned by 
Mr Moiloy, tho opinion of tho foimer on the tieatise in question 
has been given by the latter But Dr Burnell, differing from 
Mi Ellis, thinks tho work to be formed on the basis of the 
Sanhita of Manu The Varada Rajya is not exclusively founded 
on tho Institutes of Narada or on the Manava Dharma Shastra, 
for it cites the texts of other ancient legislators besides Manu and 
Naiada m addition to what is transcribed fiom tho Smnti Clian- 
dnka, Vyavahaia Madhava and a few othor Digests It may 
thorofoie be piopeily placed among tho Digests ot Hindu Law, 
and will bo noticed under this head A general and briof exposi¬ 
tion oi tho twenty-four Smntis as abridged m the Chatur-Vmsah 
Smnti together with the abridgment, is to be found m the work 
entitled the Chatui-Vinsati Smnti Vyakliya This treatise is a 
good compendium of the doctrines of ancient Hindu Law as laid 
down and expounded therein In concluding tho review of Com¬ 
mentaries on Hindu Law, it may be obseived that the above- 
mentioned goneral Commentaries as woll as the Digests, aie 
leferred to foi tho solution of intricate questions of law 



THE ANCIENT CITIES AND THE GREAT WALL 

OF CHINA 


Wo do not know much of China yet, hut this at loast is 
genelilly understood that the countiy is a very anoient ono, and 
was very early civilisod As the civilisation attained by it has 
been continuously kept up, we havo not many ruins theie to 
examine, and as it has nover passed beyond a certain limit tho 
present of the country may well be aooepted as an aocurate 
reflection of its past The pictuie exhibited by the present is 
altogether lively and pleasing, and the giimpsos soen of the past 
do not belie that representation to any extent 

The most important place in China to notioe is Peking, 
which is known to the Chinese jis a very anoient city, though 
the seat of empire was not removed to it till the time of Kublai 
Khan It stands on a vast fertile plain fifty miles to the south 
of the Groat Wall, and twelve milos distant from the Peiho river, 
a tubutary of which supplies tho town with water The Chmose 
pronounce the home Pai-Ching, so that Poking is only an ap¬ 
proximation to correctness, and not the exact name of the place 
The plan of the city is shapod like a square placed alongside 
of a parallelogram, the square representing the Tartar oity, whioh 
is called Nui-Chmg, and the parallelogiam tho Chinese city 
which is called Wai-chmg, the former bomg the newer and more 
anstociatic portion of the capital The whole oity is walled, 
the walls of the Tartar city aggregating 1G miles and tho walls 
of the Chinese city nine and a half miles, after omitting tho 
partition which separates the two oities from each other, and this 
gives to the entire place a total oiroumferenoe of above 25 miles 
The height of the walls is 30 feet, and their breadth 20 at tho 
base, but sloping upwards so as to be 12 only at the top Each 
wall is in reality a mound of earth or rubbish encased by brick 
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Bosides its walls, Poking is usually ropiesented as being encom¬ 
passed by a wet ditob , but in reality there is no ditch at all 
plaoes The walls aro sunounded by turrets standing within 
bow-shot dist nice of each other The Tartai city has nine gates 
which aio lolty and well-arclied, namely, thioe on the south side 
which communicate with and aie oommon to the Chinese oity* 
and two on every othei side The Chinese city has seven gates 
besides, namoly, two on the noith apart from those belonging to 
the Tailai city, thieo on tho south, ono on the east, and one on 
the west 

Tho Tutu city consists of thiee enclosures, one within 
anothoi The mnennost enclosuio is called ICin-chung, or the 
“ Foibidden city,” and has tho shapo of an oblong parallelogram 
of ibont two mileb, indicated by a wall 30 feet high, which is 
built of polished led bucks and sunounded by a ditch linod with 
hewn stono Tho top ol tho wall is coveied with varnished tiles 
of i bnlliant follow coloui, which fiom a distanco looks like gold 
In this (juaitoi ot tho city ue situated tho impciial palaces and 
plcasuio giomuls, and tho abodes of the different membeis of 
tho mipeiial household All the stiuetuies aie of the best mate- 
uals, and «uo tlio best built in China , and tho most important 
and best built among thorn aie the Empoioi’s lesidenee called 
the “ Ti ampul Pal ico of Iloaven,” and tho Empress’s plea- 
suie gioiuul oalled the “ Eaith’s Repose” Tho architecture 
of China lias no lesemblauce to that of any of tho countries we 
have noticed, and, as a lulo, is fantastical in design and taw¬ 
dry in deeoiatiou , but the imperial buildings aie nevertheless 
said to bo stiikingly beautiful, and then pavilion roofs give them 
i pleasing appeaianoe, which i-> heightened by tho colouring of 
of the tiloN that cover them Tho giound all thiough the inner¬ 
most city is aitihcially laisod and divorsely decorated, the best 
of tho dccoiations being to bo found m the flowoi-gaiden of the 
Empress, wlu< h is magnificent Bosides the edifices refened to, 
there aie two pubLo lulls in this part of tho city which are m- 
orusted with white marble and ornamented with balustiades of 
excellent woikmanslnp, and a fine maible gateway 110 feet high, 

0 
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asoended by fine flights of stairs, on which elevation the Em¬ 
peror takes his stand when receiving the homage of his man¬ 
darins 

Outside of the forbidden city is the second enclosure 
called Wang ohung, or the “ imperial city,” which is not so 
saored as the forbidden city, but yet not accessible to all It is 
surrounded by a wall 20 feet high, and contains numerous 
temples and palaoes of great size, and four very big gatos In 
the northern part of this enclosure is an artificial hill situated 
directly north of the impellal palace within the first enclosure, 
with which it communicates by a distinct gateway Tho eleva¬ 
tion of the hill is 150 feet, and it is planted and laid out m 
shady walks In tho western part of the city is an artificial lako 
more than a mil e in length and one-eighth of a mile in breadth, 
and this is crossed by a bridge of white maible, and is inter¬ 
spersed with small islands In this division of the city are the 
houses of the Chinese merchants, all of them one storied, but 
otherwise as convenient almost as those of the mandarins The 
mam reason for the private houses being low is that earthquakes 
are frequent in Peking The materials of which thoy aro built 
are also for the same cause not very strong oi durable, being 
nothing more m fact than half burnt bricks, clay, and wood 
The third enclosure of the city is occupied by tradesmen and 
shop-keepers This quarter is particularly remaikable for some 
large sheets of water in it and for its gaidens foi the giowth of 
vegetables Tho mam object held in view in all the capital 
oities of the ancient world was to make them m every respect 
self-sustaining in times of war , and Peking at a pinch can even 
now raise a large stook of gram and vegetables to feed its in¬ 
habitants 

Observed fiom outside, the town presents a singular 
uniformity of appearanoe—one vast surface of pavilion roots 
interspersed with trees, the same being broken only by tiio 
Emperor’s palaoe, a Llama temple near it, and the artificial hill 
to whioh we have referred The trees within Peking are so 
numerous that at some seasons of the year tho city Iooks from 
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beyond the walls as completely shrouded in foliage , but when 
the troes shed their leaves the appearanoe is not so pleasing The 
loofs of all the more impoitant edifioes in the city are painted 
jellow, led, and green , but this play of oolours is not very agree¬ 
able to look at Inside the city the streets are found to be 
straight, wide-avonued, and clean, and, though not paved, they 
do not become muddy and impassable except m very bad weather 
Tho shop fronts and the fronts of most of the houses are lemark 
for their latticed wood work, which gives them a light *and airy 
appearance To the west and north-west of the city are eeveial 
extensive gardens, tho suburban residences of the Emperor and 
Ins officers of state, and these are eminently beautiful 

The Chinese city is in all respects inferior to the Tartar city, 
and between the two there is a ditoh which can be filled with 
water whonover thoir total separation may be deemed necessary 
Tho area of the Chinese city is about equal to that of the Tartar 
city, but a very considerable portion of it is oeoupied by the 
immense courts of the temples ol “ Heaven” and “Agriculture ” 
Besides those temples there is almost nothing in this division 
of tho city to note, as it is veiy muoh like the outer enclosure 
of the Tartar city to which wo hive referred The private houses 
aro generally small, but very little room is needed for the accom¬ 
modation of a Chinese family The temples are both of great 
sanctity, and are frequently visited by tho Emperor Thero are 
seveial other temples also in tho suburbs of the Tartar oity in 
every direction, including the tomple of the “ Rising Sun,” the 
temple to the “ Eaith,” the templo of the “ Great Bell,’* the 
temple of the “ Moon,” &c The Chinese are usually held to 
be rather indifferent to their religion, being not unoften des¬ 
cribed as a race of free thinkers Their temples are nevertheless 
many m number, and high-stoned though not very well built 
They are thirty-three in number in and around Peking, and the 
people congregate very thickly in them, perhaps not to worship, 
but still to witness tho sacrifices and theatrical representations 
performed in them The Emperoi is the high-pi lest, and wor¬ 
ships for the people, and tho peoplo muster stiong to see how the 
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worshipping gets ou The temples aio besides the places of 
fashionable resoit dunng the hot weather, and the higliei classes 
take apartments m them foi slioit intei vals, -which gives them 
ohange of air, scenery, and general loci cation One olliei notice¬ 
able structure m the subuibs of the capital is tho obsoivatoi 3 r , 
whioh stands m the south-oast corner of the T utai city It con¬ 
tains two fine sots of astronomic il circle*, the one an astiolabe, 
the other an armillaiy spheie on beautiiully cast bion/e stand 0 * 
The instruments aio altogether eight in numbei, and beai good 
evidence on behalf of the self-acquiied scientific knowledge ot 
tho Chmeso 

Peking, though an ancient city, sumves as the Metiopolis of 
an existing empne, and has no ancient appcaianco about it, but 
rathei a fieshness that scarcely accoids with its leputed ago 
We pass on fiom it therefoie to notice Nanking, which was tho 
original residence of the Emperois till the Taitars obliged tho 
remo\al of the couit towards the noithem limit ot the Empne , 
and some veiy ancient vestigos-of tlie past aie hoio yot to be 
seen The woid Poling signifies the “ Noithem couit,” and iho 
word Nanking the “ Southoin couit,” and tho southern was tho 
original court till tho thntoenth century, 01 the ago of Ivublai 
Khan and Yoonglo, tho latter of whom finally abandoned it 
All acoounts make it one of the most beautiful and flouuslnug 
cities of tho ancient woild, celebiated alike for its oxtent, build- 
lgns, and manufactures Its cuoumfereoo w is about thuty fivu 
miles, so that it was much larger than Peking, but unlike Pek¬ 
ing and other Chinese cities generally it was of m lnegulai 
shapo, the mountains within its circumferenco pieventmg its being 
built upon a regulai plan 

It is impossible to say now how much of the laiger area 
claimed for the city was actually occupied It had a magnificent 
palace and soveral temples, no traces of which lemain , but even 
if it had been as closely built as Peking is, still would one half 
of the city have remained unoccupied The only existing monu¬ 
ments of tho past m it aie an observatory, which is in a veiy 
neglected state, the impeiial tombs, of which the lemains can 
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baldly be undoistood, aud somo lomarkablo sepulchral statues of 
gigantio size, which mark tho sito of the tombs At somo dis¬ 
tance from tho statues are also colossal figmos of horses, elopkants, 
and other animals icady caparisoned and waiting the loquisition 
of then do id wasters, in the o^ont of their asking foi them 

Tho cnoumfeience of the prosont city is about twenty mile'!, 
and ono half of tho area is well niliabited Nanking is still a 
commercial city of note, and is yet moic celobiatcd as a liteiaiy 
city—the seat of Chinese aits and sciences It is much liked also 
for its contncal position, and jet moie foi its fine climate, and all 
thoso causes togethoi have kept up tho # si mdmg of tho city as the 
second m tho Empno Its sheets ne not so bioad as those of 
Peking, but they aro well pived The ]urns s aie one stoned 
and low , tho gates aie veiy be iiitiful, md theio aie some re- 
maikablo pagodas m tho city, of wdmh ono which is about five 
bundled years old, descivcs to be dc&ciibed Tins is the famous 
poicclam towei of Nanking which is suponor to anything of tho 
kind in China It is of an octagon il hum, each side of it being 
Id feet wide, and it is about 236 feet high It lests upon a 
solid foundation of buck-woik 10 feet high, fiom which a flight 
of twelve stops leads into the towoi, which contains a «spual stall - 
case lunnmg up to tho summit The body of the edifice is com¬ 
posed of buck, the outerfaco being covcied with a coating of 
gla/ed poicelam of vanous colouis It consists of nmo stones, de¬ 
creasing giadually m size to the top, and it each stoiy is a pro¬ 
jecting loof covoied with gieen titles, with a hell suspended at 
each comei Each story forms a s iloon, which is finely painted 
and gilt, and adorned with gilded images The wholo is eoveied 
by a gilt conical loof, from which thcie uses an lion mast ‘30 feet 
high and surmounted by a 1 ngo gilded, hall, which has eight 
non coils depending fiom it, with nine btlls att ichcd to each 
It is not however on aocount of its dimensions or its btlls that 
tho tower has beeorno so famous, hut foi the coating of porcolam 
to which wo have rofened, which pioduces a bullianey of effect 
that can seaicely ho concerned 

Among tho othei gieat monuments of China is tho Giand 
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Canal called Yuulo, or the Transit River, a stupendous woik pas¬ 
sing through the groat plain from Peking to Hanchoo It is alto¬ 
gether about eight hundred miles long, and connects m its course 
the two gieat livers, the Hoang Ho and the Yangtse-kiang, at 
a point when thoy are one hundred milos apart Its excavation 
was commenced m the twelvth centnry, but appears not to have 
been completed till the fourteenth, the woik having been pushed 
on with particular vigour during the reigu of Kablai Khan, who 
wras vei/ anxious to make rekmg, the capital of his clioioo, ac¬ 
cessible 1.0 the pioducts of the south A woik of this charactei, 
it has been well observed,* could have been made only b> tho 
Chinese, whoso me chainc.il skill and patient industry it is not 
possible to surpass 

Of this patience and skill tho greatest monument perhaps 
is the Great Wall, the most anoiont memorial of China, which 
has justly been counted among the wonders of tho woild It is 
called Wan-li-chmg, or the thousand h wall, and was commenc¬ 
ed by Che-Hwangte, in B C 246, so that the more ancient 
parts of it are now more than 2100 years old It traverses the 
whole length from Shense to the Yellow Sea, or a distance of 
about fifteen hundred miles, passing ovei the tops of the highest 
mountains which appear to be almost inaccessible, and then de¬ 
scending into the deepmost vallies and crossing wide rivers by 
means of strong substantial arches The thickness of the wall 
at the base is 25 feet, diminishing to 15 at the top, the body of 
it consisting of an earthen mound retained on each side by walls 
of masonry and brick, terraced by a platform of square bricks 
The foundations and covers are of granite, but the casing through¬ 
out is of blue bricks cemented with pure white mortar Tho 
height of tho wall varies at different plaoos according to the 
nature of tho ground, the average height being about 25 feet 
It is surmounted by square towers not more than a hundred paces 
apart from each other, and these are generally 38, and at some 
points 48 feet high Towards the western extremity a great part 
of the wall, perhaps tho most ancient, is only a mound of earth 
or grnvol about fiftoon feet high, strengthened with occasional 
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towers of brick The country over which the entire rampart is 
earned is, in several parts, extremely wild and hilly, but all diffi¬ 
culties are surmounted with impurturbable industry In some 
plaoes, to proteot exposed passages, the wall is doubled and 
trebled, and near the pass-gates which lead through it into 
Mongolia the fortifications are very imposing in appearance The 
look of the whole wall is grand and striking, particularly where 
it takes the form of terraoes on tho mountain slopes, with a mass 
of lofty soenery closing on the view Laboui immense must have 
been expended over evoiy pait of this extensive and wonderful 
structure, but the end which it was intended to secure, namely, 
the protection of China from foreign mvadois, was never fully 
attamod 

Tho arolnticture of China is peoular, but very remarkable 
in its way The great works ol the country are, some of them, 
of oonsidorable magnitude, but wholly devoid of art and orna¬ 
ment The people seem to have been eminently utilitarian from 
the earliest times , their land is full oi canals, bridges, walls, and 
embankments, and they cut stone and granite but, as a rule, 
their public works are moie noteworthy for mass, extent, and 
usefulness than for art The soienoe of building seems to have 
been exceedingly well undeistood by them, but a singular want 
of taste is peioeptible everywhere, both among the old architec¬ 
tural specimens and the now Almost the only ornamental buil¬ 
dings m the county are its seven and nino-stoned towers, and its 
private housos Of the first we have described the best, whioh, 
like tho Taj Mehal of India, was erected to commemoiato female 
worth, having been dedicated as a House of Gratitude to an Em¬ 
press, of the Mmg family The private houses are all well made, 
well though fantastically deoorated, and extiomcly convenient 
and the first class dwellings are almost as good, though not either 
so large or so giand-looking as the imperial palaces The most 
remarkable peculiarity with all buildings m China is their pavi¬ 
lion roofs, which some imagine to be a reminiscence of the Tartar 
tents of the people in the past, though the real cause for the 
adoption of the form is perhaps tho chinato of the country, tho 
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lams in it being veiy heavy, winch rondeis a high oential eleva¬ 
tion neeessaiy ta cany down the watei fiom tho roof 

The evidences of civihsition in China are undeniable, even 
though that cmlisation bo of a rathci humble and distodod 
chiittotei It n peitmont thoicfoio to isk how that cmlisation 
was attained Noithoi Cieoce, noi Homo, noi Peisia was self- 
omlized, noi can any couutiy ot modem Europe lay claim to 
that distinction But tho Chinese, like the Eg} ptians and the 
Hindus, f f conimoncod tho world without extraneous help, and, 
even mo^o especially than the Egyptians and the Hindus, who 
may have copied fiom eich othei, attained what civilisation they 
can boast of by then own exci turns They have possessed foi 
ages many very eiuious and useful blanches of ait, md have 
greatly excelled in them , but no one lias helped thorn to them, 
they havo not leaint them by lmititiou Seveial of these aits 
have since been introduced into Euiopc, but tho excellence of the 
Chinese, m somo ot them at lcist, has not jot been suipasscd 
Mechanical skill has been canted to peifection amongthem, then 
mdustiy and ingenuity aio unequalled Then long budges, gieat 
roads, and pyiaund il toweis aie aiclntectuial and engineering evi¬ 
dences of this skill, mdustiy, and ingenuity They dig canals, form 
gardens, and lev cl mount uns moio patiently peihaps than any other 
nation They aio also mimit ible manufactiues of poicela n and 
bronze, excellent ciivei^ in wood and lvoiy, vciy supouor woik- 
men with silk and cotton , and thi«, consideiing then peculiar 
position md primitive ehaiartei, is simply ama/mg Tho fact is, 
they aro able to adapt themselves to any and ovciy condition of 
life, and ilwajsdo so without hesitation Theio is a stiango 
union of the past and tho prcaont in tlion chaiactci as in oveiy 
thing clso about them, and, while wedded to tho pad; oidmaully, 
they novel flnnh fiom accommod ding themselves to tho piesout 
whenever it is of soivico for thorn to do so This is a veiy 
favourable tiait in then national chaiador It promises to carry 
them tluough as long a futuie as they have had of tho past 
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my position Your own ancestors, Mr Editor,—foi I suppose you 
claim Aryan desoent—waged a war of extermination agnast the 
black skm Head Piofessor Wilson’s translation of the Rig Yeda 
Head Dr Mun’s Sanskrit Texts What do you find theio p Do 
you not find that the Aryans, who were a white race, drovo 
before them the Dasyus, that is, the aborigines, who wore black ? 
Do not the Yedic writers speak with contempt oi the black race ? 
And was theie, I ask, m Yedio times social and friendly mter- 
couise between the fair Aiyan and tho black Dasyu p \ History 
is said to repeat itself, and what happened ninetoen nentunes 
betoie Christ is being re-enaotod nineteen centunes aftei Christ 
What concord is theie botweon darkness and light p What 
social intercourse can there bo between black aud white 
1 acos p 

4 Fourthly, wo oannot associate with Natives, boeauso Natives 
do not eat and drink with us Natives think the j are holier than 
we, and do not therefore eat with us What social intercourse 
can thero be under theso circumstances ? As foi those leumons, 
at-horaes, garden-parties, sonoes, conversaziones, between Natives 
md Europeans,—they aro a mere sham and a delusion Robin¬ 
son givos a shake of the hand—I beg your pardon—touches hi-* 
fore-head with his right hand by way of salaaming, to Joy G-opal 
Chose, rnd says—“How do you do, Baboo?” Tins is nearly 
tho whole of what takos place in those meotmgs winch aie sup¬ 
posed to piomote amicable intercoms© betweon Euiop. ms and 
Natives They do nothing of the sort The Euiopean goes 
away from those meetings, laughing m his sloovo at the idoa of 
having taken in tho Native, and the Native goes home swealing 
that all Europeans ’are hypoentes This is the nett result ot 
those meetings 

5 Fifthly, theio oannot bo piopor sooial intercourse between 
us Europeans and Natives, because Natives aro not ot tho same 
creed with us There aie some of my oountrymen who affoct a 
charitable or rather latitudmanan way of thinking They Hunk 
all religions the same, just because they do not believe any reli¬ 
gion to be tiuo But that is not the case with the vast majouty 
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of Englishmen They are Christians, and Natives aro idol itois 
Under these oiicumstaneos, how can there be proper social inter¬ 
course between Natives and Emopeans 9 Religion is the great 
wall of separation We can no\er really assooiato with Natives 
till Natives become Chnsti ms This is not strange Why is 
their not social mtorcourso between Hindus and Mussulmans ? 
Is it not only because thoy havo different cioods P 

h. Sixthly, wo oannot assooiato with Natives, booauso Nati\ os 
keep zenanas An Englishman’s house is said to bo his castle And 
so it is Tho winds may howl through its broken windows, the 
ram may pattei on its broken panes Yot the King 01 the Queen 
dare not entor it without leave And yet we throw opon oui 
doors, our homesteads, oiu healths, to our friends Oui wives and 
our daughters join m tho fnondly chat With Nativos tho case 
is quite different In thou minds wedlock is associated with p id- 
lock Thoy koep their wives shut up When a Native visits mo 
in my houso, he seos my wife andany daughtois, and they speak 
to him But when I see a Native, I see him only m what is 
called his baitalhana , whoio the womon do not appear Ho nevoi 
introduces mo to his wife, lost, I suppose, I should run away with 
her Now, this soit of thing we, Englishmen, do not undoi- 
stand It may be good manneis with Natives, hut it is simply 
unintelligible to us Now, how on earth ean there ho sooial in¬ 
tercourse between a people having such manneis and us Euro¬ 
peans P 

1 Seventhly, there cannot be sooial intercourse between 
Natives and Europeans, becauso Natives do not educate then 
women We look upon not eduoatmg womon as a piece of 
barbarism Our womon cannot join with their womon m social 
chat on aooount of their ignorance, and honoe there cannot bo 
proper sooial intercourse betweon the two races 

8 Eighthly, there oannot be social intercourse botwoon 
Natives and ourselves, because Nativos have no gallantry Wo 
Teutons havo groat respect for our womon We adoie tho fair 
sox The Nativos, on tho other hand, dospiso womon Thoir 
ancient legislator Manu, I am told, says that womon oat doublo 
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bin, 

I sgg fiom tho papoi s that a Baboo has boon recently 
leotuimg at tho Bengal Branch of the National Indian Associa¬ 
tion on tho “ Impodimonts to mteioourse between Natlvbs and 
Euiopeans ” in this countiy As I look upon suoh disoussions as 
ovtiomoly mischievous and impertinent, I deem it propoi to 
addiess you on tho subject, and produco reasons why there cannot 
bo social intercom so, m the piopoi senso of that phrase, between 
Natnos and oursolvos There are somo of my countiymon 
living m India, who piofcss to bo anxious to promote sooial m- 
(cicouise botwoon Europeans and Natives , but you may take 
my woid for it, that it is a sham and a delusion Thoy want 
meioly to patronize Natives, to pat thorn on then backs and 
say —“ You are very good boys ” Genuine social intoioouise there 
annot be botweon Europeans and Natives Foi this I will give 
you a dozon leasons 

1 In tho first plaoo, wo Englishmen cannot associate with 
Natrvos because wo are the oonqueiois and Natives aie tho oon- 
quoiod You, Mr Editoi, with youi ideas of the common lights 
of man, of Aryan dosoent, of tho equality eonfeircd by education, 
of Ohnstianity, and of univoisal brotheihood, may bo shocked at 
this reason Nevertheless, depend upon it, it lies at the bottom 
of tho whole You will hoai some of my countiymon indulging 
m fino talk about biothoiliood, chanty, equality, fraternity, and 
the rest It is all moonshine Thoio is not an Englishman in 
this country who does not feel that he belongs to tho conquering 
race, and who doos not look down upon evoiy Native, however 
well-educated, howovei woll-placed A lailway guard 01 duver, 
if an Englishman, looks with oontempt upon a native Rajah or 
Maliaiajah, simply because he is a momber of tho oonquermg 

10 
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race I may not justify this feolmg But there it is “I am 
an Englishman ’ is a phrase as magical as the old Homanus sum, 
u I am a Boman ” We Englishmen aie physic illy superior to 
N"** e n , thaefoio ihae cannot be betweou the two races inter¬ 
com se on tei ms of equalih The sti ong must govern the weak 
This is the law of natuie, tho law of necessity All honoi to 
Mi Meredith Townsend, one of the oditois of the London Spec- 
tato), who, -when editing some years since the Fuend of India, 
had the/ionesty and tho pluck to wnte in tho columns of that 
nevvspipei —“ Tho Englishman is the hammer, and the Native 
is the anvil —and between the anvil and the hammer the inter¬ 
course is only one of hostile oollision 

2 In the second place, there cannot be intercourse on terms 
of equality botwoen Europeans and Natives, because we Euio- 
peaus aio not only physically but intellectually supenor to 
Natives There aie what are called educated Natives But 
what is then education worth p Excuse me for speaking plainly 
Eduoated Natives have learnt to spout Shakspeaio, Milton and 
Baoon, they have learnt to gabble at meetings in tho Town Hall 
and m other places , they talk loudly of reloim m religion and 
iu manners But what reforms have they effected? What 
learned woiks have they wntten ? What works of enterprise 
have they engaged m P What invention have they displayed m 
any department ? What ongmality have they ever shown ? 
Don’t talk of Native education It is only a thin whitewash¬ 
ing—a slight veneering What intercom se can thore be between 
an educated English gentleman, and an M A ot tho Calcutta 
University ? 

Thirdly, thore cannot be sooial intercourse between Euro¬ 
peans and Natives, because we Europeans have white complexion, 
and Natives are black You will say, here is the orime of colour 
with a vengeance No, colour is no crime, it is simply a mis- 
fortuno Can you, Sir, deny that black is tbe proscribed colour 
of humanity ? The Zulus aro black, and they are at this moment 
paying, to a Christian nation, the ponalty of their black skin in 
streams of blood But why need I go to South Africa foi proving 
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applicable to you, who are a Christian gentlomau and cleigy- 
man, and therefore entitled to our roveroutial regaid 

Believe mo, 

Bn, 

Yours faithfully, 

An Engi isiiman 

[Wt feel much flxtteiod with the compliment which An Englishman 
pays to us m his concluding s< itonce, but we cinnnt help thinking that 
oui coriespondcnt belongs to lb it cl i 1 ’ 5 * of An^lo Saxons who do <n infinite 
amount of mischief wlu iovci <1im go Wc Inist then ntunbu ^ [mi'tod 

Erl B 3/] 


THE HINDU FAMILY 
Cu vn i it II 
The pain fa mi lut s 


Having traced tho origin of families, and maiked their 
development, fiom necessaiy to oon\eniont units of society, we 
propose to ontei mto a minute discussion of the status and 
duties of some of their pr ncipal membeis We propose to show 
the stiuctuie of a Hindu family, and how the seveial members 
aie united tugellior m one bond of fuendship Oui descrip¬ 
tion shall necessanly be prolix, and tho only justification for 
suoh a course is that, unless it is so, we shall not bo able to 
show, where tho eloments of stufe lie hidden in a state of embiyo 
We propose to examine the relation^, firstly fiom a social, and 
secondly from a legal point of \iew 

The fun fa, that is ,jmtn fatmlun, shorn of lus pumitivo powers, 
as the chief captain, the high pnost and tho sole magistrate, 
still in orthodox families wields them in tho moral sense of the 
term In matters affecting tho health and comfoit, tho educa¬ 
tion and training of the subordinate members, 1ns rule is 
absolute He is the final reforeo m all mattois of domestio 
misundeistanding and dispute If a son oi daughtoi is to be 
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mailiod, huitu\ \oice is mdisponsable to tlo< ult then tito Should 
lie piove obdurate, the marnage is impossible Kin ta is to dic¬ 
tate what fnondships tlio dependant mombeis aio to contract 
and what to ignoic In the acquisition of propoity, the guns 
of the subordinate members aie Ktn tits’ own, and m mattois of 
expenditure, his actions aie absolutolj without control 

Doioid of a liboial education, the Km ta is generally pos&ossed 
of a stiong common sense and sound piactical wisdom Ills 
gOYermqfent of the family is moro one of tenor than of 
love * Ilis habits are frugal, and this frugality somotimos 
vorges upon p usimonioLi-sness Ilis favounte authois aro Val- 
miki and Kutibas, and ho talvos delight m the stonos contained m 
their woiks He is a good arithmetician, and apait from lus 
being a thoiougli accountant, is fond of testing the anthmeticil 
skill of ins children, by putting many a stiff pioblem for solution 

The Kaita’s moral education is not of a high oidoi Ho must 
needs bo a staunch consoi vative, and his mind is peipotually 
aftoi old things and old motliods* Tho good of his famity is 
synonymous with the good of tho world m his estimation, and 
ho suboidmates tho litter to the former Patnotism, national 
gloiy, and all those high sentiments, aro to lum nothing, if the} 
do not increase the piospenty of the family Moral cultuio bj 
means importod from without is nnpossiblo, and this accounts 
for the fact that ho is tho victim of hopoless supcistition Ho 
is not an ardent lovoi of tiulh, though ho knows that falsehood 
is a sm, and that to uttei it is sinful To avert loss oi to o\ ade 
paymout of a lawful debt, tho Km ta is not vory scmpulous about 
telling untiuth Whon domestic loss takos plaoo, tlio Km ta is \orj 
peevish, howovor insignificant it may be Lot him but hoar that 
tho sen ant maid has stolen somo picc he abuses hci m the 
most mdcoent mannoi, and brandishes Ins ciutoh at her almost 
noienles* like Let hut a widow daughtor or daughtei-m-law 
spoil tlie dmnoi, she is sontouoed to li\o on half lalions, sweet¬ 
ened by a volley of abuses 

Though an indulgent parent, tho laita is at times veiy stub¬ 
born Whispci to him that lus son does not pay spmtual 
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of what men eat, and that thoir passions aio six times more vio¬ 
lent And Mahomedans say that women lme no souls How 
can we, with any decency, admit men having such notions into 
the society of our ladies p If they aie admitted, they will ho wan¬ 
ting m lespeot to our wivos and daughters Have you not soon, 
Mi Editor, some English ladios standing for want of seats in 
public assemblies, while close to them wore comfortably sealed 
somo Bengali Baboos p They do not think it necessary tQ offer 
their chairs to tho ladios, as they consider themselves tc be the 
loids of creation, and women but as their slaves I ask fufy man 
whether thero can be true social intercourse botwoon two raoos 
entoi taming such opposite views of tho fail sex, especially oon- 
sidenng that of tho society of ono of those raoos womon form an 
ossential and a vital pait 

f ) Ninthly, there cannot bo cordnl intercourse between 
Natnos and Englishmen, beoauso Nativos have no manliness 
Somo of the Indian races are manly, like the llqputs and tho 
Sikhs, but those raoes seek no sooial intoicouise with us It is 
the Bongali Baboo who longs for social mtercouiso with us, and 
Bengalis aie the least manly people in the world The Zulus, 
it should soom, are infinitely more manly Boing physically 
weak, tho Bengali has no coinage, no manlinoss Macaulay just¬ 
ly says, that tho Bongali is “leeblo oion to elhinmacy ”, and 
that courage, independence, voiacity, are qualitios to which his 
constitution and his situation are equally unfavourable Tho 
same eminent wntei says, that ” the Bengali would see Ins coun¬ 
try oi on un, his house laid m ashos, his children murdcied or 
dishonoied, without ha\ing the spmt to strike one blow ” And 
those are the people with whom wo, Englishmen, aio called upon 
to associate f I would infinitely rather associate with tho Zulus 
who soom from what they are doing to-day to be a brave and 
manly, albeit a savago raco 

10 Tonthly, Europeans cannot assooiate with Natives, 
because Natives do not fight duels, or at any rate do not resont 
insults Givo the lio to an Englishman, and ho will knock 
jou down at that moment, 01 (ballongo-you to a duel—ho has 
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so much self-respect Call a Bengali a liar, and he will only 
smile How can we associate with such a meau-spiutod people ? 
If a British officor tamely submits to being caned by a bi other 
officer, the officer caned is cashiered, because he shows himself 
cowardly and therefore not fit to bo associated with gentlemen 
And wo ore m this countiy called upon to associate with men 
who are habitually and constitutionally cowardly f 

11 Eleventhly, wo cannot associate with Natives bocauso 
most Natives have not tho bearing of gentlemen That digni¬ 
fied art, that solf-respoct, that gravity of poit, that stateliness ot 
demeanoui, which chaiaetonze a tiue gentloman, aie wanting 
in the Native A so-called Native gentleman,—1 do not speak 
here of the anglicized denationalized Bengali Baboo w ho eats 
beef-steaks and drinks brandy pawnee—is generally ono who is 
not cumberod with much clothing, who puts on slippeis instead 
of boots or shoes, who weais tianspaient clothing, who squits on 
the floor or sits m a bed loaning against a pillow, who is always 
simpering, who frequently chews pan, and eveilistmgly smokes 
tho hookah A thorough lovolution must take place m the ideas 
and feelings of Englishmen b( loro they can associ ito with this 
sort of gentlemen 

12 And twelfthly and lastly, Eonglishmon cannot asso¬ 
ciate with Natives because Natives aie great toadios There is 
something disgusting m tho sycophancy of the Natives I hav o 
seen a Native of a princely fortuno acting the part of a toad-eatei 
to a simple Assistant Magistrate, callmg him huzoo >, Khodawand , &o 
This toadyism is, no doubt, the effect of want of manliness, which 
itself is the effeot of centuries of foreign domination But what¬ 
ever the cause, the thing is engiamed m the Nativo The toad- 
eating Native may ho an objeot of pity, but he eeitamly cannot 
be a fit companion of an Englishman 

' Excuso me, Sir, for having spoken plainly on this subject 
I am quite sick of the false charity and pseudo-philanthiopy ef 
some of my countrymen, most of whom think just as I do, 
but who have not tho courage to say what thoy think I need 
hardly say, in conclusion, that the abovo roasons aio not 
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obeisance to the family priest, and he threatens to disinherit the 
wayward urohin. As a rule, the karta is illiberal and intolerant, 
and this is due to his want of oulture and to his peculiar position 
as the head 

Sometimes, the Karta's patience is Job-liko Though ill- 
treated by his wife and children, he bears it with the greatest 
composure possible He is often frank, forgetful and forgiving 
He is not very particular about his morals He is sometimes 
an lllioit lover, but even here he fears exposure and is not 
extravagant Thomas Carlyle m his Essay on Mirabeau, com¬ 
plains of the hard and fast discipline whioh the great revolu¬ 
tionist was subjected to by his old father and attributes the son’s 
exoesses to the defective oharaoter of the paternal regime- To 
compare little things with great, your Indian Kartas are so many 
old Mirabeaus They are great disciplinarians If Kartas had 
aooorded some liberty of thought and aotion to the younger mem¬ 
bers of their families, license m Young Bengal would have been a 
thing of rare occurrence, and Hinduism and beef-eatmg, Hartnam 
and Champagne bottles would never have existed side by side as 
step-brothers It is the old story of looseness of morals follow¬ 
ing hard upon anstenty of morals, of Charles II and his bevy 
of courtezans following the sanctimonious troops of Oliver Crom¬ 
well He who attributes the demoralization of Young Bengal to 
English education alone neoessanly takes an imperfect view of 
sooial sequence, and confounds cause and effeofc with what are 
purely ooinoidenoes I shall show categorically how the disgraoe 
attendant upon modern Balmdom is ascnbable to thoughtless 
Kartadom In the first place, look at physical training Young 
Bengal is a prey to a diversity of bcdily diseases and ailments 
Who is responsible for this deplorable state of things P Is it not 
the Karta P Did he ever impart to him a scintilla of instruction 
to keep his health P If m his boyhood he jumped and played, 
ran and swam, and was deteoted m his so-called errors of omis¬ 
sion and commission, was not the rod of the tyrant guru moha- 
shoy broken upon his naked back? Was he not put to undergo 
punishments never dreamt of by Jeiemy Bentham P And what 
IX 
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was the result P Instead of betaking to athletio sports and exer- 
oises out of doors, he heoaine a confirmed okess-player, whist 
player, and what not His limbs became for want of healthy 
exercise less developed and hardy, and lie is now languid and 
effeminate to the eternal shame of Kait idom 

As with his physical so with his intellectual training 
* Gopal is a good boy,’ says the Karta, beoause ho always reads, 
and he is held up as worthy of imitation by his fellows Gopal 
reads and roads, plods and sucoeeds m becoming m the end a con¬ 
firmed (iunce He is plucked at the matuculation examiation for 
the seventh time, and the Karta beats! his forehead and oomplams 
of his lll-luok Had the Karta followod the homely adage ‘ all 
work and no play make Jack a dull boy* in lus domestic 
government, Gopal might have beoome a Wordswoitk or a La- 
plaoe and written the “ Excursion ” or indited the ‘ Cosmogony 
of the Universe * 

But this is not all If the young brats have a taste for a 
particular study, the Karta thinks it his leligious duty to orush it 
in the bud How many of thorn might have beoome as great 
musioians as Mosart or Handel, as thorough pamters as a Raphael 
as profound artists as Arkwright, if tho Kart as had left them 
alone m the free exorcise of their tastes and inclinations Tho 
intellect of Young Bengal, as it is, is essontially a hot-house 
plant The Fahrenheit of a Karta has all along been keeping it 
within mean tomperature, and it knows no boiling orfieezing 
point The result is that though Skakespeares and Miltons, 
Newtons and Hersohels, abound in our studio like “ loaves thiok 
in Yallombrosa,” we are intellectual pigmies, devoid of hard 
thought and fine feeling 

Our moral and social education is of no higher stamp We 
are most zealously taught the rules of Shuvankar, the slolas of 
Chanakya, and the stories of grand dames But were we ever 
taught to love and revere truth, and consider it sacred P Was 
there any lecture delivered to ns about self-denial, patriotism, or 
Buoh noble qualities ? We have imbibed with our mother’s Tmlk 
the notion that the end of all education is luore, and this 
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is all the training we have got to make us good numbers of 
society 

In England and in most continental countries, young men, 
leaving the university, give a finishing stroke to their education, 
by betaking themselves to travel They visit places of renown, and 
hold oommumon with majestic scenos and landscapes of nature 
The Alps fill thoir young minds with all that is grand and sublime 
The lakes of Switzerland and the gardens of Italy impress them 
with the ideas of the beautiful and the picturesque The oraters of 
the Yesuvius and Etna inspire them with awe and wonder 
Greece reminds them of biavory, of patriotism of man’s 
thirst after the cultivation of aits and sciences—of philosophy 
and morals So that aftor a temporary sojourn, when the 
young alumni return to their native land, their education 
has become so thorough, that they oan easily adapt themselves 
to any particular phaso of life They have seen different nations, 
their manners, customs and government, the resources of their 
oountry, the means and appliances at tlieir disposal 

“ Look on this picture ” Is it not soul-refreshing ? But 
“look on this,” that of an Indian graduate who has bade farewell 
to his acadomio results lie is leading the life of a domestic 
worm,—devoid of all ambition, m broken spirit, and destitude of 
all animation lie has no doubt learnt to become an affeotionate 
fathor, a loung husband, and a lespeoted citizen IIis mother 
is always pioud of him, m her fuendly ciroles, and considers him 
as an mtolleotual monstrosity The ICarta though outwardly rejoic¬ 
ing at the son’s successes, inwardly ourses him for having become 
‘ almost a Christian ’ with all his education, and what is worse 
foi failing to seouro a lucrative employment The ICarta 
complains that the money spent after the son’s education has 
gone for nothing, as he has not been reimbursed one pice 
by his son So that to all intents and purposes, directly hie 
education is finished the Bon becomes his father’s debtor at law 
What with this obligation staring m the faoe, what with his per¬ 
sonal wants and those of his wife and children, the young man 
abandons all idea of travelling into foieign oouutries, perches 
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upon the first vaoancy m a Government offioe or Institution and 
beoomes a gentleman at large on £ 15 a year 

I pause and ask, who is chiefly answerable for this wreok of 
intellect P It is the Karta The Karta had no business to marry 
his ohildren while they were proseouting their studies The Karta 
had no business to drag them through the university oumoulum if 
he had not had funds to give a finish to their education, and last¬ 
ly the Karta committed a great sm m expecting from them a 
refund of what he had expended on their acoount in rupees, annas 
and pioe 

It has been said that the Karta is intolerant and illiberal, 
but his intolerance knows no bounds m matters of party feeling 
and party dispute He is invariably a violent partisan, and his 
children must be trained to become so Bemg a staunoh Capulet 
he hates all the Montagues with the mtensest hatred His petty 
jealousies, his sneaking propensities, and oowardly habits towards 
his adversary, render him morally unfit to put a charitable con¬ 
struction upon his adversary’s acts , and it will be strange if he 
makes a distinction between a Jewish priest and a Gentile priest 
m matters of religion and priesthood When the Karta is so, 
there is no wonder that his children should be imbued with all 
the bad qualities of the head and heart 

Many as are the shortcomings of the Karta, it would be a 
startling omission did we fail to notice one, whioh appears to be 
of gigantic proportions It is so much interwoven with his 
character, as to have a permanent efleot on his disposition and 
his after relations with the family The Karta must have issue to 
perpetuate his and his ancestors’ name, at any risk and at any 
cost This desire to propagate his species is universal among 
Hindus—of all castes and nationalities In attempting to analyse 
it, we find there is an element of religion at the bottom. Bred up 
in the idolatrous superstition of Hinduism from his infanoy, 
the horrors of Hell and eternal thirst and hunger with no 
progeny to offer him the oakes and the libations of water, 
prey upon his mind, and disturb his natural equanimity He 
sees in the distant future none but distant kinsmen inheriting 
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his effects, and suffering his memory to fall into oblivion 
He apprehends hours of sickness ooming over him, and he an 
invalid left to the tender mercies of domesties and distant rela¬ 
tives , and last though not the least, his imagination paints bofore 
him the soene of his dead body carried by horrid undertakers and 
thrown into the river without cremation and the cognate ntes. 
Suoh are his fears and horrible imaginings They begin to sap 
the very foundation of his existence, and suok his life-blood out 
He feels disconsolate, man delights him not, no, not the best of 
women, his wife neither He loathes food and drinks and becomes 
melanoholy At last a gleam of hope bieaks through the gloom 
of despondency, and ho wittingly becomes a slave to the law of 
expediency He asks, “ May I not adopt a son, and supply 
that desideratum whioh nature has left unprovided for ?” In a 
fit of imbeoility, he sucoumbs to the impulse of this inclination 
The inclination is ripened into volition/and he is seen to go through 
the necessary paraphernalia of adopting a son Great is his 
happiness when the adoption takes place, and the oelebration of 
the ceremonies connected therewith happens Great are the hopes 
whioh ho cherishes To his utter disappointment he finds the 
object of adoption to be quite unmanageable and perveise If 
it had been only a negation of filial vutues m the son, the case 
would have been better, but as it is, it is not only that, but 
want of gratitude, sympathy and good feelings, whioh exist 
even among strangers Bitterly he curses the hour when he 
was minded to adopt a child The ohild grows up to manhood 
and gives him no end of trouble Not to speak of the son’s 
extravaganoe and debauchery at the expense of the father, 
instances are on reoord where the father was entirely de¬ 
prived of his property through the former’s fraudulent maohrna- 
tions, and died of a broken heart 

Whore adoption of a son is impossible, the Karta has another 
alternative to adopt Without pausing to consider for a mo¬ 
ment whether the want of issue was owing to his or his wife’s 
barrenness, he is determined to take a seoond wife and to try his 
fortune with her While in this mood of mind, priests and 
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Brahmins are not the beings to let the grass grow under their 
feet In expectation of making capital out of the unfortunate 
man’s folly, they set before him all the specious logio of the Shas- 
tras as have reference to that subjeot The Shastras do not 
advooate monogamy, and the Karta beoomes a convert to the phi¬ 
losophy taught m them Possibly the prospect of a yonng wife, 
with all the fasomations of youth and beauty, beoomes a good 
commentary upon the abstruse text of the Shastras, and if there 
was any thing doubtful m the text the commentary deoides his 
future fate 

Once resolved there is nothing to shake his resolution True, 
his wife may have loved him with the deepest sincerity True, 
she may have administered to his oomforts, and solaced him m 
the hour of tribulation, as no other body oould have done Tiue, 
she may have been his guardian angel direotmg him to right and 
preventing him from going astray But all this does not occur 
to him now They were trifles for which she was paid in money, 
jewels and clothes, and the obligation has smoe been disohargod 
j$l second wife is proposed in earnest, deliberated upon with eag¬ 
erness and resolved upon Sometimes those acts are done before 
the wife and her consent taken, piecisely in the way in winch the 
public executioner takes the consent of his mtendod victim Some¬ 
times the oonsent prooeods voluntarily from her, as prudence 
suggests to her no bettor alternative Sometimes upon the hus¬ 
band’s will, the wife seals her hard consent But in the geneiality 
of cases, the marriage takes plaoe irrespective of hei sentiments 
and knowledge We have heard many a story of husbands bidding 
a hearty ‘ good bye ’ to their wives in the morning and piesentmg 
to them at night a girl as their rival When this sort of marriage 
takes plaoe with the knowledge of the wife, she makes the 
necessary arrangements of the nuptials herself Many a tear 
she sheds, many a sob escapes from her, as she eyes with dismay 
the portentous oloud ready to burst upon her But her doom is 
sealed, and 8he throws herself entirely on the ohaptei of aooi- 
dents, reckless of weal or woe 

As a general rule two co-wives cannot agree and have never 
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agreed There are rare exooptions to this, and if co-wives havo 
ever behaved like sisters, the credit was due to the taot of their 
husband 01 to the forbearance of one or both of them Some¬ 
times it is tho intercession of the husband’s parents that com¬ 
pels him to be just to both tho wives We know of a man’s 
mother who always dictated to him whioh wifo he was to visit 
and when, and this dictatorial authority supported the connubial 
equilibrium, however the balance of inclination preponderated 
in favor of the younger and lovelier wife But mothers of this 
stamp are veiy rare, and sucli filial obedience is still rarer , 
it is the bent of the mind that rules the day, and as a 
fact of unquestionable notonoty the younger wife is beloved, 
hei compeer hated Jealousy and the Lmdied vioes which 
human flesh is heir to, piedominato to an onoimous degree, 
and instead of peaco and happiness, tho house rings with the dm 
of sharp conflicts and perpotual discord The poor husband, 
placed botween Sojlla and Chaiybdis, loses his senses, and either 
banishes tho old wife m a fit of anger, 01 patiently listons to the 
thousand and one altercations botween tho two and curses Ins 
own folly While desperate in the conflict, each assails the 
chastity of lior adversaij, aud both stand damnified in their lord’s 
prosence People m this prodioament aro afraid of bomg 
poisoned any time, and it so happens that m partaking of food 
they display an amount of caution of an unprecedented chaiacter 
An octogenanan zemindar who had two wives, never tasted 
any sweet meats befoie making Ins depondants partake of them, 
and waiting for some time to see if thore was any poison to not 
on them And m some oasos husbands have been poisoned by 
the neglected wife, but theso are happily few 

These are the evils which flow from the karta’s insensate desire 
to have progeny to perpetuate his name Even if the evils had 
not existed the desire itself was condemnable on broad social 
grounds To an impartial observer of men nothing is more 
clear than the vast difference between an Indian karta and an 
Englishman, both destitute of children To the former to be 
without issue is a misfortune, to the latter it is a matter of 
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almost no oonsequenoe If the latter is possessed of wealth and 
property, possibly he may feel Maobeth-like the want of heirs of 
his body, but beyond engendering a temporary discomfort it has 
no permanent hold on his mind The Indian Karta broods 
over the so oalled misfortune so as to severely tell on his body 
and mind Among Englishmen it is a misfortune with the 
upper ten, with us it is general The result is that, whereas the 
Englishman adopts society as his child, we amass wealth to 
ennoh, distant kinsmen and greedy reversioners 

It would be a national libel to avouoh that we do not know 
what chanty is, but it must be said at the same time that charity 
does not flow with suoh liberality and spontaneity as in England 
In England men oan afford to remain bachelors all the days of 
their lives They have no ‘ Put* or Hell to be afraid of They do 
not care to be rescued from Hell by their ohildren They 
are not anxious that their sons should apply the holy fire 
to their corpses Hence there are in England chanties and 
endowments countless m number* whereas our chanties are few, 
and even very few have proceeded from sheer disinterested 
motives 

As the domestio governor the karta is sometimes apt to 
be paitial His affection towards such of his sons as earn money 
is great, but towards tho idle and do-nothing he is hard, not 
to say unkind While he is assiduous in promoting the happi¬ 
ness and oomfort of the former, he considers the doing of that 
duty towards the latter as a heavy burden 

The karta is always an expectant of his children’s earnings 
To appropriate them to the use of the family and his own, he 
considers as a lawful desire When disappointed in his expect¬ 
ations, he feels greatly distressed Nothing is so charming to 
his imagination as the prospect of absolute rest m his old age, 
and he living upon his children’s gains This prospect exeroises 
no small influence on his after-life He leaves his own avocations 
and drags a life of utter miolonoe and inactivity 

In matters of religion the karta is generally a bigot. He 
believes in the superstitious ldolatory of ages It is because he 
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is SO) that priests and Brahmins have such a hold on his thoughts 
and feelings, to the utter disgust of the younger members of 
the family 

Oircumstanoed as the Hindu families are, the kai ta must 
necessarily he the oustodian of all property acquired by himself 
and the members of his family On him devolves the task of look¬ 
ing to the balanoe sheet of the body over which he is destined to 
preside It is doubtful, how far he is honest and faithful in 
discharging his sacred trust Where sons and nephews are 
under his oharge, the larta has been found m many eases to 
be unjust to the latter He is unscrupulous as against them 
and brother’s widows, and his fiendish glory to triumph over 
their lawful rights has cast a stigma upon the name of larta 
dom In bringing about the triumph, he would leave no stone 
unturned, no chicanery or falsehood however base it may be 
unused, and the records of our law oourts bear this out 

Having described what an Indian Pater familial is, and 
what his domestic and social relations with his subordinate mem¬ 
bers aro, we propose to enter into an examination of his legal 
rights and obligations 

Firstly, m regard to the acquisition of wealth, the la) ta\ 
power is of course unlimited so far his own gams are con¬ 
cerned Where his sons aoquire property by dint of labour, or 
where such acquisition is made with the aid of his funds, the larta 
has a half share in it, * from this it follows that he has power 
to possess and onjoy such property along with his children 

Secondly, relating to the transfer of property, the larta?8 nghts 
labour under a oertam amount of legal restriction He has no 
right to convey by sale, gift or otherwise, what has been acquired 
by his children, over and above his lawful share Under the 
Mitaksara school of Hmdu Law, the larta is the sole master of 
moveables, but he cannot alienate ancestral property without the 
consent of his children f The larta?8 self aoquired property is 
however subject to suoh ahenation Ancestral property is alien- 

* Dyabhaga pp 60, 63 and 64 
f Mitakshara p 254 
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able under the Bengal school by him * Possibly, the framers 
of the Hindu code had in contemplation when they legalized 
these restrictions, to preserve the corpus of the property mtaot, 
or they stood in the way of strangers being inducted into the 
possession of the family property In the case of partition of 
property ancestral or self-acquired, the power of the karta is 
absolute f He may effect an unequal partition or may exclude 
any feon from inheritance This may be a sinful act but it is 
nevertheless valid m law 

The law of Benares prohibits an unequal partition by the 
katta of property ancestral and self-acquired 

In the case of sons born after partition, he becomes sole heir 
to the residue of the karta's property Should there be no residue, 
“ the other sons are bound to contribute to a share out of their 
portions ”+ Where the kat ta has another wife, and childless 
she is according to the opinion of the Hindu sages to have a 
share equal to the son's, but suoh of the wives as have children 
are not to have any 

The kat ta has dominion over his wife’s Stridhan , or her separate 
property He has the power to possess it, and consume it m the 
case of distress IT The Dayakarama-Sangraha would allow 
her to alienate such property with the consent of her husband,[j 
but this condition is, we venture to think, more moral than 
legal 

Though the Hindu Law is silent about testamentary disposi¬ 
tion of property, karta is fully competent to devise it away in 
any manner he thinks fit, by a will or gift § 

The karta is also competent to be the legal guardian of suoh of 
the members of his family as are minors, though they do not hap¬ 
pen to be his sons He can administer their estates, collect the 
debts and pay off liabilities But he is bound to submit a faithful 

* Macnaghten on Hindu Lav\,_p 17 
f Wilson’s Hindu Law, p 51* 

% bid, p 50 

^ Colebrooke’s Dayabhaga, p 100 
|| Dayalcrama Sangraha, p 18 
§ Wilson s Hindu Law, p 4 (note) 
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acoount of all reoeipts and disbursement to the principal Civil 
Court of original jurisdiction, as required by Acts XXVII of 
1860 and 40 of 1858 In matters of administration, he is con¬ 
sidered as the minor’s next friend, and as such he can sue and 
be sued on the minor’s behalf As the legal guardian, his act«? 
cannot bind the minor, unless they are absolutely done for his 
benefit, or unless he ratified them on arriving at majority* 
If the acts of the guardian are not bona fide , they are nullities as 
against the ward In this respeot, the Indian law is on all 
fours with the English law, and the oomcidenoe is due not to 
any local causes, but to those principles of natural law imbedded 
every bosom, the object of which is to afford full and complete 
protection to persons labouring under a legal disability 

In the absonco of other heirs, the Ka> ta inherits the property of 
a deceased son,f and on the karta’s death, it becomes inherit¬ 
able by his lawful heirs 

These are the legal rights of the Karta His duties and 
liabilities require some notice He is bound to support his wife 
and ohildren Should he neglect to do so, a suit for maintenance 
can be brought against him He is further liable to a prose¬ 
cution under the Criminal Procedure Code, for an offence against 
society 

No doubt the Hindu law empowers the Karta to appropriate 
to his own uso his childrens’ gams, but it did not provide for any 
procedure by which they are to recover their share This difficulty 
has now been removed, and he is liable to bo sued by his children, 
and m a celebrated case* Mr Justice Phear has held, that the 
Ka> ta is in the eye of law a managei of pioperty, and as such is 
bound under oertam oiroumstanoes to render an account of all 
reoeipts and disbursements of the family Under the Hiudu 
law, the karta is liable to a suit for partition at the mstanoe of 
a brother or other legal co-sharer He is also responsible to make 
good to the shareholders, mesne profits enjoyed by him, and to 

* ' uvuman Pi chrcI Panday, Moore’s Indian Appeals 
t (.'olebrooke's Dayabhaga, p 217 

| Chukun Lai Singh vrs Poran Chunder Singh 9 W B. 483 
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compensate for all waste and damage done to them m the matter 
of the jomt property The karta has been relieved of one or two 
civil liabilities Under the Hmdu law the maintenance of a 
widowed daughter-in-law was considered as a charge upon 
his estate, and m many oases it was felt as a sore grievance 
Widowed daughters-m-law left his roof and at the instigation 
of their parents and friends extorted from him sums of money 
in the shape of maintenance or put him into court Under 
the oolebrated ruling of Sir Barnes Peacock * this is impos¬ 
sible now He is not now legally bound to maintain a widow¬ 
ed daughter-m-law who has separated from the family, unless 
there is property charged with her maintenance A karta is 
also not legally bound to support a grown-up son, and this point 
has also been authoritatively settled by the highest tribunal of 
the land Tho discharge of the karta from these civil obliga¬ 
tions is a matter of congratulation While on the other hand, 
it has made his funds less hampered than heretofore, it would, 
we hope, be an incentive to growd up sons to work for thoir bread, 
and at the same time convince them of the necessity of making 
provision for their widows in oase of their dying m his life-time 
It is also hoped that this non-liability of the kat ta would stimu¬ 
late the young widows to woik with the sweat of their brow, or 
what would be a ooosummation devoutly to be wished, force them 
to remarry, and thereby cease to be so many dead weights upon 
society 

* Kaahmatli Dai vrt Khetter Mom Daai 9 W R 413 
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Ch \pim III 
Mtttn Jmmlutn 

The second character m a Hindu family is a iemale She is 
the Gnhim or Mata /annhat What the haita is to all the 
members of the family, that the G> ihim is to its female members 
In families m which the warfaie between the young and the old 
has not commenced, the Gt ihmi is looked upon with awe and 
reverence Her reign is almost supreme, and she sits as sole arbi- 
tress, where female members are partios to a domestio oause Her 
decisions are final, unless she choose to reler a particular case to 
the kai ta The position of the mistress in a Bengali family has 
about it a halo of romantio interest Without a par tide of edu¬ 
cation, she is at once a Sai asuati (goddess of learning) superin¬ 
tending, with tho beads m her hand, the tuition of the young 
ones, and spiomg it with many an entortammg anecdote With¬ 
out possessing consideiable wealth, she is the queen or tho god¬ 
dess of riohes, distributing to her ohildren copper pieces, where¬ 
with to purohase sweetmeats, toys and knick-knacks Being m 
charge of tho domestic commissariat, her chanty m the distribu¬ 
tion of food is proverbial As an excellent cook, she regales 
the family with all sorts of delicacies, and when karta returns 
home from a distant land, she tnes to set before him the best 
specimens of her culinary art 

The gnhim geneially leads a life of self-denial Ilor pei- 
sonal oomforts are few and -not cared loi She lives upon the 
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coarsest of meals, and olothes herself m the commonest of rai¬ 
ments She worts from dawn ti'l midnight, and in liei sleep 
di earns of the work to be dono on the morrow She fasts twice 
or thrice m the month, and koops vigils for socnrmg the blessings 
of the gods towards her children, and to make assurance doubly 
sure, commands her daughters and daughteis-m-law to follow hei 
example These fasts and vigils make her more haid^, and there¬ 
fore th e,grihmi is seldom ill 

Sometimes on the occasion of these fasts, she satiates hei 
dosire after delicacies, and while loathing her daily ration of rice 
and dahl (pulso), she makes a sad havoc of an array of loochm* 
chapati^ sweet meats, fiuits and cakes, the sight of which makes 
one’s mouth water But to her credit, it should be said that, in 
partaking of those dishes she is neither exclusive nor forgetful of 
her children 

Tho g> ihtni is generally a tornblo liar She is foiemost m 
conoealing tho faults of the children from the notice of the lai ta , 
and with that object m view she tells him most egrogious lies 
She is always partial to her daugters, and if she has any money 
or valuables to bestow, hor daughters are preferred to her son or 
son’s wife Where her daughter or son falls out with tho daughter- 
in-law, she is sure to side with tho former, and by means fair or 
foul would triumph over the latter To make her adversary a 
poison in the eyes of her husband, the gt ihim would invent all 
sorts of falsehood 

When very young, and generally before she attains the 
age of puberty, tho daughter-in-law is viewed by tho grihim 
as a great favorite Sko is taken from house to houso, made to 
fall prostrate before all mothers who bless her as follows, “ Do 
thou bear the vormillion spot* on thy hoary head, and may thy 
iron wnstlF undergo wear and tear, and do thou bring forth a 
male child " Her veil is lifted up to show a fine faoe, even teeth 
and lotus-like eyes, a short mouth, an aquiline nose, a pair of 

* Fried Cakes f Unbaked bread 

t An embrem of feme covert 
«[ Ibid 
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black eye-brows and long laven-like hair Iler admirable sym¬ 
metry of limbs, nice feet and quite charming gait, are frequently 
admired One grihuu says, “My daughter-in-law oxquisitely 
arranges olothes, orushos betel-loaves and cleans vegetables for 
the use of the kitchen Another extols the praotioal wisdom, 
the keenness and foresight of her daughter-in-law, and a sort of 
rivalry is kept up between the two mothers-m-law But in the 
midst of these encomiums and plaudits the situation of the 
daughter-in-law is disconsolate It is her sad lot to have tho 
worst food, to eat long after the malo mombors have oeased 
oatmg, and some times the reiuso of the family table is allotted 
to her Hungry she may be, but it is immodest to ask for 
food, and if she does it, g> ihuu proclaims her to bo a “ begger’s 
daughter,” and this report spreads like wild-fire fiom house to 
house If the daughter-in-law to appease her hunger clandes¬ 
tinely takes any food, she is denounced as one who eats fiom 
tho oaithen pots If liei parents send hor any food, Mata fami- 
has growls like an mfunated tigress A daughtoi-m-law who 
oats sparingly is an incarnato goddoss, who eats otherwiso is an 
Amazon llei training is nothing unless she can subdue hungei 
and fatigue, disoase and death Should she bo sick, Mata fami¬ 
liar thinks sho had no reason to be so She is left eitlior without 
treatment or packod off to her father’s to beoome whole and 
entire at his cost If treatod, the treatment is generally by 
spells and charms, sometimes with indigenous drugs, and the 
moment she gets well, Mata familiar rebukes her for not having 
takon propei care of hoi health Another torment the j oung 
daughter-in-law must put up with If hoi father sends hor 
any prosonts of a tute soit, she becomes a patient listener to 
cuises and imprecations bulled on tho devoted head of her fathoi 
by Mata familial Should she remonstiate or reason with hei, 
hoi oonduot is denounced m no measured teims by the old Dame 
and her oomrados 

It is the pndo of the Mata famihas, to enforce habits of 
cleanliness with the utmost rigour Iler notions of cleanliness 
cup somewhat peculiai Sho bathos twice 01 thrice daily, and 
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changes her clothes half a dozen times 11 she is cooking, she 
must have separate olothes washed and dried in tho sun When 
she is m the household stoie-ioom, she must have separate 
olothes to wear Should she be preparing the offerings for the 
household god, there is again the ohange of habiliments When 
she is in her pure habiliments, to touch her with some impure 
cloth is to pollute hei, and she forthwith puts them off The 
house is gashed many times during the day, and the plate endure 
the pangs of many fnotions when undergoing the process of 
cleaning The cooking utensils are subject to a similar fate 
As it is with the grihim so it is with the other female mem¬ 
bers They are despised if their sense of cleanliness falls shoit of 
the gt ihim’s standard She loathes to take any food served out to 
her by them Females resorting to the bath-room become impuro 
Bathing takes off the impurity During tho menstrual period they 
are impure, unfit to do any work connected with the household 
worship During this time, they’are not allowed aooess to their 
husband Young females are continually kept under the gy Hum's 
surveillanoe They are not allowed to speak aloud, to lift up 
their veil in presence of males If they do, they are sharply 
reproached for being immodest Gt ihim must make the young 
females work, and in many families they are worked to death 
For any omission or fault in their household work, they aie 
doomed to suffer muoh obloquy and reproach 

But the Mater fanuhas makes her daughter-in-law’s con¬ 
dition woful, when the latter attains her ago of puberty Mata 
familtas thinks that the child of her loins has become another’s, as 
the daughter-in-law begins to beoome her husband’s companion 
Who can desonbo the feeling of intense jealousy with which 
Mata fanuhas eyes her young lelative’s movements ? If she 
be wronged by her son, it is all laid at the door of his 
poor wife If he gives an ornament to his wife as a token 
of affection, Mater fanuhas thiks he is hopelessly gone If the 
daughter-m-law spends one pice in sweetmeats or fried nee, 
the old dame is sure that his son’s exohequer is at his wife’s 
disposal. Out of these little things, a ‘tale of grievance is knit 
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together Matci famihas is sulky She is seen resorting to the 
neaiest shrme, and, while ostensibly oountmg her holy beads, re- 
oounts to hei friends and comrades the nature of the ill-treatment, 
real and ideal, whioh she received at her daughter-in-law’s hands 
Frequent these shrines or any bathing ghaut* you like, or 
haunts of old females, and you shall hear Mata famihas telling 
her plaintive tale 

Gobor’s mothei addressing an elderly lady, says, • ‘'Sister, 
look at the conduct of my daughter-in-law My son brought 
new clothes from Calcutta, and she has all locked them up in 
the almirah without letting me have a glimps of them * ‘ That 
is the way, sister, how things get on now’, rejoins the party 
addressed * My son brought Cabul pomegranates, and daughtei- 
m-law has consumed them all without giving me one Oh T 
Kali Yuga\ you worship the wife and hang the mother 3 

This feeling of jealousy which we have endeavoured to des¬ 
cribe, beoomos moie and more intense, as the son advances in age 
and prosperity Then a temporary calm follows when the daughter- 
in-law gets mto an interesting state The old dame forgets all 
hei past injuries and insults, and begins onco more to love the 
daughter-in-law not so much foi her sake as on account of the child 
about to be born Great is the joy of matei famihas when a male 
child is born, and for this the daughter-in-law beoomes an objeot of 
affection Mata famihas assiduously nurses the babe, and for the 
nonoe all her othei domestic caies are forgotten. She becomes 
neglectful of her religious rites and duties, and concentrates 
her efforts on promoting the welfare of the babe This mterost m 
the babe and its mother gradually subsides, the former grows up 
and onoe moie Mate) famihas 3 mind is estranged from her 
daughter-in-law The dame feels aggrieved, beoause a distinction 
is made between her child and the grand child m the bestowal of 
the holiday oostumes The dame oomplams that those worn by 
her child are inferior to those of her grand-child, or that the 
former is worso fed than the latter, and curses the formei’s ill luck 

* A flight of steps jutting mto a aver foi bathing purposes 

f Yuga ib a cycle 01 cjmcU m Hindu cluonology 
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It would be wearisome to leoord here all the little unpleasant¬ 
nesses whioh occur every houi of the sort we have described 
Endloss biokenngs and vooal passages at arms between the dame 
and the lassie are the lesult till the whole house is sot m commo¬ 
tion From words the parties oome to blows,—lassie beating her 
head against the dame’s feet, and the dame returning the compli¬ 
ment in kind On, on, the quirel goes To-day the dame in a 
fit of ringer is seen to abstain from food To-morrow she is seen 
loitering in a neighbouring temple, in search of conseorated food, 
or becoming a friend’s guest The dame divests hoi self of all 
affection for her son and grandson Should lassie’s husband fill 
to mediate or make reparation, the dame, if she be a widow, packs 
up her goods and chattels to start for the holy city Benares 01 
Brmdaban, with the intention of dying m peace Lassie strives 
hard to show hei innocence by oursmg hor fate, heaping Billings¬ 
gate on hor loid and tearing her hair If her father’s house bo 
near she repairs thither to take breath, and conooot her future 
measures of offonce and defence. "When such is impossible, and 
her husband is not a stiong man, lassie bocomes a veritable scold 
to him If strong sho weops, and weeps till hei oyes become 
blood-shot, fasts for three continuous days and nights, with tho 
view of moving the gods to expedite her adversary’s death, and 
threatens to commit suioide If her anger be of a milder type, 
sho gives vent to it, by beating her children, without any oauso 
or provocation When she has not given hostages to foitune, 
she bleaks the fragile pots and jians nearest hor She wislios 
from the bottom of her lieait that her opponent wero shown out 
of doors, and this unnatural dosire she expects hor husband to exe¬ 
cute If actual expulsion of Mato familias is possible, the triumph 
of tho daughtor-m-law is complete If impossible, and yet tho 
lattor wins tho victoiy in the long run, she subjects the former to 
tho same treatment which she herself had endurod “ The 
ongiueei is hoisted on his own potaid,” till Mato familm ’ death 
resouos her fiom furthoi molestation 

Theie is gioat joy in a Hindu family, when Mato fanulm dies, 
ospociallj among daughtors-m-liw The gaping hen is not moio 
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pleased with the news ot the death ot the poison who had kept 
him waiting so long, than is the young daughtoi-m-law on tho 
appioachmg dissolution of hei eternal foe’s frame She indulges 
m building castles in the air, where she would leign supieme 
unfettered by-any lulos dictatod by her betteis in experience and 
praotieal wisdom Alas * vain hope 1 No sooner is she m tho midst 
ot matter-of-fact lifo than hoi rich fancies molt into thin an, 
and she finds bersolf helpless, without a fnend to advise her m 
exigencies, without a oomfoitei to solaeo her m tho hour of tubu- 
tation and distress f She finds, though too lato, that c^en her 
husband with all his virtues can but ill supply the gap caused 
by the matron’s death 

Tho warfaie which wo lia\c descubed above has undoubt¬ 
edly roforenco to cases which aie oxtiomo Ordinanly it does not 
attain a stago highoi than a difference of sentiments oi a mis¬ 
understanding Had the training of tho daugbtor-in-law been 
wholly and solely entiustod to Mato fa mi has, the two would not 
been divergent elements But the daughter-in-law’s unenviablo des¬ 
tiny is to be subject to tho operation of different and opposito causes 
She is required to be a staunch Hindu, m oidoi to keep peace 
with the old people of tho family She must be to some oxtent 
outlandish to please Young Bengal, her husband She must 
perfoim hei morning ablutions to please km ta, and Young Ben¬ 
gal would force her to partako of foi bidden food, and fill up to 
tho brim his liquor glasses and tumblers Mata famihas teaches 
her the virtues of a life of seclusion, Foung Bengal is mad after 
emancipating her from it Over and above these, a third cause, 
the influence of her parents is perpetually being exeicised on her 
mind Thus placed, it is no wondor that she should be an object 
of dislike with the old people ol the family, especially with the 
mistress of the household 

Under certain situations, Mato famihas continues to be well 
disposed to her daughter-in-law, from tho time of the latter’s 
marriage When Mater famihas has an only son, his wife is 
generally boloved by her, so where the son is the only earning 
member m the family and’lus paient^ are maintained by him, 
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Mata famtlim is kind to his wife, as also whore the daughtei-m- 
law serves the dame as if she were her slave-maid These aie 
only exceptional eases 

It has been said, that Mata familiar is an indulgent motliei, 
and it is no exaggeration to affiim that the mm of many a son is 
traceable to her unprecedented indulgence It is her unflinch¬ 
ing piactice to screen his faults—and keep the kmta ignorant of 
them Sometimes she teaches her son to tell an untiuth or 
commit an act of fraud In enforcing strictness over his children, 
the la} ta sometimes encounters obstacles raised by his wife Sho 
stands m the way of the disciplining of the children and thwarts 
all his best endeavours An unnatural dispute between the two 
parents is inevitable, and if no such disputo takes place, it is duo 
to the hat ta beooming indifferent, as ho seos no othei remedy 
We know of many kaitas arraigned beforo the Woishipful Mala 
familias , on a charge of castigation of ohildren, and incurring 
penalties provided for m tho matrimonial Penal Code 

Mater familias is unusually indulgent towards her son’s son 
She adopts him, m jest, as her husband, and at his expense gives 
utterance to many a humorous sentiment She systematically 
makes him learn a whole vocabulaiy of indecent epithets and 
phrases, and whon he applios them to his parents in a half arti¬ 
culate and half lisping mannei, she is mightily glad Should 
the parents attempt to cheok those infantine improprieties, she is 

soiely annoyed 

It has been said that Mata familias is goneially friendly to 
her neighbours But this requites some qualification Should hei 
neighbours become richer than her husband or lus family, she be¬ 
comes envious She fetches a deep sigh at the sight of a new 
ornament or dress on the neighbour’s person 

When two neighbouily gi i/nms are parties to a quarrel the 
sight is worth enjoying Not only is their eloquence displayed 
—but poetiy interlarded and appropriate gestures used Some¬ 
times for want of time, an aimistioe, if we be allowed the use of 
the term, is the result This aimistice is conoluded m rather a 
, peculiar way, with tho poor people of certain localities A huge 
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basket with an open faoe is brought to the scene of the conflict, 
and is turned topsy-turvy This is a signal to the parties to 
ceaso quarrelling pt o tem After the parties have finished their 
household work and eating and drinking, the basket is lifted up, 
and the hostile parties commence the quarrel anew, to the infi¬ 
nite delight of the speotatois 

Towards her husband, mate* famthas is always loving Her 
love paitakes more of the chaiactei of submission than that sub¬ 
sisting between two equals The frame of Hindu society is suoh 
that she is taught from her infancy to deify and adore him 
He is to her a household god, whom it is her religion to servo 
As a nurse and maid, ministering to his comforts, nothing can 
surpass her services In formor times wives regnant were com¬ 
paratively fow, and Mater familias despised them, as execrable 
monsters m human shape, unworthy of nuptial companionship 

The Hindu wife has a passion for jewels and ornaments 
Possibly this is a verification of the tiuism enunoiated by Mr 
Herbert Spencer that where civilization is in its infancy, the love 
of the ornamental preoedes that of the useful This hankering 
aftor jewels and trinkets sometimes occasions much discord m the 
family and perturbs the connubial relations Whatever may bo 
the standard of civilization among Indian femalos m the light of 
Mr Sponoer’s test, there can be no gainsaying, that the stock of 
jewols and ornaments sometimes serves as a reseive fund to fall 
upon m the hour of need Wo aie awaro of many instances, 
whore had it not been for the subsistence of this dead stook, 
many a family would have actually starved, and many a widow 
would have been thrown adrift into the wide world In some 
oases the love of ornaments is so inordinate, that its fair possessor 
would much rather part with her husband, than with them It is 
her fond wish to bestow as a dowry a portion of them to her son’s 
wife, when his marriage takes plaoe, and her joy knows no bound 
when it is done It has now became customary with her to have 
Goverment securities or landed property acquired in her name, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that the number of female zemin¬ 
dars is no msigmficaqj; No doubt in many cases the lady pro- 
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pnetoi is at meie benamidar, but it is quite certain that there aie 
also ladies w ho Jiave got substantial ownership m zemmdaris 

Groat as is the attachment of the Hindu wife to her husband 
her soriow on his death is supoilatively great But even hore 
the same superstition which operates as a clog in the free exercise 
of her other domestic vntues has no better operation It is con¬ 
sidered to be a misfortune for the Km ta to die under the family 
roof It is bad to the person dying and bad to the inmates of 
the house The dying man should for the welfare of his soul be 
taken to the brink of the holy river, and there partly immerged 
This immersion sometimes expedites his death though it is not 
done with that motive Should he linger, he becomes a torment 
to such of his friends and relatives as happen to be beside him 
They are forced to construct some shod to pioteot themselves 
from the sun and exposure, and for days they are in this hard 
predicament Sometimes to expodito the death of the dying, cuids 
and tamarind juice aie administered to him, and it is no secret 
that old people in this state are suffooated to doath by purely me- 
ohamcal means Dying people aie removod from the house, be- 
oause if they die theiem, it is liable, as tho popular notion is, to 
be haunted Mate> familuis thinks that for the welfare of hei 
children such should not be the case As a safe-guard against 
all mishaps ot the kind, the living are made to wear some iron 
about then person, either a key 01 some such thing Diroctly 
the dying man is removed, the place where his body lay is 
daubed with olay and oow-dung, and some water from the holy 
river is sprinkled thereon The dying man no more, his oorpse 
istaken to the place of cremation A Biahmm who officiates m 
that gloomy abode of death, repeats a few hymns and incanta¬ 
tions, but before he actually sets about his task settles the pnoe 
of his servioes with his customers with as much complacency as 
if there was nothing to solemnize his mind Considerable hag¬ 
gling for the price takes place before the parties come to terms 
In the oase of oorpses of old people a higher remuneration is 
wanted The bargain being closed the heartless pnest gives the 
4 ead the passport wherewith to approach tjje bank of the Lethe 
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and to take passage on boaid Chaion’s boat A huge file of the 
wood is ereoted to receive the lemams of the deadman His legs 
are first broken and the corpse is quitely laid on the pile The 
custom of the oountry is such that the deadman must have tho 
cremation fire applied by his nearost kinsman The lot falls 
upon the unhappy son first, and failing him to the boieaved 
widow 

It is heartrending, to contemplate the scene of the * widow 
wailing and lamenting, going slowly and silently to apply the 
match to hor husband’s face, that face which was to hei a sun¬ 
shine in many an hour of darkness and despondency, that face 
which smiled in hoi happiness and darkened m hei adveisity, that 
lace which was to her a light house m the hour of danger IIoi 
cues rend the air and sond a thnlling sensation through tho heait 
But no, be hei gnef what it may, she must do it, or suffei her 
loid to go to purgatory without the neoossary preparations It is 
done, and the wail of tho beioaved becomes more deafening than 
o\er It is so hornblo as to laise many a vague feai in tho 
bieasts of infants, and grown up men feol as if their steinei naturo 
was thawing within them But this is not all The mentation 
ovei, the pool widow is taken to the nvei and divested of hei 
matumonial appendagos That vei million spot, winch shone in 
her foiohead like Venus m a seieno sky, must be blotted out m 
a ruthless mannei The non wnsllet which had hitherto beeu 
emblematic of hei husband’s love eucueling her, must be bio ken 
into twain and flung into the uvei The lac-dye which painted 
the soles of hei foot and which tluew her personal chaims to the 
greatest advantage, must be washed out, and she must undergo 
tho haid destiny of extncatmg herself from all associations con¬ 
nected thoioto That red-boi deiod cloth wluoh had adorned her 
poison, and whose chaims aie even appieoiated by Euiopean ladies, 
must be exchanged foi one without boideis Those and many 
other utes she must pass through, each exti acting from hor mmy 
a heartrending teai When a wife, she was a Lakshmi * What 
eyes, what faoe, what limbs, aud what light mmd f Behold her 


* Grjddcvs of wealth £ix 1 beauty 
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now transformed into a widow f Cheeks fallen, eyes sunken, 
beauty gone, in widow’s weeds weeping out her very existence 
Oh is it she ? If it is she, Oh, how fallen ’ 

Mater Familim is a bad relation of her step-son, and this is 
almost universally the oase The slang expression “ as beloved as 
the son of a co-wife” current in this country conveys m a nut¬ 
shell the nature of the relations between the two As a matter of 
faot the latio of good and kind step-mothers is infinitesimally 
small One would think it is the ordinance of Fate that the step¬ 
mother and the step son should be perpetually at daggers drawn 
From tho momont of his mothers’ death, a feeling of Hamlot- 
like melancholy sits heavy on his soul lie mourns for tho 
departed with all tho fervour that his young blood is capable of 
feelmg He is apprehensive lest his father by taking a second 
wife, should cease to love him A thousand thoughts perplex 
him, as he sees prospectively a long array of step-brothers and 
step-sisters, basking m the naturaljsun-shme and he loft out in tho 
oold, despised, oontemned and abandoned to his fate Many a sigh 
escapes from him, many a stifled sob becomes audible, as 
if his heart would break He invokes the departed spirit of his 
mother with religious frenzy—to appear and solaoe him m the 
midst of his agonies He is rosolved how to act nis father 
has not already married a second wife, and there is yet hope 
He deliberately throws all sorts of impediments in the way 
of marriage He insults the match-maker and the family priest 
He abstains from food, and runs wild m order to scare the father 
from the intended goal He finds his father inexorable, and 
if he be a grown up son, alternately brings his threats and 
entreaties to play upon the father’s feelings The son threatens 
to oommit swoide or to leave the paternal roof for good, and to 
add greater weight to his threats, they are spiced with many 
an angry word One match gives place to another One betro¬ 
thal bteps into the shoes of its predecessor, till the son finds to 
his dismay that the marriage has become a question of time 
The son gets funous as the day of nuptials draws nigh lie is 
almost at his wit’s end Many an intrigue he invents to put off 
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the union till a future day Tho father’s auspicious day at last 
arrives, and the son sees to his utter ohagim that the nuptial 
robes and the necessary arrangements have been made for the 
celebration of the impending oeremony Maniac-liko he dis¬ 
arranges the lobes, drives away the bearers hued to convey his 
fathei’s person to the wished-for abode, and heaps all soits of 
imprecations on his head The Ken ta is kept as a prisoner under 
stuot surveillance, and all ingress and egress are temporarily 
suspended The father flies, takes shelter m a neighbour’s house, 
and returns home in the company of sweet thirteen No more 
a forlorn widower ? The son frets, but all to no purpose The 
marriage is over, and there is nothing on earth to invalidate it. 
All his rage, all his acrimonious feolmgs, find vent against the 
innocent girl who has rendered his father happy She is insulted 
with tho greatest impunity, oalled by hard names derogatory of 
her parentage and family connections, and sti ange to say, most 
foul aspersions are cast upon her honour and foraalo vntuo The 
father is proclaimed to the world as one damned in a fair wife, 
whose dotage has increased with his years lie is styled a fool, a 
coxoomb, a monster, and his character is exhibited to public scorn 
The father has all along been a patient listener to those 
continued philippios hurled by his son His mdulgonce was so 
thorough that it was his wont to abstain fiom noticing improper 
manifestations of his son’s temper But there is a limit to human 
patienco, and the foroe of patience oould no further go His 
young wife feels oheerless, and pesters his ear with many a tale 
of real or apparent injury done to her by his son What with 
the solicitations of his new partner of life arrayed with the dumb 
rhetono of her personal charms, what with the son’s impudence, 
the doom of the latter is sealed The father oonviots him of 
being guilty of malpraotices against the step-mother, and the 
culprit undergoes moaroeration as a oast-off son He is driven 
out of the family-house, divested of his inheritance, and becomes 
to the family a perfeot stranger 

In some oases, the step-mother is the aggressive paity 
Trained by her parents to* exeroise an absolute sway ovei her 
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loid, and having succeeded lomukably well m hei now sphere 
of existence, she makes him a reluctant party to a common 
cause against her step-children “ Your childion do’nt call me, 
mother,’* says she “Not oall you, mother ? No ? It is 
preposterous, their father must call you so,” is the speedy rejoiu- 
der The mistress is quite glad to hear this compliment bestowed 
and is quiet for a time But her tales of sonows are thick and 
fast To-day it is a piece of Vandalism, which her Bon has com¬ 
mitted towards her favorite toys and trinkets To-morrow it is 
his pollution of her food, or tho piofanation of some family 
religious ceremony The Km ta becoms scarlet with angei at tho 
foolish urchin, and mercilessly flogs him to appease the aveng¬ 
ing instincts of the household goddess The provoib is, ‘ Gne a 
dog a bad name and he will be hangod’—and the pooi urchin 
must needs exchange lot with that animal without e\en the 
farce of a trial or without being heard in suppoit of his defence 
Really, it is a woeful sight, and it beoomes roally shocking when 
the task of castigation is undertaken by her hands It is 
beating now, it beoomes a plague to him immediately after 
Food and laimont are refused, and his lot is cast with tho house¬ 
hold servants, who make a laughing stook of his hard destiny 
But this is not all It is no societ that step-mothers have con¬ 
trived to take away the lives of their step-children Drugs have 
been used to ensuie a slow and wasting death, and the object 
has been successfully attained If such be the step mother to hei 
co-wife’s ohildren, when she is still m hoi teens, it oan be imagined 
■what she will be when she beoomes a mother Once a mother, the 
distinction made by her between hei ohildren and the step-children, 
is too meffaoeable to be overlooked Ii is meffaoeable m the 
quality of food doled out to them respectively It is meffaoeablo 
in the habiliments they lespectively wear , and last though not 
the least, it ib ineffaceable in the bestowal of the fathers’ kiss 
of affection IIis ohildren have a permanent lease of the father’s 
lap, while the step-childien must stand on the floor at a respect¬ 
ful distance from him 

As the step-sons advance in yhars, the memory of their 
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ili-lieatment by then futhei’s wife roinams greon, and her 
feelings aie rooipiooated by them with the mtenscst lauoour 
Possibly a schism m the family takes place, and the step¬ 
children separate from their f itlior Should no separation be 
the result, the house-hold becomes a veritable Chaos Un¬ 
happiness rides rampant,and the poor father being placed between 
the two horns of a dilemma, feels his dosing hours embittered 
by a thousand evils of an appalling and irremediable character 
He is pietty suie that after his death, her step-children 
would make his wife an objeot ol active cruelty if not of passive 
neglect It ho has property and sho has given birth to children, 
he foithwith makes a will, and shapes the inheritance according¬ 
ly If she bo past the age of child-beaimg but still young, he 
thinks twice before he makes her a joint legatee with her etep- 
ohildien lie is apprehensive lest she roll in luxury and 
bung disgrace on tho name of the family by betaking to an 
unchaste life This consideration sometimes weighs with 
him in not disturbing the even course of mheiitanoo, and she is 
left unprovided for In some cases, only her baro maintenance 
is provided for, but tho funds are left with hei stop-children on 
which it is declared a charge Directly ho dies, his young widow 
beoomes the victim of ill-treatment too hoinble to be desonbed 
She is turned out of the house or is lefused maintenance Her 
personal piopeity and jewels aie seized, and ewy cowardly ad¬ 
vantage taken of hei helpless condition Sho is branded as one 
who has contaminated her lord’s bed by frequent acts of incon¬ 
tinence, and this is hold forth as ha\mg caused tho forfetuie of 
her right to maintenance The bereaved widow repairs to her 
paternal abode or to some fnondly noigkbouis, and whilo under 
temporary sholtei invokes the constituted tribunals of the land 
to give her relief Ah ? who can depict the painful scene which 
takes place in a court of justice when a suit for maintenance 
becomes the subject of judicial trial The widow stands charged 
with unchastity, and her opponents sit down in a business-like 
manner to adduce ovidenco of her guilt Sooies of hired 
witnesses are pioouie^ to fix tho sttgm| on hei fair fame Ela- 
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borato stones aro mventod to satisfy the judge that she was 
false with this servant or that cook, with a priest hero and a 
Brahmin there, till the patience of the judge is well nigh exhaust¬ 
ed The judge feels disgusted at the unnatural conduot of the 
accusers, and eithei implores them to make up matters and abstain 
fiom exposing their foul lmen or pronounces the acousation to be 
an infernal perjury The poor widow freed from the asperations 
on her character breathes a purer atmosphere, but feels herself 
degraded m the estimation of her friends and neighbours, and 
remains m the family house only to be a butt to her inveterate 
foes, or if of too sensitive a nature, she betakes herself to her 
father’s house In many cases she becomes a devotee, and spends 
the remaining years of her life m prayer and contemplation 
either at home or in some holy place 

Mater famihas is a kind mistress to the servant maid She is 
her mistress’s walking ga 7 etteer, and all information of the world 
outside comes through her filterSd medium She croates in her 
mistress’s bosom a yearning after pilgrimage, and puts into her 
head a thousand lies affecting the honour of this woman and the 
character of that man She has a knack of telling ghost-stones, 
and makes her mistiess a ready believor m all supernatural absur¬ 
dities Once the mistress is led into ultra-matter-of-faot things, 
she becomes a mere tool m the hands of her maid The mistress 
is seen repairing to the shrme of this god or that goddess for pro¬ 
pitiating his or her anger towards her, and while m this mood of 
mind she is unwittingly ensnared and returns home sometimes 
robbed of her money 

At one time old and hag-liko maid servants used to be ob¬ 
jects of terror to Hindu fomales They were viewed as witches 
that had the power of enohantmg human beings No body 
would be justified m taking his food m the presence of these 
hags and as an antidote against all acoidonts a huge quantity of 
salt was placed on the food-plate The popular notion is, that 
salt operates as a dis-enchanter, and its sure efficaoy is absolutely 
believed. In cases whore a j oung femalo happened to have a 
hysteric fit, or where a child was subjected ^ infantile convulsions, 
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it is all laid at the door of the old hag-like maid While in this 
trying position the mistress is seen to resoit to the sorceress with 
her doth round her neck, and fall prostrate befoie imploring her 
to smile propitiously on the sick and withdraw her magic spells 
Apart from witchcraft many a Hindu female is subjeot to this 
hallucination that a maid-servant has power to poison hey hus¬ 
band’s mind towards her by administering fabulous drugs to him 
And a weak bramod husband dread a similar fate at lief hands 
But be the influenoe of the servant-maid what it may, she 
and her mistress frequently quarrel with each other In this 
respect, matn famihas is an adept Possessing an abundanoe of 
kitohen-rhotonc at her disposal, she plays out her part remark¬ 
ably well There is poetry in her rhetoncal effusions, and they 
aie set off with appropriate gestures 

To her spiritual guide and the family-priest, mater familias 
is all submission and reverence She considers them as moar- 
nations of tho deity himself Be their faults what they may, 
it is her sacred duty to put the mo 3 t charitable construction upon 
them She considers it sinful to hear them abused or calumniat¬ 
ed They can do no wrong is the fundamental article of her 
faith When mater famihas is so, it is natural that the subor¬ 
dinate femalo members should be greatly within the olutohes of 
the priesthood We shall have oooasion to say more of this when 
we come to tieat of the Fanuly-pnest It is sufficient here to 
observe that if the zenana is still in moral darkness, it is to be 
attributed to the inordinate influenoe of the priest and the Guru 
(spmtual guide) who are the evil genu of the mater famihas 
Thus have we sketched the careei of an Indian mater fami¬ 
has , of her household duties, and the nature of her relations with 
some of the members of her family and with society at large 
It remains to examine her legal status 

In all ancient countries, and in the early stages of civiliza¬ 
tion, the female was wholly dependant upon the male She 
was supposed to be perpetually m a state of mfanoy, requiring 
tho care and guardianship of the male members of her family 
This institution wag known to the ancient Roman law as the 
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perpetual tutelage of women, and under it, a female though 
freed from the authority of a parent by his death remained de¬ 
pendant upon her nearost relations, as hoi guardians Perpetual 
guardianship is obviously neither more nor less than an artificial 
prolongation of the pat) m potestas, when for other purposes it 
has been dissolved* In India, this institution exists up to 
the present day in full pei feetion The katta is m the eye of 
law, his wife’s father, and this notion is at onoe m oonsonance 
with the spirit of the Hindu Sastras On the death of hat la 
this guardianship is exercised by his son While discussing the 
restrictions imposed on the exorcise of the widow’s right, I shall 
Bhow the reasons which have upheld the perpetual tutelage of 
women, and if they have opeiated m narrowing the soope of 
a widows rights, they have similarly affeoted the legal status of 
a feme covet t Labouring as the status of feme cove> t does under 
artificial restrictions, it is expected that her rights and privileges 
should be few During the life-time of the Icarta, matet fanuhas 
has almost no legal existence as against the world outsido, 
and it is only against him that her rights can be said to exist 
A wife cannot desert her husband if he goes abroad without pro¬ 
viding for her maintenance Nor should she do any acts in his 
absence that may render her fit to be deserted t These aots 
are, wickedness, unohastity, abortion and other hemous crimes 
“ She may be deserted when she is afflicted with leprosy, degraded 
from her class, barren or insane or whose oourses have stopped + 
A wife may desert her husband, when he is an out-cast or 
degraded A husband may be forsaken, if he be an abandoned 
sinner, a heretical mendioant, or impotent, or degiaded or afflicted 
with phthisis, or if he have been long absent m a foreign 
country If During the absenoe or incapacity either corporate 
or mental of her husband, the wife oan enter into contracts for 
the support of the family (| She oan sell property belonging 

* Maine’s Ancient Law p 153 

t Manu Chaptei, IX Vs 74 76, Colebrooke, Dig Vol I pp 414, 421, 472 

J Ibid 1 Vavyastha Durpan, pp 677, 678 
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to him for the performance of his mother’s funeral obsequies * 
In the matter of contracting debts, the position of the Hindu 
wife is muoh the same as that of an English feme oovert, and her 
husband is liable for them if they were incurred for the support 
of his family or in managing his affairs f A wife must be 
maintained, and it is only when she is unchaste 01 when she 
voluntarily deserts hei husband, that she forfeits her right to 

maintenance When without a son, the wife is entitled to a share 

• * 

on partition of his estate and dunng his life-time Mr Oolebrooke, 
in his Digest Yol III 1816 - 7 * 1 , thinks that if the husband have 
no meins of subsistence he may take the wife’s sharo and apply 
it to lelieve his distioss, but under no othor circumstancos, can 
this be tolerated 

In espective of the rights and property mentioned above, 
the wife, has her ‘ peoulium ’ or sepaiate proporty There 
are several descriptions of this propeity, and each relates to 
the source from which it is got It is either obtained from her 
parents or her husband, as a present or as a token of affection 
Subject to oertam restrictions, the dominion of the wife over her 
peculium is absolute, and her husband has no control over it In 
regard to movable property given to her by him, her power is, 
unlimited, but she cannot dispose of at ploasme immovable pro¬ 
peity given by him 


Oh api mi IV 
The Son 

The next unit of a joint family whose status awaits con- 
sidoiation is the son lie is called the put) a, as his mission is 
to rescue tho manes of his father from the Hell called Put 
Gieat is the rejoicing under the family roof, when he is ushered 
into existenoo Tho la) ta is in the midst of an Elysium on Earth, 
aud matei Jaimhas congratulates herself on having presented him 
with an heir She forgets foi the tune the pangs of maternity, and 


* Ibid p tolfi 
f Ibid IbO »02 
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the faoe of the baby appears to hei beaming with hope and sun¬ 
shine Tomtoms are sounded to oelebiate the auspioious event» 
and the house rings with the chorus of joy Great hopos are 
entertained of him as he grows up to manhood The astrologer of 
the family prepares the baby’s horoscope and with the blessings 
of all the gods of the Hindu pantheon, both male and female, 
his boat is fieely launched into the ocean of lifo He beoomes 
greatly beloved by the members of the family, and both pate) 
famihas and mater famihas look upon him as thou soul’s idol 
His favorite place is their lap where he is taught many a riddle 
and many a pleasing anecdote He is sometimes so much loved by 
them, that he turns out a spoiled boy His education is confidod 
to a pedagogue, who makes pretensions to all branches of learning, 
but knows none In short, the pedagogue is a jaok of all trades 
His knowledge in easy primers is profound He is an excellent 
calligrapher, and knows the art of drafting bonds-deeds of 
sale and other instruments Sometimes lus servicos are usoful 
in quite a different way Bomg more a dependant upon patei 
famihas than a trainer of his children’s mind, he is a gieat adept 
in giving false evidenoe in courts of law when required Ilia 
connections with his master’s family are near and thick Some¬ 
times he lives m one corner of the family house and takes his 
meals at the family board To him is generally delegated the 
task of writing the family aocounts, and it happens often that ho 
is deputed to oolleot the family debt or pay off family liabilities 
For the discharge of this work he reoeives a trifle in the shape of 
perquisites He sometimes makes purchases of things for the 
consumption of the family, and this puts him m the way of mak¬ 
ing illicit gam 

He is remunerated for his pains partly m the Queen’s oom 
and partly in rice, vegetables and oow-dung-cakes He is a great 
favorite of the family If his pupil is naughty at home the peda¬ 
gogue incurs the displeasure of the family foi not having taught 
him dooile manners Mater famihas however abusos him, should 
his birch and the pupil’s back frequently oome m contaot Should 
jcai ta be away fiom home the pedagogue is entrusted with the 
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duty of wilting him lettcis When any mamagotikes place m 
the family, he goes with the nuptial presents as the head waidor 
in charge and hands them over to the proper party, leceivmg 
some bonus The manifold duties which he is vested with 
neoessanly make him forgetful of his legitimate ones And the 
young pupil, instead of progiessing m lus studios, learns, how to 
pilfer km ta’s good tobacco, and coppeipieoes from main familial 
broken cabinet, wherewith to bube if not to please the pteceptoi 
Thanks to the generous efforts of Government, this vicious system 
is fast giving place to primary sohool education imparted m con¬ 
sonance with improvod educational principles And the time is 
not far distant when the indigenous system would be considered 
as an objeot of antiquarian interest to delight the future goneia- 
tions of Indian youth 

While under the Guru (pedagogue) his pupil is taught the 
art of writing, mental anthmatio, and that portion of anthmotic 
which relates to the transactions of daily life, and the art of 
drafting documents No attempt is made at mental culture, and 
habits of attention, application and thought are not enfoiced 
to any appreciable dogiee 

During this period of life, the Hindu child is made to 
pass through oertam ceremonies, which requiie a passing notice 
The investiture with the sacred thread is one of them This is a 
praotice observed by the Brahmins, Kshetnas and Yaishas who 
constitute the twice-bom caste, thoir second bn th being the in¬ 
vestiture aforesaid With the other castes, the coiemony of tonsuie 
obtains up to this day On the occasion of those coieinomes, 
there is considerable feasting m the family, and the child under¬ 
going them is ushered into the second stage of his life 

At this stage, km ta thinks of sending his boy to some Eng¬ 
lish school to learn the mysteries of tho soience and literature of 
tho West At one time, kartns were apprehensive lest childien 
going there, would embrace the faith of Christ, and become out¬ 
casts, but this apprehension, if it exists, exists in outlying dis¬ 
tricts, far removed from the metropolis They believe that with¬ 
out English education, there uould bo no amelionation of then 
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childion’s condition, and English eduoation may transform thoir 
children mto Christians and outoasts, but at the same time would 
prepare them to seoure luorative posts under tho state Karlas 
would rather prefer to see their sons beoomiug doctors and law- 
} ears, judges and magistiates, than leading a farmer’s life in the 
work of some obsoure village or following up their ancostral trade 
or calling And this metamorphosis is patiently submitted at the 
saonfice. of the religion of the land and of casto restrictions 
In short, the bn ta becomes an unwilling conveit to the truth of 
the Bengali proverb “rather a blind uncle than none,” and thmk3 
it is bettor to have a well paid writer in a son with Christian 
proclivities than no earning at all 

It would be out of place here to enter into a discussion ot 
the merits and shortcomings of the systom of educition, impait- 
ed in the English sohools But it should be remarked that less 
attention is paid by the educational authorities to those subjocts 
of study which contnbuto to the-development of the thinking 
faculties of the mind, and systematic cramming is followed to the 
serious detriment of the intellect In the school currioulum, 
grammar occupies a conspecuous place, and students are placed 
under the necessity of committing to memory all those arti¬ 
ficial rules of etymology and syntax, the application of which 
they rarely understand History, as made accessible to the young 
students, is a meie skeleton of the real thing, and they are made 
to remember isolated datos of events, without having the least 
idea of their sociological concatenation The amount of atten¬ 
tion paid to political geography is really shockiug, and the study 
of that interesting subject is no more than a dry knowledge of 
places without rhyme or reason 

It has become the fashion now a days to make the knowledge 
of English literaluie and English idiom the sine qua non to passing 
the University matriculation examination This is at the best an 
absurd policy To expect students to pass in English idiom 
without forcing upon them the reading of a course of litera- 
tuie, is the same as to expect the knowledge of swimming m a 
person by keeping him aloof from water Considering the mental 
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calibre of the students, to unposo upon them tho reading of an 
cxlmstive course of liteiaturo is impossible, and, as a matter of 
course, English idiom is learnt by commiting to memoiy the 
leading dicta governing it 

While the plan of education pursued m this county is sus¬ 
ceptible of considerable improvement, its moral effect upop the 
native youth has been great 

He has learnt to throw open the inmost leoesses of hj» mind 
to the light of modem times Km ta is mightily orthodox 
because he remains content with the lights he already possesses, 
his son is a sincore enquirer after truth and cannot therefore 
afford to be orthodox So that whatever apprehonsions, the Karta 
laboured under, in the matter of his son's conversion to heterdoxy, 
they are changed into stern realities on the son leaving school 

Be the son’s education what it may, he lias learnt from his 
oarly preceptors, the following five commandmonts, which ho 
adheres to with somothmg like religious enthusiasm They 
are — 

1 That his ancestral religion is false and absurd 

2 That whatever is English deserves to be respectod and 
tho contrary despised 

3 That the km ta is a great fool whom a fortuitous combi¬ 
nation of circumstances has laised to tho headship of tho 
family 

4 That tho taking of hotorodox food contributes to health 

5 That the female sex deserves to be honoured 

With these ideas in full swing m his head, he enlists his name 
m the College rolls Here they experience some modification 
The progress he makes m his oollegiate studies coupled with the 
virtue of thinking for himself, enables him to see in his ancestral 
religion, many features bearing the impress of profound thought 
It is not so bad as he onoe thought it to be He admires its 
structure and its manysidedness From gross idolatry to re¬ 
fined atheism, he finds in Hinduism a befitting shelter given to 
all sorts of religious belief intermediate between the two Hindu 
philosophy appears to him fo be of oolossal stature aiming lit a 
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solution of those motaphysieal problems, which gigantic minds 
had failed to solve 

The young man is m a fix what to do Should ho give up 
the faith of his foiefathers and embrace a new faith ? Christia¬ 
nity spreads her wide open arms to receive him Should he be¬ 
come her adopted son p No, Christian he can not offord to be 
To be a Chustian impoits a voluntary abandonment of all early 
associations with the parental roof, a total segregation from parents, 
friends and relatives To be a Christian imports a surrender of 
his nationality To be a Christian it is necessary for him to 
undergo an amount of peisecution and self-denial which he finds 
it temble to withstand All this is impracticable Is thore no 
healthy mean between fetish Hinduism and the Christian isola¬ 
tion ? Can not the piercing knife of reason cut down the un¬ 
necessary brandies of Hinduism and reduce it to sober dimen¬ 
sions ? To this task he forthwith applies himself lie throws 
aside the supeistitions, the idolatrous fragments of Hinduism and 
becomes a Theist oi Deist or Brahmist Theism is a olieap reli¬ 
gion It costs him no self-saorifioe, and ho has to undergo no 
pnvations Theism does not interfere with his boef-eatmg and 
wme-dimkmg proclivities He can lead a heterodox life with¬ 
out m any way violating the oardinal points of Ins newly adopt¬ 
ed faith It is theieforo no wonder that, placed as Young Bengal 
is, expediency suggests to him that form of roligious belief, and 
on the altar of expediency, he builds tho stronghold of his religious 
conviotions What with tho oulture of his mind under European 
professors, what with its self-oultuie under foieign influences, 
what with the possession of too many foreign ideas m his head, 
Young Bengal plays the part of tho monkey who has seen the 
world, and when College closes for the vacation, he repairs to his 
native village to apply Plato and Sir Thomas Moro to convert his 
house into a Republic or a Utopia 

Morally divested of the ideas, feelings and traditions of Ins 
ancestors, and having shaken off the trammels of orientalism, he 
becomes a staunch advocate of customs and habits whioh appear 
out-landish to the old people of his house, He preaches the 
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ro-marriage of widows, tlio education of the females, the 
emancipation of tho zenana from the thialdom of ages, and the 
wholesale annihilation of ldolatory and priestcraft lie strives 
hard to loconstiuct Hindu society aftor tho European model, and 
sighs for tho day wlion ho would live and move like an English¬ 
man In Ins attefhpt at practical information, ho finds Jun ta to 
he a ventablo clog in the way, and he summons all his energies 

to break a lance with lnm, in the mattor of tho moral ciusade 

0 • 

Many are the aigumonts used to make the old gentleman a oonvert 
to his son’s ciood, and all tho weight of the latter’s learning and 
intelligence is brought to bear upon the formoi 

Tho old gentleman proves cross, and the son gives up his 
oaso as hopolcss Materf am dim presents no bettor prospect and 
tho enthusiast feels doubly disappointed This disappointment 
gradually settles down into an lrievorence towards his parents 
In many cases, the son’s conversion is only subjective, and 
finds no expression m tho presence of the parents He talks and 
talks, preaches and exhorts, but bohind tho Junta's back When 
lai la is in affluent ciroumstances and is strong in mind, the young 
man is afiaid lost his hetorodoxy should duvo Lai ta to tho resolu¬ 
tion of not marrying lnm Tho young man profeis to hide his 
candle undor a bushel to falling a maityr to that honor of hor- 
101 s, celibacy gradually the fear of Junta subsides Tho young 
man betakes himself to giving his hotel odox habits a protty full 
play Beginning with tho breaking of a biscuit from tho Great 
Eastorn Hotel, and with tho quaffing of a glass of lemonade, ho 
becomes a confiimed oatei of piohibilod food and a drinkci of 
wines and spmts So ingeniously does ho Uoop oounsels to lnni- 
solf m matters of food and drink, as to reflect credict on his powoi 
of dissimulation One evening he roturns home top-lioavy and dis¬ 
gorges tho contents of his stomach Mate) famdm becomes out 
of sorts at tho son’s illness, she blames tho Jarta for having p n- 
ohased nee that could not bo digested, or falls foul of tl o cook 
for having prepared the meal late or in ail exposed place, and 
theioby made her son ill Somebody whispers into Junta s ens 
that his soil r going a'dm but bcfoic Jmta his fully nponod 
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Ins casi, ho is bullied sharp by Matofamiluh and is at onco non¬ 
suited “My son”, says Matofamihas , “is a jewel worthy of the 
womb which gave it birth Whoso speaks ill of him desorvos 
to be burnt m the faoe ” This sort of advocacy coupled with 
kitchen-rhetoric oliaracteiistio of females, secures for the young- 
man what evidence and calm logic would have 'failed m accom¬ 
plishing Karta becomes restless lie is convinced that his 
miormant oould not lie, and yot he does not feel sufficiently 
strong to use the informant’s evidenoe with success This rest¬ 
lessness mcreasos, as the misbehavior of the young man becomes 
the topic of loud complaints Kar ta passes sleepless nights, tho 
image of his beloved son appoanng as a libertine or vagabond 
haunts him in his dreams Fearing that his son is on tho brink 
of a yawning gulf, when pordition stares him m the face, ho 
sends for the family priest, to counsel him how to act m tho emer¬ 
gency The priest mduoes the karta to marry his son, and the 
latter feels convmoed that once the son is wedded, he would turn 
ovei a new leaf, aDd become a sfeady man A gul is selected 
to be the future co-partner m life of his sou Marriage negocia- 
tions follow The astrologer certifies that fate would smile upon 
tho union, and with the casting vote of tho Materfatmhas the 
marriage takes place It is usual with the hat ta to select some rich 
man’s daughter to be his son’s better half, and nothing pleasos him 
so much as the sight of the young bride bedecked with pearls 
and barbano gold from head to foot at the oost of her father 
Karta feels rather mortified if nuptial presents are not made to 
his son, and this mortification sometimes is the germ of a future 
dispute between the two allied families As a rule, karta does 
not oare two straws whether his would-be daughter-in-law has 
good qualities of the head or heart or any training or accom¬ 
plishments Sometimes the respectability of her father’s family 
and the character of her paronts are lost sight of, and only tho 
profitableness of the marriage bargain is steadily kept in view 
Among Brahmins and Kayastas of the superior order, no 
marriage can take place unless and until the bridegroom and 
bride have the necessary marriageable pedigrees And there aro 
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numerous instances of men and women, who hut for this reason 
have lived and died, without giving * hostages to fortune ’ The 
vioes of Kulmism are referable to the hard and fast rule about 
marriageable pedigrees Should there be a difference in the res¬ 
pective pedigrees of the parties, it can be made up by the pay 
ment of a sum of money to the party who has the higher ono 
So that while it is the custom all over the oivilizod world, foi the 
bride’s fathor to expend money after her marriage in tho-shape of 
dowry and other marriage portions, m Bengal among certain 
classes, ho makes money by the bestowal of his daughters hand 
To persons belonging to theso castes, it is a pieco of rare luck to 
havo a litterful of daughters, as their sale, and not marriage, 
brings into his ooffois a round sum of money Wo aio awaro of 
instances whon the patient m the lying-m loom was subjected to 
sevoial kinds of tortuies, simply because sho gavo birth to a son 
and not a daughtoi With the diffusion of education, Kulmism 
and other sorts of cognate vice, attendant upon tho system of 
marriages, aro becoming less horribly felt, and tho timo is not 
far distant whon they would become things of tho past 

With us Hindus, marriages is not a mere civil contract P 
is a saciament administered by the pnost in tho piosence of tho 
houso-hold idol According to Ilmdu Law there aro eight kinds 
of marriage They aie thus onumoratod 1 Biahma, 2 Daiva, 

3 Arsha, 4 Piajapatya, 5 Asui a, 0 Gandharva, 7 X&akshasha 
and 8 Paishacha * 

These marriagos aro thus doscnbed by Manu and Jajna- 
valkya as follows — 

‘ The ceremony of Br&lima, of the Devas, of the Iiishis, of 
tho Prajapatis, of the Ashuras, of the Gandarvas and of tho, 
llakshashas, the gift of a daughter, olothod with a smglo rope, 
to a man learned in tho Yedas, whom her father voluntarily 
invites and respectfully reoeivos, is the nupt-al rite called tho 
Biahma Tho lit© which sages call Daiva, is the gift of the 
daughtei, whom her father has decked m gay attire, when tho 
sacrifice is already begun, to tho officiating pnost, who peifoima 

* LolcUioolvC a Uny iblia^ 89 
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that act of religion When the father giv es his daughtei away, 
after having received from the bridegroom one pair of kine, or 
two pairs, foi uses prescribed by-law, that marriage is termed 
Arsha The nuptial called Prajapatya is when the father gives 
away his daughter with due honour, saying distinctly ‘ May 
both of you peiform together your oivil and religious duties ” 
When the bridegroom having givon as much wealth as ho can 
affoid to £he fithoi and paternal kinsmen and the damsel her¬ 
self, takes her voluntarily as his bude, that mairiage is named 
Asuia The reciprocal connection of a youth and a damsel, 
with mutual desne, is tho marriage denominated Gandhaiva, 
contiacted for the purpose of amorous embraces and proceeding 
iioin sensual inclination The seizure of a maiden by force 
iiom hor house when she woeps and calls for assistance, aftoi 
kinsmen and friends have been slam m battle, or wounded, and 
their houses broken open, is the marriage callod llaksha&ha 
When the lovor societly embracos-tho damsel, eithoi sleeping or 
flushod with strong liquoi, or disordeied in hoi mtollect, that 
sinful marriage oallod Paishacha, is the oighlh and the basest ’* 

The first four kmds of mamago aie legal foi a Biahman, 
tho sixth and seventh aio poculiai to ICsliatiya% tho Asuia 
mairiage is permitted for a Yaishya and a Sudra, while the last 
one is strictly interdicted 

Tho Brahma form of maingo is the only ono which is extant, 
tho othois have beoome obsolete In an ordinary Hindu mar- 
nago, where tho parties to it aro minors, their paionts give the 
consent to tho nuptial contract, and that consent givos it the 
stamp of validity To constitute a mamago valid, three cero- 
. monies aro indispensably requisite Firstly the nandi-sradha 
Secondly, tho nuptial-fire Thirdly, the Kusandika Aftei these 
ceremonies have been gone through, the marriage is indissoluble 
A Ilmdu maniage cannot bo avoidod, and m this respect it is a 
singular institution While the preliminaries have been agreed 
upon, and the marriage portion is determined, a day is fixed for 
its celebration Generally the ceremony extonds over three or 
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foui days On the first, the baoheloi’s feast, as it is callod, is 
partakon of by tho bndogroom and tho bride m thoir lospoctive 
houses m the company of thou fi lends and relati\ es A hugo 
quantity of fish and vegetables, churned milk and sweet-meats, 
is oonsumed by tho guests Men-servants and maid soivants be¬ 
longing to tho house are robed in auspicious rod and are dockod 
with silver ornaments On tho second day, the nenuh-sh adha is 
performed, and a string dyed iu jollow is tied lound thabudo- 
g loom’s right wrist This Shradha makes him religiously prepared 
to lecoive his bride On tho thud day, or rather on the night of 
tho third day, the mainage takes plaoe The coiemony is per¬ 
formed m such a burned mannoi as to have no tangible impression 
on tho mmd of the bridegroom and bride Tho palms of their 
light hands are tied togethei by a garland, and the pnest who 
officiatos dictates to thorn in Sansknt certain piomises which they 
aie to make towaids each other, promises whioli they do not at all 
undeistand Thoy then exchange garlands, and tho ceiemony 

is ended by lighting a bundle of hay and sprinkling upon the 
nuptial fire thus kindled somo filed paddy* 

During the coromony, the position of the bndogioom is 
woful, not a moment of respite is granted to him to feel its 
solemnity, to think upon its future obligations and duties, or to 
canvass their weight and importance Wh it with tho sound of 
tho tomtom, the feasting of 6coios of people, the concouiso of 
moiry fomales, tho buzzing of hosts of flios invited by the rotten 
fish and the lotten sweet moats, the curt jokos of females 
assailing his modesty, what with the pantomimio display of the 
piocession m whioh he is held aloft as a puppet, the situation of the 
young man can more bo conceived than described lie compares 
maniago with the round cakes of Delhi, and bitteily repents of 
having tasted them In the bride’s house his misfortunos begin 
afiesh Being made unoomfortable with tho heat and light of a 
thousaud torches, that had atteneded his way here, still more un- 
oomfoitable by woanng a thiok and unwieldy wedding gown, he 
is welcomed to a house orowded with unknown faces,—to inhale 

* Filul paddy is emblematic olMtinile modesty, amt lm of distuutio» 
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the steaming and noxious exhalations of the assembled guosts 

In India wo have no honeymoon, but the wedding night 
has oharms and fascinations whioh deserve a passing notioo The 
nuptials being over, the bridegroom is taken insido tho zenana 
with his new bride 

There is great joy m the zenana, when tho bridegroom enters 
its blessed precincts The mother-in-law is in raptures at the sight 
of her.son-m-law, and sets before him the host of viands and deli¬ 
cacies The young sister-in-law treats him m a manner which is 
brutal Not content with a tete-a-tete with her new relation, not 
content with exhausting all the stock of her witty sayings, she 
tries her art as a practical joker She pulls him by the ear with 
as much complacency as if he had been a pilloried man To re¬ 
sent such an insult is considered synonymous with bad broeding 
The sister-in-law makes the bridegroom Tantalus like in his acts 
of eating and drinking Mock-food and mook-drink are pie- 
pared and set before him, and in some cases with such ingenuity 
as to oonfound intelligent and wary men If he awkwardly 
perches on tho carpet, sho styles him a milkman If he eats in 
a hurry, he is a clown If he has a stentorian voice, ho is a 
village watchman If tall, ho is a palm tree If short, he is a 
Jack-a-napes If he is reserved, he is denounced as dumb If 
loquacious, he is a Kathak Thakur (a reciter of hymns) If ho 
has broad teeth, they are compared with spades If of black 
oomplexion, he is a blaok-bird In fact the situation of the 
bridegroom m the midst of his sisters-m-law is unenviable Ho 
cannot eat, ho cannot take rest and he must keep up the whole 
night, a patient listener to their ten thousand and one jests In 
some oases, he must sing and danoe and perform antio freaks 
to delight them And the oustom of the oountry is suoh that 
female indecorum is excusable on that night This stream of 
amusement is so entiomg that it tempts young aunts-m-law to 
take part m it under disguise All this time the bride sits as a 
perfect stranger, and no body thinks of introducing her to her 
lord supposing that sho understood what introduction meant 
In the midst of this whirlwind of pleasure, the young husband 
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is not allowed a moment to think upon his altored situa¬ 
tion and of tho solemn trust reposed in him for exeoution in the 
grand theatre of life The mamage over, the bride is taken to 
her new home to consort with him 

With the termination of the wedding, the joys of the hus¬ 
band literally end for a certain time, lie finds his compeer 
wholly unoompamonahlo Being quite a girl, sho looks upon 
him as a perfeot stranger and his house a foreign land,. Her 
heart yearns after her parental hearth and housestead, and she 
frequently givos vent to hor feeling m tears Tho custom of tho 
country is to send her baok to her father’s aftor a week, and with 
hor departure the young husband feels disconsolate Rather no 
marriage at all than marriage of this sort, becomes his oant 
He broods ovor his isolation and curses tho absurd custom 
which causes the separation Sometimes ho rushes into print, 
to complain in the oolumns of a newspaper of the evils of early 
marriage Man is essentially tho creature of oircumstances and it 
is little circumstances like those that compel him to turn a patriot 
Had oarly marriage been unknown m this part of the world, 
paitriuusm in young Bengal would have been dovoid of one of 
its leading pegs to rest upon 

The young husband has read much about the English hus¬ 
bands honey-moon, but his is a honoy moon of celebacy He 
has read much about the education and accomplishments of 
English wives, but he finds his wife to bo the lowest personifioa- 
cation of inertia Devoid of education, the young man is at his 
■v it’s end to conceive upon what earthly topio ho would converse 
with his wife So m a devil-me-oare mood the day’s meals and 
her paronts affairs afford for tho nonoe edifying theses for con¬ 
versation till balmy sleep seoures him from his embarrassed posi¬ 
tion Far better he would have fared had her mind been a 
perfect vaouum, but as it is, it teems with superstitious notions of 
the blackest dye The young wife was bred at her father’s in his 
superstitious idolatry, and she tries with tho logio of her personal 
blandishmonts to make a convert of hor husband Persuasion 
failing, sho makes a personal cause of his porsistout scepticism, 
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nuptial discord follows, and tlio poor husband suriondors at dis¬ 
cretion Tlio wifo becomes letieont and sulky, and tho weak 
husband apprehending lest matters may take a sorious turn, yields 
Ins point at the feet of Ins fair adversary Young Bengal has 
boen taxed as a big talkor, and he is truly so But it is duo not 
to any innate insincerity or want of mtognty of puiposo or 
eamestnoss, but to his being made tho victim of tlio philosophy 
of the zonana, and to possessing too much of tho milk of human 
kmdness towaids the zenana-inmates 

Young Bengal dmes like a thorough Englishman at tho Great 
Eastern, relishes the dishes and the contents of decanters with an 
avidity and zest desoivmg of a better cause, and disousses tho 
evils ot the oast systom from an English point of viow But if 
ho sweotens his breath and drowns the offensive smell of brandy, 
and the still more offensive smell of onions and garlic by a doso 
of lavendor or other odonfoious substanoe, it is for tho fear of his 
wife that he does so If he is an oitkodox Hindu at homo and 
outlandish olsewhore, if ho pieaohes leformation and yet takos 
part m all the household religious festivities it is booauso his 
wife is there with the moial birch m her hand to forco him to bo 
a good boy Englishmen aio undei tho impression, that a Hindu 
wifo is heated by hei husband as a slivo, and his slave-condition 
has become with them a cant A falser idea than this cannot bo 
conceived The Hindu wife is not a whit less stnct in enforcing 
domestic discipline than his English sistor The fact that a 
wifo heio or a wife thcio receives impropei heatment at tho 
husband’s hand docs no more sustain the geneialization of tho 
Indian womanhood than that of a fow cases m the divoice courts 
supports the imrveisal infidelity of Englishwomen Much mis¬ 
conception exists on this head among Englishmen, and we tiust 
that as they begin to learn moio fully of tbe dispositions and 
charactei of our females, it would pass away fiom their minds 
Tho moial condition of tho zenana is woful Devoid of 
education the wifo is at onco thoughtless and unroason able 
Sho has no knowledge of the laws of health, and her children 
are ‘constant!) sick They aie rnado to cat moie than they 
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can digest, and this aggravates then othoiwiso invalid con¬ 
dition She horsolf is always noglootful of her food, drink and rai¬ 
ment, though very hungry, she would hold on for no othor reason 
than because it is hor own sweet capnoo to do so She would shiver 
m tho oold lest by putting on a pottiooat the oldeily femalos give 
hor tho •sobriquet of “ Ma’am Sahib ” Hor education being 
pool, hei cluldron becomo dovoid of tho housohold training, and 
some of thoir host montal faculties which roquiro tho tender care 
of females romam undovolopod This is strikingly felt in the oase 
of girls, who inherit as a gonoral rule tho bad qualities ot thoir 
mothor 

Moial training of okildron in tho zenana there is literally 
none Tho clnldion aro taught to fall piostrate boforo tho gods, 
to lovoro Brahmins and to observo tho numorous rites and festi¬ 
vals with tho gioatest scrupulosity Thoy aro never taught to 
lovo and adore truth for its own sake It is only when a lie is 
passod off to the motliei, that tho urchins incur hor displeasure, 
too ovanoscont to have any wholesome effoot Patience, per- 
sovoranoe, the habit of solf denial, remain unknown to them 

Prom what has boon said one can concludo without strain¬ 
ing his discursive faoulty that thero is no moral harmony 
between tho son and Ins wife Their views and opinions, 
pimeiples and notions, aro oxtremely divergent They havo 
ono idea in common, and that is the welfare of tho family, 
but even hero, tho means employed to attain it are different 
Bi ought up in a nursery where conflicting elements carry on 
tho dm of perpetual warfare, the ohildron are ushored into life 
without a consistent breeding Placed as tho husband is, in tho 
midst of his daily avocations perpetually diverting h s attention 
from family affairs, tho training of ohildren as a matter of oourso 
takes shape imparted by their mothor and becomes no more 
than hor subjective roflox It takes tho children years to rid 
thomselvos of tho false ldoas put into their head m their in¬ 
fancy , but ovon here tho demolition is not thorough Weak¬ 
ness, cowardice, timidity, apathy, remain ingrained m then 
natuio, and mcro intellectual education ern not cradioat© vices 
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of long standing If Young Bengal lacks valor and manliness, 
it is to bo principally laid at the door of his mother’s defective 
training If Young Bengal is partly Hindu and paitly outland¬ 
ish, his Hindu proclivities are referable to his bad infantine 
training 

We havo now tinned the career of tho son to the period of 
his arriving at manhood At this stage he becomes tho right hand 
of patet fqtnthas Wo have side by side with the matuJam than 
and the son traced tho cnieer of the daughter-in-law from tho 
time of hor mamage to when sho has assumed a position no-si to 
the mistross of tho family Pate) familiar now thinks of retinng 
from the active bustle of life, and either sits at home always 
counting his holy beads, holding converse with devout Brahmins 
and pucst, upon matters of religion, or if circumstances permit 
goes to some holy place there to die m poace 


THE FOLK-TALES OF BENGAL 

XXII TITE DALD W1FF 

A eorlam man had two wives, the younger of whom he loved 
more than the older The youngor wife had two tufts of hair on 
her head, and the older only one The man went to a distant 
town for merchandise, so the two wives lived together in the 
house But they hated eaoh other the younger one, who was 
her husband’s favourite, ill-treated the other She mado her do 
all the menial work in the house, rebuked her all day and 
night, and did not give her enough to eat One day the youn¬ 
ger wife said to the older, “ Come and take away all the lioe 
from the hair of my head ” While the older wife was searching 
among the younger one’s hair for the vermin, one look of hair 
by chanoe gave away , on which the younger one, mightily in¬ 
censed, tore off the single tuft that was on the head of the older 
wife, and drove her away from the house The older wife, now 
become oompletely bald, determined to go into the forest, and 
there either die of starvation or bo devoured by some wild beast 
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On her way she passed by a cotton plant She stopped near it, 
made foi heisolf a bioom with somb sticks whioh lay about, and 
swept clean the ground round about the plant The plant was 
much pleased, and gave her a blessing She wended on her way 
and now saw a plantain tree She swept the ground round about 
the plantayi tree, which, being pleased with her, gave her a bless¬ 
ing As she went on she saw the shed of a Brahmam bull 
As the shed was very duty, she swept the place dean, on which 
the bull, being much pleased, blessed her Sho next saw a tulasi 
plant, bowed herself down before it, and cleaned the place round 
about, on which the plant gavo hor a blessing As she was going 
on in hor journey she saw a hut made of branches of trees and 
leaves, and near it a man sitting cross-legged, apparently ab- 
soibed in meditation She stood for a moment behind the vener¬ 


able mum “ Whoever you may be,” ho said, “ come before me, 
do not stand behind mo, if you do, I will rortuco you to ashes ” 
The woman, tiembling with fear, stood before the mum “What 
is youi potition ?” asked the mum “ Father Muni f ” answerod 
the woman, “ thou knowest how miserable I am, since thou art 
all-knowing My husband does not love mo, and his other wife, 
having torn off the only tuft of hair on my head, has driven me 
away from the house Have pity upon mo, Father Muni f ” The 
mum, oonturning sitting, said, “ Go into the tank whioh you see 
yonder Plunge into the water only once, and then oome to 
mo again ” The woman went to the tank, washed in it, and 
plunged into the water only onco aooordmg to the bidding of the 
mum When she got out of the watei, what a ohange was seen 
m hei 1 Her head was full of jet black hair, which was so long 
that it touohed her heels, her complexion had become peifeotly 
fair, and she looked young and beautiful Filled with joy and 
gratitude, she went to the mum and bowed herself to the giound 
The mum said to her, “Rise, woman Go inside the hut, and you 
will find a number of wioker baskets, and bung out any you 
like ” The woman went into the hut, and seleoted a modest- 


lookmg basket The mum said, “ Open the basket ” She opened 
it, and found it filled with, ingots of gold, peails and all sorts of 
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precious stonoe Tho mum said, “ Woman, tako that basket with 
you It will never get empty When you tako away tho pro- 
sent contents, their 100 m will be supplied by another set, and that 
by another, and that by another, and the basket will never be¬ 
come empty Daughter, go in peaoe ” The woman bowed 
herself down to the ground in profound but silent gratitude, and 
went away 

As she was returning homewards with tho basket m her 
hand, she passed by the tulasi plant whose bottom sho had swept 
The tulasi plant said to her, “ Go m peaco, ohild f thy husband 
will love thee warmly ” Sho next oame to the shed of the Brah- 
mam bull, who gave her two shell ornaments which were twined 
round its horns, saying, “ Daughter, take these shells, put them 
on your wrists, and whenevor you shake either of them, you 
will get whatever ornaments you wish to obtain ” She then 
came to the plantain tree, which gave her one of its broad leaves, 
saying, “ Take, child, this leaf, and when you move it, you will 
get not only all sorts of delioious plantains, but all sorts of deloct- 
able food ” She came last of all to the cotton pi mt, which gave 
her ono of its own branohos, saying, “Daughter, tako this branch, 
and when you shake it, you will got not only all sorts of cotton 
olothes, but also of silk and purple Shake it now in my pre¬ 
sence ” She shook the blanch, and a fabno of tho finest glossy 
silk fell on her lap She put on that silk cloth, and wended on 
her way with the shells on her wusts, and the baskot and tho 
branch and the leaf m her hands 

Tho youngei wife was standing at the door of her house, 
when she saw a beautiful woman approach her She could scarce¬ 
ly believe her eyes "What a ohango T The old, bald hag turnod 
into the very Queen of Beauty herself f The older wife, now 
grown rioh and beautiful, treated the younger wife with kindness 
Sho gave her fine olothes, costly ornaments, and the richest 
viands But all to no purpose The younger wife envied the 
beauty and hair of her associate Having heard that she got it all 
from Father Muni in the forest, she determined to go there Ac¬ 
cordingly she started on her journey * She saw the cotton plant 
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l ut did nothing to it, slio passod by tho plantain troo, tho shod 
of tho Bralimani bull, and tho futon plant, without taking any 
notice of thorn She approached the mum The mum told her 
to bathe m the tank, and plunge only onoe into tho water Slio 
gave ono plunge, at which she got a glorious head ot hail and a 
boautifully fair complexion She thought a sooond plungo would 
make her still more beautiful Accordingly slio plunged into the 
water again and came out as bald and ugly as before SJhe camo 
to the mwu, and wept The sage drove her away, saying, “ Be 
off, you disobedient woman You will got no boon from me ” 
She went back to her house mad with grief The lord of thq 
two women returned from his tiavels, and was struck with the 
long locks and beauty of his first wifo She loved her dearly , 
and whon he saw her secret and untold resources and her mcio- 
diblo wealth, he almost adored her They lived together happi¬ 
ly foi many yeais, and had foi their maid-seivant tho younger 
woman, who had been formoily his best bolo\ ed 
Hero my story ondeth, 

Tho Natiya-thorn withoroth, & 

THE INFLUENCE OF^WOMAN .ON IITNDU 

SOCIETY * 

[By Ram Lai Datta M A , B L ] 

Mr President and Olnclemln, 

This evening I have come heio to say a few words on tho inr 
fluenco of Hindu women on Hindu society I mean then influ¬ 
ence, as it is, and as it has been, but not as it should be Tho sub¬ 
ject is manifold m its aspects and very comprehensive in its nature, 
and it would require a far abler hand to do any thing like justice 
to it I have put down horo^few stray thoughts, and I humbly 
oiave your patient hoarmg 

It is an undisputed fact, gentlemen, that every society, civi¬ 
lised or uncivilized, is ohiefly and materially affeoted and modifiod 

* A Lecture delivered it tlic Hooghly Institute on 2nd May 187S 
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by tlio mauuois, customs and oharactoi of tlio individuals that 
compose it In fact, those are the elements that give society 
its shape and form I hope I shall not bo oontiadicted if I asseit 
that women exert moie influence on society than men Women, 
it will appear, sit at the helm of oveiy sooiety in which they 
live , they are, so to say, so many loathtat s m it And that is 
really their position in our society They shed thoir mfluonco 
on us m different stages of our lives and m different capacities 
If we are to believe m our popular talos of romance, they toll us } 
that Kalidas, the best of the nine jewels that adorned the couit 
of Vikramaditya, owed his education and onliglitonmont to his 
being ridiculed by his wife for his ignorance and stupidity A 
Hindu child owes the formation of its charactei chiefly, if not 
exclusively, to its mother and sister and other female relatives, 
and, often times, to its nursing maid-seivant The boy sits by 
his grandmother evory evening and urgos her on to go on with 
her garrulous tittle-tattle, and thus imbibes a thirst after ldlc- 
talk and meaningless tale-tolling Sometimos ho falls upon his 
superannuated maid-servant and indulges m similar luxuries 
The boy at school acts only the part of an actor in a play Wo 
connot undoistand the real nature of the actor on the stago un¬ 
less we entei the green room behind the scenes We caunot 
analyze the habits and eharaoter of the boy at school unless we 
study them with refeienco to Ins associations at home with the 
female members of his family A valiant and enlightened mothor 
"brings up a valiant son of well formed ohaiaoter, a valiant and 
enlightened sistei assists in the bringing up of a valiant and good- 
natured brother Thus do we find that the very earliest stage 
m the formation of our eharaoter lies at the mercy and disposal 
of the women of our houses “ The twig ” is bent, “ the tree is 
inclined ” And the earliest impressions last the longest The 
character of the grown-up youth has for its foundation the im¬ 
pressions left upon his mind by early associations with his 
mother, sister and grand-mother Now, when he is a full-fledged 
young man, he is very anxious to enter into life, I mean, woildly 
life A Hindu youth, unlike Europeans, has, when a student, 
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much to do with homo-life and home-affairs Ho is nevei 
sent to a boarding house or thi own adnft on the world at largo 
to chalk out his own way Whon he is a big boy of 20 years, 
even then his mother would sit by him when he would take his 
dinner or lunch, and he would not relish it m her absence And 
now, gentlemen, the Hindu youth, as I have alroady said, gets 
anxious to enter into the world and he rids himself of his anxiety 
by getting himself married It would be superfluous^ on my 
pait to state here m this assembly of grown-up men how all men 
are spell-bound as it were under tho influence of women, and how 
muoh our wives have to do in forming, developing and modifying 
our characters And whatover may be tho laws of our country, 
it is quite certain that our women decide our morals inasmuch 
as they hold possession of our heart and our feelings “ She that 
locks the a adle, •mays the not Id *’ Now, let us analyze the natuio 
of our society, and then oxamme how its vanous foaturos have 
been mfluoncod by our women from the earliest penod down to 
modern times In dealing with this subject, I should take 
into consideration the position of women m our society during 
the Yodic, Brahminical and Pouramc period of oarly Hindu 
history Tho guiding rulos of our sooioty wero based upon 
strictly religious and moral pimciples, and the Institutes of 
Manu, the earliest code of Hindu laws, abundantly testify to 
that stato of things Though Manu doscubos the social position 
of womon as mfonoi to that of men, still his laws bear ample 
testimony to tho fact that, fai from ignoring tho position of 
women, he has recognized then mfluonce m sovoral most im¬ 
portant concerns of men m our society He says that “ it is 
therefore ordained that religious ntos should bo performed by 
tho husband together with tho wife,” for “ tho husband is evon 
one person with his wife for all domestic and religious purposes ’* 
In the third chapter of his Institutes, Manu goes still further 
and says, “ a married woman must be honored and adorned by her 
father, her brethren aud her husband if they would obtain abun¬ 
dant prospenty Whero females aio honoied, thero tho deities 
are pleased, but wheie fenflalos are not honored, thcie all tho 
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religious acts arc of no avail ” So according to Manu, tho pros¬ 
perity of a Hindu liousoliold praotically dopends a good deal 
upon our behaviour towards our fomatos Manu onjoms that 
“ a woman must always livo with a cheerful temper, with good 
management in tho affans of tho house, with great caro of tho 
household furniture and with a frugal hand m all her ovponsos ” 
Tho codo of Manu does not allow a second husband to a virtuous 
woman But this custom was changed during tho Brahmmical 
and the Pouiamc ponod Polyandry and Saijambaia were then 
tho two loading institutions of maruage prevalent among Hindu 
omen, although m still latoi times soveral other forms of mai- 
nago camo into uso Those two institutions bear tostimony to 
the spirit of chivalry that was as much esteemed by the oaily 
Hindus as it was by the Europoan knights of the middle ages 
The oireumstancos attending upon tho marriage of Drapodi with 
the fivo Pandavas, as woll as those attending upon tho breaking 
of the Bupor-human bow of Siva by Kama at his marriage with 
tho daughter of the king ot Bideha, are evidences of the ohival- 
rous Bpint of tlioso times, which must bo admitted to be tlie result 
of female influence 

Duimg the period of Brahmmieal influence, and for somo- 
timo subsequent to that, men and chiefly Brahmins had as much 
to do with society as women It is tho Brahmins who at that 
stage of our society gave it its shape, and divided the pooplo into 
classos and castes , and assigned speeifio duties and avocations to 
he performed by each caste, and religion was tho starting point 
of all thoir rules and laws Tho Brahmmical influence com¬ 
menced from the time of Manu 

Then m the days of tho Puranas, wo find numerous rules 
and laws fiarnod for our society But there appears a striking 
point of distinction between those rules and those of tho earliost 
ponod The Pouranio rules have muoh to do with the manners, 
customs and doings of women All the various religious coromo- 
nies and observances called v rat as are enjoined on women by tho 
Puianas Wo can voiy well account fox tho introduction of such 
now lulcs by tbo authors of tho'Puianas—rulos that did not 
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exist at tho Vodio times or m the times of Manu The law¬ 
givers of tho Pouramo period saw that the stnot religious tendency 
of the men of those times was fast falling off, that tho study of 
logic and philosophy was turning men away from the path of 
strict religion and was inteifoung with the original principles 
of Hindu Jaw and Hindu sooiety They saw that tho dominion 
of faith ovei men was becoming less and less powerful, they saw 
that tho spmt of the timos was ohangmg outnght, that it was 
impossible any longer to make mon submit to faith and renounce 
the causo of logic and philosophy They saw that the progress 
of tho Bouddha religion was making men practically atheists 
and that tho tendency of the age was growing fast into material¬ 
ism This was really a onsis for the Hindu law-givers of the 
Pouramo period Thou fortilo brains began to work, and they 
laid hold of tho women of our society, who, they saw, were 
most suited by their naturo and education to keep up the 
old faith and to neutralizo tho athoistical tendoncy of logic and 
philosophy Thus we oan very well account for the Pouramo 
Vyavasthas Tho eighteen Puranas are all brought with stnot 
injunctions upon us to perform tho worship of the incarnation 
of gods and goddesses and the various forms of loligious coromo- 
nies and observances We see that tho mtioduotion of these 
rules into our society had its dosirod offoot Mon aud womon 
both became advooates and followers of tho Puranas So much so 
that for some time there appeared a perceptible reaction m the 
tendoncy of the times, but this did not last very long Men 
began to recede, but not so tho womon They remained staunch 
followers of the Puranas, they remain so up to the presont day 
In modem Hindu sooiety men have scarcely any thing to do with 
religion It ontiroly rests upon oui women for its support Not 
a day passes but some religious ceremony or other must bo per¬ 
formed by women in the household of every one of us here 
present You will see, gentlemen, that our females constitute 
the essential roligious elemont of oui society And I shall by 
and byo show how wholesome and salutary is the luduonoe they 
oxoi t upon our sooiety at largo 

0 
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I sliall here quoto ono or two mstanoes fiom our eaily 
legendary history The charaoter and mode of life of Savitri, one 
of the most renowned women of our logendary period, have been 
regarded, smoe those days, as a model of female chastity We 
are overpowered with veneration and our bans stand on end when 
we read the history of Savitn’s life The influence of-her char¬ 
acter and example on our society is so vory great that you will 
hear her name from tho lips of the most illiterate peasant girl 
The oeremony of Savdt i vi ata is observed in honor of tho mode 
of life which Savitri led There is not a single household in 
our society of which the women do not perform that vi ata> and 
Savitn’s name is used colloquially m our language as the model 
of a ohaste woman So again, the life of Sita is a specimen of 
female vntue and female accomplishments Arundhati tho wife 
of Yashistha is a living mstanoe of matronly virtue And none 
can read tho life of Paivati oxcept with admiration and a 
feeling of roverenco ^ 

The illustrious author of the Ramayana appears to have 
intonded to depict tho ciroumstance of tho obstinacy of Kaikayi 
prevailing upon Rajah Dasaiath for banishing his eldest son, as 
an instance of the pernicious effects of polygamy and of the blind 
submission of a husband to the unrestiamed wishes of an evil- 
spmted wife The ovil effects of the influence of womon ovei 
our character are too manifest to necessitate a detailed descrip¬ 
tion 

^In modorn Indian history, the roligious and charitable acts 
performed by Ahalya Bye of Maharastra are worthy of note 
She established sovoral alms-houses and dedicated temples and 
estatos to Hindu gods and goddosses, and for this reason sho is 
most rovered by the prosont age m 

* Anothor examplo of female mfluonco on Hindu sooioty Wo 
know of instances of orthodox Hindus who when rising from 
thoir beds early in tho morning every day repeat the names of 
five women of the mythical period of Hindu history, viz , Ahalya> 
Droupoih, Koonh , Tmj, and Mondodon m the hope of oxtnoatmg 
themselves from all soits of Mithapalahs (great sms) Tins is 
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a vory striking instance of the influence of those legendary 
fernalo characters swaying tho minds of men oven of iho present 
ago 

The oustom of 8a ti rites or burning of Hindu widows 
had for a long time a paramount influence over Hindu society 
All Hindu widows thought it a duty moumbont on them to die 
with their deceased husbands Many of us can well mgh call 
back to memory tho time whon those rites woro finally abolished 
Such was the prevailing forco of this custom that o\cn the 
educated and onhghtoned men of those times could not say a 
woid m opposition to it I am not quite certain, seeing the m- 
veteiato natuie of our customs, if this custom of Sati rites 
would not have continued up to the present day unless rc- 
piossed by the judicious interference of the British Government 
But m treating the subject m tho way I have done, I cannot help 
stating that though tho rosult of this custom is certainly per¬ 
nicious, the sentiment which gave rise to it onginally was 
decidedly laudablo This is ono of those customs that venfies 
the obseivation of a learned historian that tho religious feeling 
of the Hindus is doop and sincere though porvoited m the 
evlremo Every one acquainted with modern Indian lnstoiy 
knows how the MaJaatti gill Mookta Byo fell into fiio to die 
with hei deceased husband iu spito of tho lioartrondmg entroatios 
of hoi mothor 

No one for a moment will hesitate to admit that every 
Hindu house-hold is a unit that accumulates with otliei units of 
the samo nature and forms the aggiegate mass of Hindu society 
I have already stated in tho beginning how our boys and guls aio 
bi ought up by the matrons of our house-holds., how their ohaiac- 
tois aie foimed m the way m wlnoh they aie nursed, and how 
then education is affected by tho education and chaiactoi of the 
women in the farnilj 

And, now, gentlemen, I shall show how far wo Hindus aio 
entirely dependent upon our women and what advantages and 
benefits, if any, wo leap from their examples Take for in¬ 
stance oiu marriage ceiemgny How many of the male membeis 
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of our society are intimately acquainted with the numeious 
minute observances that are performed and that must neoessanly 
be performed at a Hindu marriage 01 course I make an excep¬ 
tion m the case of Hindu priests who mako it their piofession to 
study all these partioulais But we have often times seen our 
elderly women superintending the aots of our priests at a mar- 
nage-oeremony And why m the mairiage ceremony alone ? 
All other ceremonies that aro almost daily observed m a Hindu 
house-hold are intimately known to our females moie than to 
any body else Every house-hold must have its female mombeis 
who are the only persons that take an active part in the perform¬ 
ance of these ceremonies If there bo no female m a family, 
then at the marriage of any of its members we must ask the 
assistance of some female neighbour, otherwise it would bo prac¬ 
tically impossible to complete the marriage Again, we all know 
what important a part our women take in a marriage It is this 
circumstance chiefly that makes a Hindu marriage an interesting 
incident in a Hindu’s life The fact of the priest coming and 
reoitmg oeitam manUas m making ovor tho bride to the bride¬ 
groom, has of itself nothing to make an impression upon our 
mmds But it is tho concomitant cucumstancos brought about 
and presided over by femalos that mako our marriage a charming 
incident on which even an octogenenan looks back with heart¬ 
felt glee 

In the matter of tho regulation of our food and diet, wo aro 
chiefly dependent upon our females Tho choice of our daily 
food lies m them except m those rare instances whore the hula 
of the family ohooses to be very greedy and has nothing to do 
except keeping a sharp eye about the cook-ioom 

There is one circumstance in which our elderly females have 
done and are still doing immense service to our society I mean 
in the case of the diseases of infants and children Tho time is 
not yet out of memory when nmety-nme per oent of our popu¬ 
lation know not the faco of an English doctor 01 the oolour or 
taste of English medicmos It was then that tho advico of our 
elderly matrons was invariably resertod to in oases of the 
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diseases of new born babes and infants And tho oxponenco of 
many of us bero will tell us how their advioo and suggestions 
wore taken without scruple as gospel truth, and how effioacious 
they proved in the majority of oases without failuro Thus our 
women have saved tho lives of many of us at no expense and with 
very little trouble They are doing so even at tho present moment, 
and none dare deny the most useful services they rendor to our 
booiety in this respect 

In matters of domestic economy, our females take the load 
In fact it is fiom thorn that wo learn to be economical The pro¬ 
digality of the son or of tho husband is always restrained by the 
mothor or tho wile Tlioy are essentially of a practical turn of 
mind and m all house-hold oonceins their advice is principally 
followod 

Tho authors of our sasfi as havo classified our women into 
diffeiont groups according to thoir natures and the struoturo of 
thou body And at a Hindu marriago wo always consult our 
learned Brahmins as to whetliei a gill having a high forehead or 
peouliaily shaped toos would not bung evil upon her husband 
“ A prudont Hindu,’’ says Manu, “ will not many a woman 
whose eye-brows meet or one whose teeth are apart and resemble 
tusks ” Thus we practically go so far as to recognize tho physi¬ 
cal mflnenco of our women upon ourselves 

I would not bo going too far if I weio to say that Junut- 
va hana, tho author of the Dayabhaga has not lost sight of tho 
position and influence of women m regulating tho rules of Hindu 
mheiitauce Next after tho son’s grand-sons and great grand¬ 
sons of tho body, ho gives tho wife and the daughters prefeience 
to all other malo heirs of tho deceased Mitakshara goes still 
further and gives tho mother preference to tho father 

Now I come to a most striking feature of our Hindu society 
with respect to which tho influence of women has universally 
beon rocognized I mean tho institution of early marrige Much 
was said and much was written about tho advantages of eaily 
marnage on the one hand, and the disadvantages and evils arising 
therofiom on the other But my business this evening is not to 
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dwell upon either What I mean to say is, that early marriages 
axe principally owing to the reoognized influence of females 
directly upon our character and indirectly upon our society 
Why do we get our sons married at so early an age oven when 
they have not yet passed their teens P Is it not bocauso we are 
compelled by the females of our household 9 Is it not a faot, 
gentlemen, a stubborn faot staring us in the face, that the 
mother of the boy wishes to see the faco of her mucb-to-be-be- 
loved daughter-in-law, and the grand-mother, her moro-to-be-be- 
loved grand-daughter-m-law, and also if Heaven would so 
permit, the first born babe of the newly-married pair P Yes, it 
is a faot, and there can be no denying it We often timos, 
why oftentimes, we always and invariably yield to the wishes 
and desires of our mothers and wives in this matter And 
I appeal to your daily experience as to whether we do so or 
not But in this act of ouis, besides yielding to the wishes and 
desires of our females, we do something moro, we practically 
acknowledge that the influence of women over men is of a 
healthy nature, and so we hasten to marry our sons at an early 
age with a view that their characters might bo piopeily developed 
under the benign mfluenco of woman, and that they would loam 
to be sober with respect to their thoughts and doings about 
woildly matters Many of us have seen instances m whioh men 
gone astray, have been restored to tho path of rectitude on being 
so man led So I have shewn that the institution of early 
marnage pioves a virtual recognition of female influence on our 
society , 

The exemplary habits and character of tho women of the 
early period of our history have kept up the religious tone of our 
society up to the present day Our modern women follow those 
examples and systematize their religious conceptions and habits 
m imitation of them Were it not chiefly for our females, oui 
priests who form a very important element in the constitution of 
oui society, would have died of starvation and their class would 
most probably have been extinguished Our three hundred and 
thnty millions of gods and goddessost would by this time have 
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gasped for broath In studying tbo religious nature of our women 
and also of our society, we are stiuck with ono astonishing circums¬ 
tance dOur women are roligious, but they are quite innocent of 
the reason or the philosophy of their religion They do not care to 
mquiro after either They aro by their natural disposition, prone 
to religion .and superstition All the reason they know of is to 
elevate their character and better thoir position in the world to 
oome 

I havo stated to you, gentlemen, that our women are the solo 
mistresses of our households and that their influence is pai amount 
in all matters connected therewith It is women alone that make 
our houses so many contres of felicity With Montgomery I 
might say, 

“ Here woman reigns , the mother, daughter, wife, 

Strow with fresh flowers the narrow path of life ” 

Woman is like a spring of fresh watei staitmg up from the flint, 
she cheors the cheerless, she brings solace unto the lacerated heart, 
she softens the hard-hearted and renovates the withered one 
Iler mfluenco embraces the whole of our lives “ A wifo—a 
mother—two magical words comprising the sweetest source of 
man’s felicity ” In our society the influence of the mothor is 
most predominant Her dignity is said to be evon superior to that 
of Hoaven And the authors of oui sa&bas have gone so 
tar as to say that “ ho that has no mother in his housohold and 
whoso wife always speaks discourteous language should go into 
the wildernoss since his home is wilderness itsolf ” Is there a Hindu 
household m which the \oiccs of the mother and the wifo do not 
carry the day ? The domestic life of Hindus is far different fiom 
that of any other people, and the greater portion of a Hindu’s 
existence has to do with domesticity And in his domestic life, 
ho is entirely dependent upon and guided by tho females of his 
household A Hindu housohold does not consist only of man 
and wife, but it has numerous other peoplo in it, and the majority 
of them aro women m nmety-nme cases out of hundred And 
we oan vory well imagine their mfluonoe on our character and our 
doings Very aptly has the master-poet obseived that •‘‘they 
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are the books, the arts, the academies that show, oontaia and 
nourish all the world ” 

» No doubt our Hindu fomalos are m a great measure supersti¬ 
tious, and it is they that aie praotioally fighting daily with the 
m-ooming light of western education But, gentlemon, as I have 
already said, they should be judged of by their motives which 
must smeeroly bo admitted to be of the highost order and fioo 
from all taint For every one of our superstitious customs ap¬ 
pears to be basod upon a caroful study of the physical and moral 
nature of man , and we cannot be justified m condemning them 
without analyzing thorn and traoing them to their souroes Wo 
hear it daily, almost hourly said that the progress of civilization 
among us is materially retarded by tho superstitious tendency and 
habits of our women But I thmk on the other hand that it is 
an approximation to truth, if not true in itself, that tho supersti¬ 
tions of our females aro the antidotes to those numorous corrup¬ 
tions that aro attendant upon the civilization of modern times , 
they aro so many defensivo armours of our socioty that aro pro¬ 
tecting us against the vonomod darts of those corruptions But 
their strength is fading away, and a sound ohsorvei of Hindu 
sooiety would oertamly regrot thoir gradual decay In those 
days of scientific lescaiches and soiontific successes, in these days 
of telephonos and microphones, I may seem to be extiomoly 
singular in advocating the cause of our decaying superstitions. 
My apparent leaning towards conservatism may seem inconsis¬ 
tent with tho spmt of this ago But no, gentlemon, wo should 
take a liberal viow of things I do not mean to say that our 
^superstitions aio pioductivo of unmixed good, for there is no 
roso without its thorns I simply assort that they should not bo so 
ill-spoken of and looked down upon as they generally aro • 
t Now, gontlemcn, it is time for me to conclude I havo 
glanced at tho position and influence of Hindu women during 
tho Yedio, Brahminical, Pouramo and modern periods of our 
history I have shewn how the character of our civilization of 
anoient and modern times has been essentially affected by then 
charactei and education And I have*further shown that Hindu 
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'women aic in a great measure tho arbiters of the supersitition, 
religion and morality of Hindu sooiety, that their influence is an 
all-pervading substratum underlying our manners, customs and 
usages, m fact, our entire soei il < ondition , and that it is this in¬ 
fluence that forms tho cornor-^tone upon which stands tho huge 
suporstruotion of Hindu society 


BABOO KESHUB CIIUNDER SEN'S LAST 

LECTURE 

By A Hindustani 

When—upwards of a yoai sinco—we sot foith in these 
pages the inheient worthlessness of Brahmoism, we did not 
anticipate that it would bo so soon disgraced by its own leader 
We were sure, as we had no hesitation in stating, that the system 
was fast hastonmg towards the dust from which it had sprung , 
but, though sure of the stability of the ground underneath our 
feet, we did not expoet that our vaticinations would bo so soon 
roalised, and that tho vory parties, who then condemned the 
tone of our artiole, would m so short a timo reoogmz§ and even 
piaise the aceuraoy of our statements and the correctness of our 
piodictions Babu Keshub Chunder Sen has committed moral 
suicide He has done so, not so much by a few solitary acts 
and solitary utterances, as by a systematic exhibition of his 
levity, fnvolity, sentimentalism and woildly-mmdedness It is 
true that his reputation has been irrotne\ably ruined by his 
inability to resist the temptation involved m the Cuoh Behar 
marriage, and Ins subsequent attempts to justify it But he had 
lost the confidence of sonsible people oven before he demonstrated 
with suoh fatal preeipitanoy the worldly-mmdodness whioh lay 
oonoealed beneath his assumed character of self-denial and asceti¬ 
cism The fickleness with which he has ohanged his religious 
views has damaged his reputation more thoroughly than any 
wild uttoranoes by whioh he has shown the vagrant tendency 

7 s 
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of his thought and feeling Nothing set forth the complete¬ 
ness with whioh he has gone down m public estimation than 
the reception his recent discourse on Christ has met with in 
Calcutta and elsewhere Contrast this reooption with that which 
the discourse on Christ, delivered by him at the commence¬ 
ment of his career as the leader of the Progressive party 
of the Brahmo Somaj met with, and you will see tho chasm 
whioh separates his present position and that which he occupied 
m what might be oalled the hey-day of his glory His fiist 
discourse on Chust raised him from obsounty to famo, and plaood 
the movoment associated with his name on a solid basis There 
was of cornse nothing original m his address, nothing fitted to 
justify the plenitude of praise lavished upon it Had it been 
delivered by a believei, no notice would have been taken of it, 
—no notioe we mean but suoh as might set forth its inconsistency 
and inadequacy , but the acoident of the address being looked 
upon as a move on his part and of Jus party in tho right duection, 
gave it an amount of celebrity a hundredth portion of whioh 
it did not merit by virtue of it inherent worth. It gave un¬ 
deserved honor to his name and undeserved stability to his creed 
or system of faith Religious people hailed it as one of the 
most promising signs of the times, and missionaries thought 
that the bright day they had been praying for had dawned 
A very intelligent and distinguished Bengali Christian solemnly 
advised his countrymen to “ follow Keshub,” and tho venerable 
Dr Duff honored it with an eulogistio notioe m an address 
delivered in Scotland But the confidence he then inspired he 
has irretrievably lost His movement, then jubilant with new¬ 
born energy, is now in the pangs of death, and he bethinks 
himself of an expedient fittod to revive the dying system and 
regain his lost reputation He delivers another discourse on 
Christ, speaking of Him in terms of praise compared with whioh 
those abounding m the first address are tame, but the public 
laughs at him He has changed his views so often, he has spoken 
with suoh glarmg inconsistency and incoherence, that there is 
$£ trusting m him It is useless ‘to swear that the ohamelion 
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is groen, for when the examiner loolfs upon it, the oolor may 
have changed “We were deoeived with reference to Bahu 
Keshub Ohundor Sen, but we have been undeoeived”—said a 
very intelligent Bengali Barnstor-at-law * It is impossible for 
Babu Keshub Chunder Son to deoeive the public any longer or 
any morej 

Mr Sen’s reoent utterances show that his mind has under¬ 
gone a sad change, if it has not entirely lost its balanoe The 
most characteristic feature of his public addresses has always 
and invariably been what may be called rhapsodioal wildness 
His inability to arrange his materials m a proper manner, to 
carry on an argument, or to impart to his discourses the character 
of logical aoouracy and precision of thought, has been displayed 
ever smoe the beginning of his career But his reoent addresses 
present the defeots of his stylo in exaggerated forms, and the 
tiresome repetitions, the harsh transitions, the incongruous meta¬ 
phors, and the macourate reasonings, with whioh they bristle, may 
be represented as a correct index to a sad ohange in his mind 
and heart But the aggravated points of his style are not the 
only things whioh argue a tornble disturbance of the balance of 
his mind The sentiments oxpressod do so oven more thoroughly 
than these oulpablo and reprehensible defects The very fact, 
that ho belioves that he can raise Ins sinking reputation by 
attubutmg his “ mistakes ” to God, and ascribing “ idealism” 
to Chust, shows that ero long his frionds will have to take care 
of him more than they have been obliged to do up to date f 
We can not explain his present attitudo without attributing 
some degree of fanaticism, or, as he himself prefers to call it, 
madness to his character But tlioro is method in his madness, 
and his recont utteranoes are intended to cover that worldly-mmd- 
odness, which recont events have brought into bold reliof His 
discourse—Am I an inspired Prophet ?—is a vindication of the 
mainage whioh displayed the genuine stuff of his lioart, and his 
discourse on Christ is a justification of these expressions in its 
piedooossor to which objections have been taken In these, as 
mall his othoi addresses, it « himself that ho pieaclies—vindio ate 
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justifies, exalts and glorifies But these, more than othors, 
are pre-eminently fitted to set forth his charaoter as a compound 
of fanaticism and shrewdness—the latter element being prepon¬ 
derant 

These discourses are also fitted to show that the boasted 
theism of the Somaj is being sublimated into pantheism The 
history of Theism in the world shows that it lacks vitality It 
is not a being, but a prooess of becoming, now theistio, then 
materialistic, and anon pantheistic, always tending towards 
atheism, m which it finds its elysian repose The Theism of 
Calcutta sprung from pantheism, and after passing through 
various phases of development, or a process of becoming, it is 
now sinking m the abyss from which it emanated Through the 
inclined pathway of pantheism, it is sliding down into atheism 
m theory and libertinism in praotice Such has evor boon the fate 
of Theism ? Barring the general tendenoy of this system of 
faith, there is an additional reason for the refining proooss by 
virtue of which Calcutta Theism is evaporating into pantheism 
This system has always had a pantheistic olement in it, its god¬ 
father being Theodore Parker, who represented God as “ the 
substantiality of matter,” and who was more of a pantheist than 
a theist Again, it is too subtle, too weak, too lifeless who 
able to withstand the influence oxerted on it, across the ohasm 
of ages, by the ancient pantheism of the country f 

Lot us now confine oursolves to Mr Sen’s reoont discourse 
on Christ The panegyrio on the missionaries, with whioh Mr 
Sen commences it, is, to say the least, misplaced Certainly 
these gentlemen desorve praise for their sincerity, their philan¬ 
thropy and solf-donial, but their work, viewed from the stand 
point of Babu Keshub Chunder Sen, has been pre-emmently 
detrimental to the interests of the oountry They have instead of 
presenting a true pioturo of Christ, spread out before us a miser 
able cariOature,—held up, as it were, before “ us a Western Christ,” 
“ an English gentleman,” who instead of doing any good to the 
country is leading it on towards drunkenness and other bestial 
vices The real Christ, the Christ India needs, has been quietly 
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shelved by these misguided men, and the false Christ, the Anti- 
Christ fitted to rum the land has been thrust into the fore¬ 
ground Surely the disastrous nature of their work ought to be 
pomted out and oondemned m sharp language, even when Mr 
Sen is generously disposed to praise their philanthropy and self- 
abnegation At all events the extravagant praise lavished on 
them should have been withheld But is the charge brought 
against the missionaries oorreot ? Have the missionaries, or 
has England through the missionaries presented “a Western 
Christ,” an English Christ rather than the Personage who appeared 
eighteen hundred years ago to regenerate the world P No They 
always point their finger to the Gospel portrait of Christ, and 
call upon India to believo, not m the Christ depioted m the 
various biographies of our Lord which have appeared during the 
last thirty or forty years, not m the mythioal Christ preaehod by 
sontnnentalists, but in the personage portrayed m the New 
Testament How they can bo reasonably represented as preach¬ 
ing a Western Christ we fail to see The missionary does not ask 
people to believe even m his own idea of Christ His idea of 
Christ is correct, inasmuch as it harmonises with that presented 
in the New Tostamont, but though sure of its aocuracy ho does 
not stuve to transfer it to our minds He asks us to go the 
fountain itself and drink—to study the Gospel portraiture of our 
Lord, and make nun, as sot-forth m the New Testament, the 
objoot of our adoration and woiship When they are in reality 
so modest and faithful, when they gladly retire into the shade, 
leaving the portrait of the Master as drawn by tho penoil of in¬ 
spiration m tho foio-ground, to accuse them of preaching a 
western Christ mdioatos the very height of unfairness and in¬ 
justice Mr Sen pays them a few moanmgless compliments, and 
then with the most glaring injustice brings against them an 
accusation the most serious and damaging that oan be preferred 
against a body of publio teachers And tho cream of the matter 
is that in thus oomplimentmg and assailing them ho expeots to 
conciliate them ’ 

But wo wish to turn* the tables on him—wish to* bring 
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against him—in all its entireness—tho serious oharge he has 
unjustly preferred against the missionaries He is really guilty 
of the offence charged upon them,—guilty of preaching a Christ 
other than that of the Gospels, a Christ of his own creation, or 
rather a Christ of the oreation of the authors whose sentiments 
he has ventilated as his own with unblushing impudence. Let 
us remark by the way that he has not during the entire period of 
his oareer as a religious reformer, brought forth a single senti¬ 
ment, Or even a shadow of a sentiment which may be called his 
own Ho is pa) excellence a oopyist, a servile imitator, but he 
has the audacity to bring himself forward as an original thinkor 
His rationalistic and pantheistic explanations of Christ’s sayings 
were current m Christendom when he was m his cradlo, if not 
in some shape or other long beforo his birth,—but he seems to 
have recently got hold of some popular pamphlets presenting these 
interpretations Having mastered them, he comes forward as an 
original thinker destmod by “ inspiration’* to teach the world out 
of its illusive and delusive views f But be that as it may, the 
oharge he brings ^against the missionanes may bo brought against 
him and substantiated He preaohes a Christ other than that of 
the Gospels,—holds up a miserable cuncature rather than a fair 
portrait of our Lord 

1 In the first place he preaches an Eastern or Asiatic 
Christ, and therefore a Christ of his own invention The Christ 
of the Gospels is neither Eastern noi Western, neithei Asiatic noi 
European, neither a pseudo-hermit like Babu Keshub Chunder 
Sen, nor an English gentleman like the free thinkor who accommo¬ 
dated him when he visited England The most peculiar and 
distinguishing feature of Christ’s charaotor as depicted m tho 
gospels is its universality Christ as therein set forth belongs 
neither to this country nor to that, neither to this age nor to that, 
—He represents, not one age but all ages, not one nationality but 
all nationalities, not one condition but aT conditions of sooiety 
He is the incarnation of tho excellence of all ages and countries, 
all conditions of hfo and degrees of culture, and a living pio- 
test against tho uce associated with them all lie is tho 
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Universal man, the model man, the Son of Man claimed by every 
oountry as its own, by every ago as the type of all its exoellenoe, 
by every state or condition of society as the highest development 
of all that is good in it Though born and bred m Judoa, 
He was marvellously above Jewish prejudices ,—though brought 
up in an ago disfigured partly by bigotry, partly by soeptioism, 
but generally by licentiousness and profligacy, IIo piesented a 
character balanoed between formalism on one side and unbelief 
on the other, between ascetioism on one side and libertinism 
on the other Nor was His character moulded by the learning 
and wisdom of the age, the mysteries of Oabalistio lore, or tho 
quibbles of heathen philosophy The Chnsfc of tho Gospels is em¬ 
phatically the Model Man for all ages and all countries, all degrees 
of civilization and all stages of culture Tho missionaries preaoh 
this Christ, but Babu Keshub Chunder Sen preaches an oriental 
Christ, an Indian Jogi who believes m ascotioism, practises aus- 
teiitios, and curses every body whose faoe is occasionally radiant 
with a smile And therefoie while the missionaiies preach 
Christ, the Baboo preaches a phantom of his own creation, and 
may justly be aocused of the sm of misleading and deceiving his 
ignorant countrymen 

2 Observe in the seoond place, that Mi Sen’s Christ is “an 
ldoalist ” Ho lives in an atmosphere of ldoalism—He not only 
breaths idealism, but feeds upon idealism Ho lives, wo dare say, 
in tho Biahmo Mandir, where fictions are lookod upon as facts, 
and phantoms are believed to be realities But tho Christ of 
the Gospels was neither an idealist nor a realist in the various 
philosophical senses of tho terms$—or rather Christ was not 
a metaphysiomn and did not spin beautiful theories either m 
favor of subtle idealism or gross realism He was a realist how¬ 
ever m the common-sense meaning of the term, and He looked 
upon something as terrible realities He looked upon suffering 
as a dreadful reality, and exerted His superhuman power m 
mitigating it He looked upon sm as a tremendous reality, 
and poured out His life-blood to wash it away for the benefit 
eBpeoially of those who should believe m Him Ho looked 
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upon selfishness and hypocrisy as appalling roalitios, and de¬ 
nounced them with a mixture of indignation and sorrow, suoh 
as had never before and has never smoe been paralleled in 
the history of the world And if He were to appear on 
earth now, He would in a similar manner denounoe every 
specios of idealism by which realities are converted into phan¬ 
toms, and phantoms into realities The Christ dosonbed as 
an idealist of the first water is not the Chust of the Gospels 
He is doubtless the Chust of a great number of thinkers, tho 
Christ of Spinoza, Ficlito, Sohellmg, Hegel, Strauss, Renan, 
and others , but He is not the Christ preaohed by the apos¬ 
tles eighteen hundred yoars ago, and by missionaues in these 
days Babu Keshub Chunder Sen by preaching this Chust, 
this champion of idealism, preaches a Christ othei than that 
of the Gospels, and the oharge he prefers against the mission¬ 
aries he ought to have brought against himself 

3 Mr Sen’s Christ moreover is “ a Yogi, full of Hindu de¬ 
votion and communion ’’ The Christ of the Gospels was not, as 
already stated, an ascetic—His forerunner John the Baptist Was 
an ascetic, but He came eating and drinking Ho livod in thickly 
populated towns and thronged cities, not in sequosteid forests and 
dreary wildernesses He graced marriage festivals with His 
prosence, accepted invitations from proud rhansees as well as 
humble publicans, loved little children, and strove to make lifo 
joyous as well as holy We do not see the slightest tinge of 
asceticism in His character, nor tho slightest tendency to moioso- 
ness and gloom He illustrates m His life His own moral toaoh- 
mg, which is the golden medium between gloomy asceticism and 
lawless libertinism , and He stands before us as far removed from 
the self-imposed austerities, that dry up the spungs of sym¬ 
pathy and tenderness in tho human heart, as from the feats of 
licentiousness that odhupt and vitiate them Tho grandest 
thing in the character of the Christ of tho Gospels is its 
equipoise, its evenness, its perfeot balanoe , and the man who 
makes Him an advooate of monastio self-perseoution is by no 
means better than he who makes Hun an advooate of licentious 
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solf-indulgonce Mr Sen’s Christ however is an asoetio, not 
of an accidental, hut of an onontal type, “ a Yogi, full of Hindu 
devotion and communion ” Mr Sen’s modesty has prevented 
his saying what he oertamly believes m, and what we ought to 
add His Christ is a Yogi of the Brahmo type, not ono m 
any respect like those whom we see walking m our streets or 
congregated before the shrmes of the national gods, but one 
who, like the sell-denymg Babu himself, cooks his own food with 
the assistance of an army of servants, sooures alliances with 
high folks at the cost of his punoiples, and burlesques asceticism, 
while availing himself of all means, fair or foul, of aggrandizing 
himself and his family This impoitant personage the mis¬ 
sionaries abominate tho veiy idea of pi caching or of identifying 
with tho Master they preach, and of course their conduot appears 
to men, who evolve their religion from then own heaits for the 
purpose of ooncoalmg what is in thorn, worthy of censure 

4 Mr Sen’s Christ is m tho fourth placo a rogue, an ai- 
rant knave He makes use of ordinary words m an extraordinaiy 
souse, and skilfully concoals his moaning under a cloud of mysto- 
nous utterances He wishes to express the simple idea that he 
has succeeded in extinguishing self, but he sai/s —I and my Father 
are one 1 Ho asserts his pro-existenco m the most emphatic man- 
nor oonoeivablo, but he means that liko all human boings, or rather 
all things mundane, he exuNw. m the mind of God as an idea! 
He therefore saj s one thing and me ins another, seeks tho hom- 
■e of mankind by means of a few ambiguous words and phra- 
ev artfully handled f Is ho not a rogue ? Need we say that the 
Cmist of tho Gospels was made of very different ingredients in¬ 
deed Truth he could neither conceal nor suppress Truth He 
fearlessly pioolaimed at all times and under all circumstanoes 
To Truth He died a martyr He asserted His Divinity beoause 
He was Divine, assorted His Divinity, not in torms of dubious 
moaning, but in an unequivocal and emphatio manner , assoited 
His Divinity when its concealment might have saved His Life 
When the high priest in the sanhedrim solemnly laid an oath upon 
Him, and asked Ilim to sfate whether He was the Clmst, the Son 
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of God, He appropriated the title to Himself, claimed Divinity, 
and stirred up that vehement protest against His supposed “ blas¬ 
phemy ” to which the sentence of death pronounoed against Him 
ought to be traced He was not an impostor—liis life protests 
against the unworthy supposition He was not an enthusiast, 
the sublime equipoise of His charaoter protests against the un¬ 
worthy supposition He was therefore what He professed to be 
God-man Emmanuel, God with us His life pioves His Divi¬ 
nity, and as the anoient dootrme of the Churoh regarding His 
two-fold nature is the doctrine preached by the missionaries, 
not a diluted form of it, their conduct elicits animadversions m 
quarters where frightful phantoms have been conjured up to 
conceal obnoxious truths 

6 Mr Sen’s Christ is after all a series of ideas Heai what 
he says, “ He is ooming, and in the fulness of time Christ will 
come to you He will come to you .as solf-surrondor, as ascoti- 
oism, as Toga, as the life of God m man, as obedient and humble 
son-ship For Christ is nothing else ” "When will this little 
man cease to blasphame ? The Calcutta Correspondent of the 
Lucknow Witness says that he could not onoourage by his presenoe 
such gross misrepresentations of our Lord, and he is right 
If Christians uuite m expressing thoir abhorrenco of such wild, 
blasphemous talk, the culprit may mend, hut they still go on 
patting him, and the oonsequenoe is, that his audaoity booomes 
day by day more and more shameless, and his blasphemies more 
and more boisterous He is decidedly “ inspired,” and Chris¬ 
tendom will doubtless thank him for the generosity with which 
he is endeavouring to deliver it out of the trammels of error 
We have of course no hesitation m believing that he is not respon¬ 
sible for his aots and utterancos, and we congratulate the publio 
upon the foot that he is securely lodged m the Brahmo Mandn 


MAN’S MORAL ACCOUNTABILITY 
One of the thmgs on which an anoient philosopher congra¬ 
tulated himself was, that he was a man and not a beast And 
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certainly it is a great privilege to be a member of the human 
family Man is the noblest oreature upon earth Survey the 
■wide world and examine all the animated beings which livo upon 
it m order to discover a creature equal to man, and you will 
survey and examine m vam The earth contains not his fellow 
—his second Observo him m the vigour of manhood, walking 
in tho majesty of strength and the charms of graoefulness, his 
attitude orect—tho enblem of command, his cheek blooming 
with health, and his eye beaming with intelligence, and you 
would suppose him to bo tho god of this lower world His 
bodily frame, in exquisiteness ot mechanism, in complexity of 
parts, in beauty and in majesty, is far suponor to the rest of the 
inhabitants of the globo But his body is the least glorious and 
wonderful pait of man His mmd, which after all constitutes 
his essenoe, is vastly more wonderful For what can be more 
wonderful than the faculty of attention, by which the mmd fixes 
itself upon an ideal object and subjects it to a mental dissection ? 
What can bo more wonderful than memo) y, which exercises domi¬ 
nion over tho past and calls back ideas from tho womb of for¬ 
getfulness ? What more wonderful than imagination, whioh 
“ bodies forth the forms of things unknown?” What more won¬ 
derful than judgment, whioh discerns the tie that links ono pro¬ 
position to another and deduces conclusions from them ? What 
more wonderful than the will, which oxorcises a sort of sovereign 
sway over all tho powers ? And m fine, what can be more won- 
dorful than “ those thoughts which wander through eternity ” 
A being giftod with suoh rare endowments and possessed of suoh 
splendid powers, must, when compared with any thing that our 
world affords, be pionouneed tiuly great When wo thus look 
at man so richly endowed, so rarely gifted we cannot help 
asking—Whonco has this noble being come ? Has he any duties 
to disohaige ? Is he clothed with any responsibilities ? Does 
lie exist only foi a few buof years ? Has he a nobler destina¬ 
tion than tho croaturos around him P Or is he so magnificently 
furnished onlj, like tho gay butterllv, to spoit awhile for a few 
summers, and then ptrisll for oi ? 
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As to Ins origin, evoiy ono must admit that man, with tho 
beauteous earth of which he is the glorious inhabitant, is tho 
workmanship of God For we reason, and reason justly with 
an ancient writer, that <f every house is builded by some man, 
but he that built all things is God,” or in other words, from our 
innate conviction of the truth of the axiom, that “ every effect 
must have a cause and a oause adequate to the effect,” we infer 
that there must be a God and a God of vast power, wisdom, and 
benevolence But the consideration that man has been created 
by God leads us to ask with greater eagernoss, concerning his 
destination Is it possible, we naturally ask, that so wise a being 
as God would cieate man, as he is, to answer no othei purpose 
than is servod by tho brute cioation ? Is it likely that God, 
who is possessed ol infinite intelligence and wisdom, would spend 
exquisite skill in the construction of man’s body and moro ex¬ 
quisite skill in the decoration of his montal constitution, for no 
other object than that ho should gyatify his appetites and sink 
into oblivion p Let us mtenogato human reason, let us catechize 
the natuie of man, let us examino him in tho mtegnty of all 
his powois and susceptibilities, and see whether any reply is 
1 etui nod to our anxious questionings 

On a near view of man wo find that ho has not only a 
physical and intellectual, but also a moial natuie lie has a per¬ 
ception of the nature and quality of actions as light or wiong, 
just 01 unjust lie is so constituted that a oertain line of conduct 
appears to him light, and a deviation from that lino, wiong He 
pronounces these judgments on notions, not on flio ground of 
their utility, not on account of then tendency to afford him per¬ 
sonal giatification, not foi their beneficial mfluonoe on tho^e 
around him, hut solely because of bis moral constitution Tho 
only account which he gives of theso judgments is, that lie is so 
constituted that ho cannot holp pionouncing them 

He cannot help behoving that a ceitam cause of actions is 
light, and a certain other, wrong There is something in him, 
call it moial sense, moral suscoptibility, moral feeling, con¬ 
science, or any thing you like, hut theie'is somothmg in him whioh 
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tells him that he ought to pursue one lme of conduct and avoid 
another This moral peiception is universal in the ontire laoo 
of man It may ho imperfectly dovelopod thiough want oi 
culture—it may he diminished by a oourse of life-long turpitude 
—it may ho overborne by the violonce of tho passions—it may 
bo ovoilaid'by sophistry, nevertheless its gorm is to bo found in 
tho depths ot cvoiy human heart On this moral perception—on 
this approving voico of tho conscienoo, is founded social morality 
—that large class of duties which as fellow-men wo owe to each 
other 

But the influence of this moral perception, of this senso of 
obligation, does not confine itself to oui fcllowmen It extends 
to the unscon Author of our natuio We havo some impressions, 
however languid, of justico, goodness, bonovolouco, m our own 
conduct, we approve of thorn m tho conduct of others, henoo wo 
cannot help concluding that our Creator must have them m a 
pio-omment degree Ilonco the conviction univorsal m humanity 
that God, or that power which is suponor to man, is possessed of 
moial attubutes , that he is just and good, righteous and holy 
And henco that moral responsibility which impresses us with the 
conviction that wo aio responsible to God foi our conduct The 
doctrine of human responsibility is in accordanco with the nature 
of man Tho ldoa of responsibility is a complex ono It is 
evidently composed of three simple ideas Thcio is firstly, the 
ldoa of a questions , secondly, tliore is tho idea of an obligation on 
tho part of the questioned to give an answei in a certain way , 
and tlmdly, there is tho idea of tho natural freedom of tho 
questioned If these thieo ideas do not obtain, if any one of 
them does not obtain, thoro can be no such thing as responsibi¬ 
lity If the questioner does not exist, there can be no room for 
lesponsibility, for there can be no answer to the question of a 
non-existent being, or m otlior words, there can bo no answer to 
a question which has not been put If there be no obligation 
on the part of the questioned to give an answer, tho interrogator 
may put forth his question in accents of tho loudest thunder, and 
yet no answor may bo returned, for the questioned is bouud by 
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no tie to the questioner, in which caso, there can plainly be no 
responsibility Neither is there responsibility, properly so oalled, 
on the supposition that the questioned has not freedom, and con¬ 
sequently is unable to answor, for where there is natural con¬ 
straint and consequent inability there can bo no obligation Now 
these three ideas—these three conditions obtain m*tho case of 
man There is a being infinitely inferior to man That being 
has created him, has distinguished him from the rest of his 
creatures by noble gifts God therefore has a right to question 
man Heio then is a questioner That there is an obligation 
losting m man to answer the question of his maker no mortal 
will deny In him he lives and moves and has his being He 
cannot, thorofoie, without doing violence to his moral constitu¬ 
tion, disregard the interrogations of his Creator And that man 
has natural freedom and consequently natural ability to deter¬ 
mine for himsolf, that ho is not overborne by restraint, that he 
has the liberty of doing as he pleases, will commend itsolf 
to the consciousness of every individual of tho human family 
But for establishing the fact of human responsibility we 
need not have recourse to these a p) toi i considerations, which at 
best piovo its probability, neither to the process of reasoning, 
however shoit and nituril, to which I have alluded I appeal 
to the instinctive consciousness of man Whatevor diflioulty> 
whatever mystery, whatever obscurity, may hang ovei the meta¬ 
physics of the question, (and what subject is there which is not 
wrapped up in mystery and which does not transcend human 
comprehension ? the universal consciousness of humanity es¬ 
tablishes b( yond the shadow of a doubt the fact of man’s moral 
accountability There is something in me whioh tells me that I 
shall have to answor for my conduct and character beforo a 
higher power When I do wrong and my oonsoienoe disapproves 
of the action, I feel the gnawing effects of remorse When I 
analyze the agony of remorse, I find that muoh of it is, doubt¬ 
less, owing to the stiong disapprobation expressed by the “ man 
utthin ihe lieait ,” I fiud, however a uminnrn of agony (if I may 
be allowed tho expiession) which is not accounted for by the 
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lashings of my conscience, but winch is the effect of my apprehen¬ 
sion that the deed for which my conscience, so sharply repioies 
me is witnessed by an unseon being to whom, as I am intuitively 
oonsoious, I am responsible for my conduct ’ This son so of res¬ 
ponsibility is to be found in the bosom of overy man It may be 
weakened, it may be bedimned, it may be pcr\erted and. dis¬ 
torted , nevertheless it does exist I appeal to men whether in the 
innermost recesses of their montal being there is not the oonviction 
of responsibility to a higher powor ? A sentiment so universal 
cannot be a mere delusion It must have its countoipait m oui 
actual relationships to the Deity It must liavo boon planted in 
man by the finger of the Almighty 

Human responsibility, the sense of which, as wo ha\o just 
seen, is universal and deep-rooted m man, respects his conduct, 
character, dispositions and belief I am responsible for my 
actions, for I feel that 1 can do ]ust as I like I can lift up my 
hand just now if I choose, I can puisue a oeitam course of action 
if I will to do so I do not feel that I anf under any restraint 
So fm as my consciousness goes, my will is the only conti oiler of 
of my actions, and hence I am responsible for them But I am 
responsible not only for my oveit acts, but also for my dispositions 
for my feelings, and foi my belief To this it has boon objected 
that a man cannot be responsible for his dispositions and opinions, 
since they are not voluntary I cannot by an ofloit of my will 
alter the existing state of my affections I cannot love or hate, 
because I cannot help doing so My will exercises no conti ol 
over my love 01 my hatred or any of my feelings and affections , 
and therefore, it has been said, I cannot be responsible for them 
Neither can I by the putting foith of my volition change my 
opinions, which have boen formed on evidence and arguments 
over which I had no control I am, tliorefoie, no more responsi¬ 
ble for my belief than for the “ hue of my skin or the height of 
my stature ” 

Now, m reply to these plausibilities we say that affections, 
emotions or feelings, are after all not quite so involuntary as they 
are represented to be In their distinctive nature they are 
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involuntary, but tlioy aro voluntary m their production The 
emotions are dependent for their rise on mtellootual states oi 
the mind, and soraotirnos on corporeal sensations , and intellec¬ 
tual processes and bodily actions, are notoriously under the powor 
of the will Aftn the feelings have beon excited they are, 
doubtless, involuntary, but whether they will be ex’cited or not 
depends entirely on volition It is true, I cannot will directly to 
lovo a Certain individual, for the emotion cannot be commanded 
Nevertheless lovo will not bo produced in me unless by an olfoit 
of attention I dwell on the amiable excellencies of the individual 
Now, attention is under the dominion of the will, wherefoio the 
will has an indiioot influence on the emotion of lovo So in liko 
manner, it is truo that belief is an involuntary stato of tho mind, 
but I cannot believe except on ovidenco , aud I cannot appreciate 
tho force of evidence without an effort of attention , and atten¬ 
tion is under the immediate control of my will, and my will to 
influence my attention is in proportion to my love of tiuth , or, 
m other woids, to the condition of my moral feelings Thus man 
is lesponsiblo not only for what ho dot's, but for what ho is>, and 
foi wlnt ho bchci < s 

Fuither, from tho senso of moral accountability there natur¬ 
al!) springs a deep impiossion of a futuro state of existence Mm 
feels that he is moially responsible to God for lus actions , but as 
tho piescnt woild is not, and cannot be, the propoi plaoe foi 
taking a just and adequate account of them, ho is driven to the 
conclusion that there is a futuie state of oxistenco, when there 
will bo an examination 01 enquiry made into tho grounds, the 
motives and cuoumstancos of his actions, and a 1 iglitoous judg¬ 
ment passod upon them This impression of a state after tho 
dissolution of tho body, affoided by tho light of man’s conscience, 
is confirmed by so\eral coiroborative arguments There is reason 
to bolieve that the human soul, fiom the natuio of its poweis and 
susceptibilities, is ondowed with natural immoitality There is, 
moreover, a strong desire of unmot tahty in the human breast such 
a dpsire would nevei bo implantod m man unless the author of his 
nature intended to satisfy it Again, if man were not destined for a 
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future state of existenoe, the wisdom of God might peihaps justly 
be questioned For what can be imagined more unwise, we had 
almost said, more foolish, than to furnish man with angelic poweis 
and endowments only that he may eat and drink, and talk, and 
take his pleasure and then peush eternally into nothing ? “ It 
were a like case,’* says an old writer, “it were a liko case, as if one 
should be clad in scarlet to go to plough, or curiously instruct¬ 
ed m arts and sciences to tend hogs ” 

But the strongest aigument, perhaps, for a future life is 
derived from the contemplation of God’s moral attributes view¬ 
ed m connection with human affairs A oasual glance at the 
stato of things in the world is sufficient to oonvmoe us, that re¬ 
wards are not correspondent to the virtues, nor are punishments 
proportional to the vices of men Wo often see men of the 
worst principles and practices going on in a full tide of earthly 
felicity, enjoying the good things of this life, flourishing like 
green bay trees and noting in their guilty oareei And on the 
other hand, wo often see the most virtuous, the woithiest and the 
best of the sons of mon, destined from their youth to struggle 
with the sharpest calamities, with poverty, pain and disappoint¬ 
ment Wero the divine administration to terminate with this 
present soene, we should oonoludo that God was alike indifferent 
to good and to bad men, or rather that the latter were preferred 
to the former But as suoh a conclusion is inconsistent with the 
very idea of God, and revolting to the suggestions of our cons¬ 
cience, we are under the necessity of anticipating a period when 
these anomalies will be removed, and when virtue will issue m 
lasting happiness and vice in pormanent misery 
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THE HINDU FAMILY 
Chapter Y 
JB> otha s 

From the moment of km ta’s death, the family passes into a 
Hew sphere of existence Hitheito, however discordant its mem¬ 
bers may have been, howevei impossible its cohesion was, the 
sovereign sway wielded by him, rendered the chance of any open 
rupture remote His sons, however mimioal to each other, 
stifled their petty animosities to keep ^ip appearances, or through 
a sense of gratitude towards him, refrained from rendering the 
closing hours of his life unhappy But now that the old man 
is dead and gone, there is nothing to prevent them from giving 
vent to their pent-up animosities Instances are not wanting, 
where sons fought with one another for possession of his keys, 
while in his death bed, writhing m the agony of death Ins¬ 
tances are not wanting, where the sons assiduously made an un¬ 
holy rummage of his goods and effeots, leaving the “dead to bury 
their dead ” And this unnatuial conduct is carried to suoh a 
pitoh as to shock the feelings of many a humane neighbour 
While m mourning, while the pooi mother is weeping out her 
existense before their eyes, the inhuman sons, m total disregard 
of her feelings, sit down m placid matter of faot style to divide 
among themselves the property Minute calculations of the 
profits are made, elaborate statements prepared, of the expenses 
incurred on acoount of eaoh son, and tho respective dues of eaoh 
are prepared after warm discussion and interchange of angry 
words If a son’s daughter hod to be married m kurta's life¬ 
time, the daughterless son objects to the nuptial expenses bemsr 
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deduoted fiom the cotjm s of tho estate and not flora hoi falhei’s 
share, and this objection becomes in future tho theme of sharp 
altercation While opposed to one anothoi in mattois of self- 
mterst they are on all fours when a widow, who had been 
providod for by hat ta , is to bo divested of hoi provision, 
and the solomn behests of a dying parent are mosi. impiously 
ignored Sometimes the sons cast asido all tho helpless mem¬ 
bers adrift not oven spaung then mother herself If one of 
the sons happon to bo a minor,ho must be deprived of his birth- 
ught It is ten to one that a minor peaceably mhents property 
left by his fathoi Such of tho widowod and sonless sistors-m- 
law who are not heirs are told point-blank to take oaro of 
themselves Their rooms in tho family houso are ruthlessly 
taken possession of, or ransacked with most unholy hands 

Old seivants, who had faithfully served l at ta, beoomo objects 
of hatred, and are eithor turned out, or their place made too hot 
for thorn Tho creditors of 1 "the Kdt ta aro left unpaid They wait 
on eaoh and every one of tho new Lartas, and each shirks from 
his shoulders tho liability to pay in favor of the others Clothiors, 
provisionors and otheis whose business it was to supply the 
daily nocessanes of lifo receive no bettei treatment, maid servants 
are not paid their wages, and they leave the family house 
on masie Suoh is tho picture a joint family prosents after the 
death of its head It is no doubt an aggravated one if viewed as 
a faithful representation of joint families in general, but it is 
taken from the life porfciait of some family or other The picture 
is, however, but half depicted A more ignoble side of it awaits 
to be exhibited 

While biothor is quarrelling with brother for a fair partition 
of his patrimony, their wives are not precisely the oreatures to sit 
quiet Hitherto, they had disturbed * the curtained sleep’ of 
their lord with many a tale of personal suffering and ill treatment, 
but either through their lords’ bashfulness, or through the fear 
of harta, or the insignificance of their woes, they had remained 
unredressed. Now that the ooast is clear, and that the blood of 
their partner in life is at its fever heat, their oomplamts become 
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moio nfo than over They fall out with each other, fall out 
jointly with the mistress, fall out with their husbands’ sisters 
and brothers They oomplam that the family maid servant, 
baoked by tho mistress or hor son, had trifled with their com¬ 
mands or had insulted them The family oook is charged with 
having colluded with the mistress m depriving their ohildren of 
the best dishes] prepared for joint servico These and a thousand 
other little moidents aro mado tho mainstay of a new quanel 
These did not ruffle the composure of the male members of 
the family while km ta was alive, they were considered to bo 
too trivial to notice Now that tho malo members are arrayed 
against each other as bolligorents a greater woight is put upon 
them m framing a new casmhdli Possibly one ot the sous 
leaves the family loof for a country seat, and there m the 
midst of the refreshing ozone of rural lifo, oonoocts his future 
plans, and shapes his futuro aims Roport runs abroad that 
as he could not agree with his brothers, he has sought comfort 
by segregating fiom tho family If segregation does not 
happen, the family house becomes more like a konnol tliau 
an abode of human beings Domostio strife booomos a matter 
of daily oocurronco Public opinion is totally disregaidc.il, tho 
entreaties of neighbours summarily and insolently despised, 
friends and relatives’ intercession declined with thanks, ayo, tho 
importunities of the disconsolate and beroavod mothor reject¬ 
ed with scorn The family guru* and priests aro perfeotly 
powerless to bring about a reconciliation, and the parties in dispute 
rush on to the contest by an appeal to the presiding goddess of 
litigation Wlnlo in the midst of obstmato conflict, not a moment 
is devotod to thoir family affairs, not the health or education or 
maintenance of its members, is matter weighty enough to attract 
their thoughts Their avocations m life, trade, agriculture or ser¬ 
vice, whatever they may be, have no charm to keep them eng iged 
Whilo plunged in litigation they evince an amount of blind zeal 
and infatuation which can not be too strongly condomnod What 

with the payment of exorbitant court fees, and the still more 
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exorbitant fees of Counsel, what with the extortions of law-touters 
and Court myrmidons and the retainers of witnesses, they find 
themselves m a maze of difficulties where ‘ money ’ is the only 
pass-port The litigants have been never bad pay-masters, but 
they find to their great mortification that, however loose their 
purse Btungs had been, the payments were not sufficient to appease 
the hunger of thoso who fed on the garbage The greater the 
mexpenenoe, the litigants are more desirablo as a prey Money 
failing, most impious hands are laid upon their property, whether 
moveable or immoveable. To-day a Cashmere shawl, wlnoh had 
hitherto covered the litigant’s person, finds a new possessor m his 
law-adviser To-morrow his wife’s neoklaoe, tired of adding to 
her charms, is linked with the fate of his attorney And it is 
no secret that, in some oases, the man of law enters into a charn- 
pertous agreement with his client for recovery of the pioperty 
under litigation in wholo or part on the successful termination of 
the case And the unfortunate man is forced to play this role of 
pecuniary exhaustion, as tho case progrosses from its original to 
the first and second appollate stages The upshot of all this 
tells on him so seriously that, when the caso is finally determined, 
he feels himself entirely denuded of his property He finds his 
resources to have become so much orippled that, supposing ho 
obtained his law costs as a winning paity, they nevei amounted 
to more than hundredth part of his actual expenses This is not 
a visionary image that we have drawn, tho stern logio of facts 
supports the woful tale wlnoh is being repoated overy day , and it 
must be harrowing to one’s mind embued with patriotism and 
philanthropy to contemplate it Is it oome to this ? Is this the re¬ 
sult of the boasted law of oivilized times ? Is this the benefit 
which the oountry derives from its boasted institutions belauded 
as specimens of perfection ? 

The fault is not in the law, not m the personel who adminis¬ 
ter it, not in those who aid in its administration It is in the 
very materials which are tbo objects on which the legal machi¬ 
nery has to aot upon If you plant thistles, you cannot expect 
to have a crop of wheat, however perfect your art of agriculture 
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may be If your joint family system be rotten to its very core, 
healthy products your legal machinery will not bring forth In 
fact the manufacture will keep the nature of the law materials 
unchanged 

We propose now to say a few words about tho legal status 
ol the son The word ‘ son ’ has under tho Ilmdu law, an 
extended signification and includes the grandson and great 
grandson in the male line If m the physioal world, nature 
abhors a vacuum , in the legal literature of the Hindus, nothing 
is so much an object of abhonence as a man without a male 
issue However his charity may have been, however devout 
the life he has led, a Hindu cannot expect salvation unless he 
is blessed with male issue Such a want can only bo dispensed 
with, when he is leading the life of oelebaoy, or when he has 
taken a vow to renounce the world and live and die an anchorite 
When the religion of the oountry is so, there is no wonder that 
for the procreation of lhsue, patu famihas should take a sooond 
wife m the life-time of the first, or resort to the artificial moans 
of adopting a son 

It is the bounden duty of the son to support his aged 
parents This duty is not a moral one, but can bo legally en¬ 
forced The Vivada Bhangarnava , a standard authority on 
Hindu law, distinctly leoogmzos that duty as a logal one * It is 
a known fact, that the son has a prefeiential right to inherit his 
father’s estate, and his right to inherit accrues on his father’s 
death either by death, natuial or civil At one time, tho doctrine 
of primogemtuie was favoured by tho Hindu legislators to a 
cortam oxtent, and deductions from tho oorpus of tho estate were 
made in favor of the eldost son, but it has been disallowed m 
the present age 

There are twelve kmds of sons, and they are thus classified 
by Jajnyvalkya 1 Tho legitimate son of the body 2 The 
son of an appointed daughter equal to him 3 The son of tho 
wife is one begotten on her by an appointed kinsman sprung 
from the same original stock ^ (with her husband) or by another 

* Macnaghlca II li Vol II, Chap II pp 11-5,111 
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duly authorized 4 A male child secretly brought foitli (by *i 
married woman) m the mansion (of her lord ) is consider¬ 
ed as a son of oonoealod birth 5 One born of an unmarried 
woman 6 A son of the twice married is ono bom of a woman 
(by a second marriage) 7 A son given is one who is made 
a gift ef by his father or mother 8 The son bought is one 
sold by his parents 9 A son mado is one (born of other parents 
and) adopted by a man for himsolf 10 A son self-given is he 
who gives himself to another 11 A son of a pregnant bride is 
one accepted while yet m tho womb of the bride 12 A deserted 
son Manu is for raising the number of reoognizod sons to thirteen, 
while the Dattala-mimanm would mako it fifteen But whether 
it be twelve or fifteen, the authorities are unanimous in making 
the other sons competent substitutes for the legitimate son So 
that on the failure of tho legitimate son, tho others are invested 
with filial rights * In the present age, it is only tho Dattal a 
(the son given) who can bo made a substitute for the son of tho 
body, and tho ceremony by whioh the substitution is legalized is 
called adoption 

It is a mistake to suppose that the system of adoption is 
a peouliar feature of Hindu civilization It is the relic of an 
arohaio state of society which the world in one period of its 
history must have passed through, and its universality affords 
strong ground for concluding, that it was indispensably needed 
to maintain the compactness of the sooial organism Adoption 
was prevalent among the Jews, Greeks and Romans, and after 
the downfall of the Roman Empire, it was one of the ties which 
m the dark ages arrested tho downfall of society 

It has been proved by jurists that adoption or to call it by 
its technical name Agnation is one of those legal fictions with¬ 
out whioh sooiety could never have “ escaped from its swaddling 
olothes and taken its first steps towards civilization ”f It 
allowed the creation of an artificial tie betweon persons who had 
previously been strangers, to replaoe the sooial want caused by tho 

* Colcbiookc s Dij, 1 ol III 
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failure of blood relations It was fostored in Euiopo by consider¬ 
ations of a political and quasi-political cbaractoi In India, its 
political oharaclor was onshrouded by an atmospheio that was 
purely ritualistic and religious As m many otlior things, the 
elomont of religion preponderates in this country, so it is with 
adoption • The Roman patnaich may have viewod with dismay 
the absenoo of any heirs of his body, bocauso if thoio was a war, 
he was to go alone The Hindu hat la viewod it not merely 
as a misfortune but as conti lbutmg to his oternal damnation 
It is a striking fact, that adoption should bo solemnized in 
tho East and West by oortain ceremonies The Romans had 
their saoa-gonhhcia, which exoioisod no insignificant influence 
on their law of adoption Tho death of each momber of a 
Roman family was observod with certain ceremonies, and succes¬ 
sion to the effects of tho deceased very ofton deponded upon their 
performance In the same way, the introduction of an aguato 
was celobrated with other rites In India, it was and is still tho 
custom to celebrate cortam utos on tho occasion of adopting a 
child Of theso, tho principal is what is called the putt cstt yag, 
and with tho twice-born castes, it is indispensable to tho validity 
of an adoption There is another element without which an 
adoption cannot be valid, this is the act of giving and taking, 
preceded by the interchange of words betweon tho adoptive and 
tho natural fatheis It has boon authoritatively decided by the 
Privy Council in a rooent case that among the Sudras (servilo 
oastes) no ceremonies need bo performed, and it is sufficient if 
thore have been unconditional giving and taking 

Considering that the Hindu law cannot tolerato the idea of 
a man dying without issue, it is no wonder that it should capa¬ 
citate any body and every body to adopt As a rule therefore all 
persons are competent to adopt, whether they bo householders or 
ascetics, married or unmarried Even persons who aro excluded 
from inheritance, such as tho impotent, tho out-cast, the born- 
blind or deaf or dumb, the idiot, and the leper, aro competent to 
adopt sons for the performance of the exequml rites, but m 
the oase of these persons, they are required to perform penance 
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befoie the adoption is efFeoted When there is a son of the body 
or grandson or great-grand-son capable of rendering spiritual 
benefit to tho manes of tho deoeased, a son cannot be adopted, 
and the same incapacity lies where one has already been adopted 
fit to perform those spiritual duties A widow is disqualified 
from adopting unloss she has been expressly authorized by her 
lord to do so On this we shall have to speak more hereafter 
In regard to the adoption of sons, the law makes a distinc¬ 
tion betwoen those who can be taken m adoption and those who 
cannot An only son as well as the eldest son oannot bo given 
away to be adopted It is immoral though not illegal to adopt 
a boy who is not of the same caste and otherwise disqualified 
All prohibited relations, viz , persons with whose mother the 
adopter was not competent to oontract a marriage, oannot be 
adopted Henoe, brothors, paternal and maternal unoles, daugh¬ 
ter’s sons and sister’s sons are excluded, but, this exclusion is not 
applicable to the Sudras In seleotfng boys for purposes of adop¬ 
tion, a near kindred should be preferred to a distant one, But if 
adoption takes plaoe at variance with this rule it is not a nullity 
on that score In the case of Brahmins, Kshetryas and Yaishyas, 
the time for adoption is extended to the investiture with the 
ohaiactenstio thread, and m that of the Sudras to tho ceremony 
of marriage So that no child of the formor castes can be adopt¬ 
ed after the investiture with the thread, and of the latter class 
after marriage 

When a son is legally adopted, his severance from his natural 
father’s family becomes complete He forfeits his natural birth-^ 
right and becomes to all intents and purposes a perfeot stranger 
to it But there is a olass of adopted sons who legally represent 
both their natural and adoptive fathers They are called the 
Dwyamushyayana, whioh interpreted means “the son of two 
mothers ” An only son can be adopted m the Dwyamushyayana 
form though not m the form of strict adoption The Dwyamas¬ 
hyayana sons are of two kinds the mtya (or absolute) and the 
anttya (incomplete), when both the natural father and the 
adopter stipulate to the effect, “this is son of us two” the son is 
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called with reference to the latter the nitya or complete Where 
the oeiemony of tonsure of the son was performed by his natural 
father, and the adopter commenced the oeremony of the investi¬ 
ture of the sacred thread and performed the subsequent ones, the 
son is oalled the amtya Dwyamashyayana The rights acquired 
by the twe descriptions of the son are different The amtya has 
only a life-nght in the adopter’s property, where as the nitya 
obtains an estate m fee It follows from what has been stated 
abovo, that the adopted son is bound to perform the funeral 
oeremomes of the adoptive father and mother in the same 
manner as if had been the son of their body and has the right 
to inherit their pioperty He enjoys the same rights as against 
the adoptive mother as if he had sprung from her loins So 
that if the mother exceeds her limited interest and transfers any 
property by sales gift or otherwise, her aot is a nullity aB against 
the adopted son 

A son born after one has been adopted is under the law en¬ 
titled to a double share, and this rule holds good where theie are 
more than one son born So a nitya would inherit the estate of 
his two fathers, and offer them the libations of water and the 
funeral cakes 

Thus have we given a synopsis of some of the principal 
rights and duties of the son recognised by the Hindu law We 
oan see at a glanoe that his legal status is susceptible of consider¬ 
able improvement It is to be deeply regretted that the modern 
code ignores the rule of premogoniture whioh at one time found 
favor with our ancient legislators Our anoient legislators, em- 
buod with the military spirit of their times, felt it a matter of 
necessity to arm the eldest son with all the powers of the patri¬ 
arch, and it was impossible for him to have a paramount sway over 
the dependant members of his family either for good or evil, if 
he was to go m shares with them in the matter of inkentanoe of 
paternal property And the fact that primogeniture has ceased 
from a long time to be an institution of the land is the best proof 
that the Hindus have oeased to be a military race from a long 
time 
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The present is neither the occasion nor the place to enter 
into an elaborate discussion of the excellencies and dements of 
the law of primogeniture, and of its influence upon sooiety But 
we shall be failing m jour duty if we omit to point out some of 
the deplorable effects which have followed from its absenoe m this 
country On the very threshhold lies the oondition of the present 
class of Zemindars, to attraot our attention It is painful to wit¬ 
ness a most important olass of the oommumty, being unpovensh- 
ed m a peroeptible manner Some of the ancient families who 
had been the ornaments of the landed anstocraoy of the land 
have sunk into obsounty if not into abjeot rum Their properties 
have either passed into the hands of strangeis or have beoome so 
hopelessly imeumberd as to be past redemption The Zemmdari 
business cannot certainly be said to be an unprofitable business 
For while the annual value of land is daily rising so as to open 
a door to the enhancement of rent of the tenantry, and while the 
tenantry are pliant objects of illegal exaction, the revenue due to 
the state is fixed m perpetuity So that while the Zemindar’s 
gams are hourly increasing, his liability is a constant quantity 
Is it possible to oonoeive of a system of land tenure more favor¬ 
able to the landholder than the one we have ? It is all profit and 
no loss to him And yet in the face of this his rum is progress¬ 
ing in a geometnoal ratio 

It has become the fashion with a olass of statesmen to attri¬ 
bute the rum of the landholders to the oppressive exactions of the 
Bunmahs, and other great capitalists of the country, and follow¬ 
ing the wake of this idea Government has reoently been busy m 
extending its protection to the oppressed Money-lenders have 
been deolared incapable of purohasmg in execution sales the pro¬ 
perty of their debtors, without the leave of the Court, and all 
sorts of legal impediments have been thrown m the way of sale 
However generous the intentions of Government may be, how¬ 
ever inexpedient the annihilation of the old landholder olass be 
on grounds of publio polioy, there can be no question that the 
protection acoorded to them by the state instead of averting their 
downfall will acoelerate it The measure inaugurated by Govern- 
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ment does not aim at the root of the disease whioh the zemindan 
body has fallen a prey to It is direoted against such of its 
seoondary symptoms as are far removed from the seat of the 
ailment 

I shall proceed to show how one of the causes which con¬ 
tributed to the degeneracy of the modern landholders is the ab¬ 
sence of the law of primogeniture m the oountry In the ab¬ 
sence of reliable statistics bearing upon the subjeot, it is impos¬ 
sible to prove our position inductively We can only attempt at 
an a priori demonstration 

In the first plaoe, it is quite obvious that the present rules 
of succession and inheritance leave the door of partition of 
estates wide open On the full owner’s death they are possessed 
by the entire body of his heirs Once this sort of possession 
comes into vogue, the estates are split up into as many fractions 
as there are heirs, and their corpus is brought to an end So that 
supposing, any one ooparoenors wanted to part with his interest, 
there is nothing to prevent him from alienating it to a stranger 
Once a stranger finds ingress, the ohanoes are that by applying 
the thm end of the wedge he beoomes the sole proprietor of the 
entire estate 

In the second place, oircumstanoed as the zemindar is, it is 
his wont to lead a life of ease and luxury He is in many dis¬ 
tricts a livo prince, and it is his misfortune to be so m prosperity 
as well as in adversity Whether a particular year be a year 
of plenty or scaroity, whether his agents be diligent or indiffer¬ 
ent m the realization of rent, he must have money any how for 
maintaining his rank and style Other resources failing, he 
must borrow And this he must do, whether he be the proprietor 
of a fraction or the whole It is one thing for a whole proprietor 
to borrow, and quite another for a part-proprietor The ohanoes 
whioh the latter has of repayment are fewer than what the former 
has If the absence of the law of primogeniture m this oountry 
is prejudicial to the interests of zemindars, it is not the less so 
to those of the middle and lower olasses of society All the evils 
following the track of partition and division of properties, and the 
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introduction of strangers into the ownership thereof, those olasses 
become subjeot to 

In the third plaoe, the want of a law of primogeniture 
materially stands in the way of improvement of property The 
old proverb is, * what is every body’s business is no body’s busi¬ 
ness,’ and this is abundantly verified in the case of joint owner¬ 
ship On this subject we shall have to say more hereafter At 
present we oan only refer to it 


Chapter VI 
The Daughter 

While the son is heralded into the world amidst the accla¬ 
mations of joy, and a jubilee is oelebrated m the house m 
honour of his birth, that of the daughter is observed with a 
heaviness of heart and with feelings which are any thing but 
pleasureable The mother things, that after all she has given 
birth to a daughter and feels disconcerted Patet familias is a 
little annoyed at the occurrence, and being always of matter-of- 
fact proclivities counts upon the expenditure of a round sum of 
money after the baby’s marriage, as a sure misfortune Mata - 
familtm partakes of somewhat similar sentiments, the result is 
that both the patient m the lying-m room and her baby are to 
some extent negleoted In oertam oases, this negligence is not 
allowed, especially where the daughter is considered as an objeot 
of future gam, or where she is the first-born child, of young 
parents, or where the old people of the family can afford to be 
fond But generally speaking, whether in the lying-m room or 
in the wide world, her breeding is not so muoh attended to as that 
of the son The education of the daughter takes plaoe now m an 
infinitesimal rate, and was considered heretofore as absurd and 
impolitic Already the daughter was a souroe of pecuniary loss 
to the family, and to expend money after her education was 
to add to that loss It is a good sign of the times that a re-ac- 
tion has set m, and m many oases the education of the daughter 
is being resorted to, to secure for her a good husband at a less 
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cost Generally speaking brothers, while young, have some 
thing like an animus towards their sisters The latter are viewed 
as being bom to impoverish the family, and as having another 
mission to fulfill A distinction is kept up between two uterine 
relations even m matters of food and clothes, and a lions' share 
Is reserved for the former While play-fellows, the brother has 
something like a right to annoy, insult, ill-treat, the sister While 
ill, she is not so scrupulously nursed as her male relation, and 
should she suooumb to her illness, the hat ta is sometimes glad at 
heart He thanks his stars, that he is spared the expense and 
humiliation attendant upon her marriage 

It is notorious that m spite of her being an object of neglect 
sho is seldom weak and cheerless and very rarely ill Her physi¬ 
cal development is so rapid that, when she is only nine, Bhe looks 
three yoars older, and forces her parents to be uneasy on acoount 
of her marriage Will it be believed that to arrest her development, 
the poor oreature is made to live upon half-diet, and undergo 
other privations ? But instances of suoh privations are not want¬ 
ing Her growth and development are viewed with apprehen¬ 
sion She is considered to be growing like a plantain tree, and 
when harta thinks of hei being on the brink of puberty, his 
anxiety is so great that “ even water does not go down hit* 
throat ” He sees eternal shame and sooial degradation yawning 
before him So that before signs of the young creature’s pubeity 
appear, she is wedded with the groatest amount of dispatch possi¬ 
ble Many an anxious hour is spent after the matter If it had 
been his anxiety only to disturb him, the kartas ’ position would 
have been comparatively enviable, but as it is, there are many 
things to make his mind a veritable Hell on earth Not to speak 
of the perfidy of the priests and astrologers who negotiate between 
the two contracting parties, not to speak of the countless difficul¬ 
ties raised by the female friends of the intending relations, the 
demand made from the bridegroom’s side is so terribly exor¬ 
bitant as to frighten hat ta out of his wits The bridegroom’s 
father says, * My son is a b a , of the university of Caloutta 
He muBt have one and half a seer of gold, a gold watoh and 
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chain, and the neoessary paraphernalia to boot ’ These terms 
beoome the topio of muoh discussion and animadversion, and 
if inability is pleaded, the negotiations break off without further 
oeremony The Bengali adage relating to marnage is, “ first 
mmd, then time, and lastly moneybut the enlightenment 
of the nineteenth oentury has inverted the natural order 
of the essentials of a marnage oontraot and the price of the 
marriage is so muoh haggled for as to * out-Shylook even Shy- 
look ’ himself All this is annoying, but the bride’s father has 
got other expenses to mour, whether he wills or no He must 
make presents to the Brahmins, priests and beggars He must 
provide for a sumptuous dinner on the night of the nuptials on 
pam of social obloquy—never mmd whether his means permitted 
him not The nuptials over, the pool man has to pay many a 
perquisite to this Brahmm and that astrologer, to this servant 
of the bride-groom and that nurse of his father, till he beoomes 
sick of paying With the depaiture of the bride for her new 
home, he thinks of again breathing the breath of life, but no, 
it is temporally denied to him He finds that his new rela¬ 
tions would not send back the bride to his house as is the wont, 
for some omission or other made by him He angnly ones out 
“ never mmd, let her not come back,” and is resolved on 
seeing her faoe no more Mate) familias feels sorely distressed 
at this, and sets her face against the resolution of her lord 
It is whispered abroad that want of lead prevented him m bring- 
mg baok the bride to his house Karta feels degraded and dis¬ 
tressed, and m a mood of sheer exasperation addresses himself to 
supply the omission In plain English, karta pays down a sum 
of money or gives clothes and valuables to the soi disant injured 
party 

During the year sucoeedmg the marriage, it is customary 
with the bnde’s father to send periodical presents to his son-m-law 
m the shape of sweetmeats, clothes and money Should the pre¬ 
sents be of a trite sort he is stigmatized as a beggar of rare 
stinginess Should he venture to protest against the said asper¬ 
sions, misunderstanding takes plaoe between the two families—a 
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misunderstanding, which sometimes is upened into an open 
rupture All oommunioation between the two families is for 
the nonoe suspended, and the poor son-in-law is placed be¬ 
tween the two horns of a dilemma The daughter is denied 
the pleasure of visiting her parents, and her situation becomes 
one of torment, she is persecuted by her new relations simply 
because they are not in good terms with her father The 
period of her second marriage, as it is called, draws nigh 
and that being an auspioious oeremony, the two families lorget 
their past animosities and onoe more unite m terms of apparent 
friendship The celebration of the second marriage is a gala 
day in a Hindu family, and the female members enjoy it to their 
heart’s content They are sumptuously feasted Songs are sung 
Jests and witty sayings fill the au with a thiokness as to raise 
many a blush m the cheek of many a modest maiden Some 
day is made, and the guests and others are bedaubed with it to 
heighten the amusement 

With the attainment of pubei ty the daughter becomes a 
great favorite of her parent’s family Her visits to the paternal 
roof become like angel visits few and far between, and her 
youth and beauty, the fewness and distance of her visits, combine 
to make her an incarnation of Saraswati * Her mother sheds 
many a joyful tear to see her happy, and even la) la who had 
hitherto looked upon her with a feeling akin to hatred, partakes 
of his wife’s sentiment New clothes and the best of delioaoies 
are set before her m all their native freshness, and she feels all 
the charms of a happy parental home Her parents frequently 
invite her husband, and, while a guest, is treated ‘ son-m-law like,’ 
as the phrase goes Great is the joy when the daughter’s con¬ 
ception takes plaoe, Materfamilm repairs to her frequently and 
counsels her how to beoome a mother The fifth and ninth 
month ceremonies are oelebrated with eclat, and the lady in 
the interesting situation basks in neotarme pleasure It is custo. 
mary with the daughter to be oonfined for the first time under 
her paternal roof, as the sorupulous assiduity and care of a 
* Godess of learning and beauty 
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mother are esteomed sure safeguard against all mishaps that 
may befal during pregnancy and the subsequent confinement 
Should the daughter bring forth a male child, Matetjamilias 
adopts him as her husband If a female she is at onoe her oo- 
wife Many a joke is cracked at the babe’s expense, and from 
the mother’s bosom it is transplanted to its grand mamma’s 
nursery Oh who can desoribe the devotedness with whioh the 
old dame nurses the babe f She forgets all her worldly cares 
and anxieties, and the babe becomes the sole object of her 
endearment 

Beloved as the daughtei is after her marriage, and nursed with 
all the assiduity as she is, while passing through many a severe 
ordeal, she forgets all her past negleot and ill-treatment, and reci¬ 
procates all those affectionate feelings with her parent and mem¬ 
bers of her parent’s family In fact it would be monstrous, if it 
were otherwise Should they be in straitened circumstances, and she 
the oontrary, she comes of her own "accord to help them It is no 
doubt delicate to plead their poverty before her husband, but she 
knows how to do the work without fuss and ostentation, and while 
her hand is busy in alleviating distress, her partner m life is ig¬ 
norant of it, if he be not a tacitly consenting party to it If her 
husband be cross, she brings the weight of her influence and 
authority to bear upon him While sick, nothing can surpass the 
diligenoe and patience with whioh she nurses her sick parents 
In this respect her exertions are more disinterested than those of 
her brothers Woe to a sick parent who has no daughter to nurse 
him 1 By his bed side, she is as an angel ministering to his com¬ 
forts with a devotion which no body can surpass If the parent 
dies, who oan desonbe the daughter’s intense grief ? Her wailing 
and lamentation touch the ohord of many a tender heart, and 
melt even adamant itself 

To her brothers she is always loving, though m many oases 
the love is not reoiprooated with so much fervour To her 
brother’s ohildren she is always a fond relative, and it is no seoret 
that if she be barren and has property to bestow, they are pre¬ 
ferred to her husband’s relations It li a well-known faot brother’s 
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children are more frequently adopted as her sons than any body 
else Strange that, while she should be so inclined towaids her 
brothers and brother’s childien, the brother’s wife should be an eye¬ 
sore to her As a general rule, the bad feeling between these two 
lelatives has passed into a proverb Mischievous people there are 
who say, that it is the seourmg of her brother’s heart whiob makes 
the foimer jealous This is merely a joke Possibly it is the 
question of precedence in the family which is at the root of the 
misunderstanding The former thinks that, as the daughter of 
the family, she is entitled to dictate terms to the latter The 
latter resents this assumption of junsdiction as till/ a vu es, and 
thus from small beginnings the two sisters-in-law become open 
foes and bieak many a lance within the zenana oourt-yard 

Mata familial always sides with her daughter Patrt famihas 
is indifferent, while the daughter’s brother secretly sides with his 
wifo If reconciliation is impossible, the two fair adversaries 
cease to be on speaking terms, or if matters aio worse, they 
sepai ate—the daughter going over to her husband’s house 
To her sisters, the daughter is always affeotionate and loving, 
but a sort of rivalry exists between them Possibly it is the 
diflerence in the respective position, affluence, and wealth of their 
husbands that germinates the rivalry As litigants to a quarrel, 
sisters are always voiy implacable enemies, but it is doubtful 
how far they and not their husbands are lesponsible foi the im¬ 
placability 

Elsewhere we have given ashoit sketch of the life of a widow 
That would embiaoe the case of a widowed daughter, if it were 
not for cortam features of charaotei, which especially appertain 
to her, while she moves m her farthei’s family From the time 
of her husband’s death, she becomes in many cases an inmate of 
her father’s family, and this invariably takes place where she is 
ohildless, and is looked down upon by her husband s relatives 
Under her parental roof her position is somewhat unique Where 
hei mother is old or infirm, the widowed daughter steps mto her 
plaoe as the household mistress This is also the case where, m 
addition to the aged infirmity of the mother, the other female 
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members of the family are young and inexperienced As a mis¬ 
tress the widowed daughter is liable to become a hard one 
Devoid of ohildren, and inured to a life of sorrow, all her soft 
nature leaves hei, and she beoomes a ventable soourge to maid 
and servant and sometimes to the family members 

If the widowed daughter does not attain this position, 
she moves in a smaller oibit She beoomes eithei her mother’s 
assistant m the discharge of the household work, or spends her 
time m the oare of the children As a nurse the widowed 
daughter has rare qualities It is to her sustained exertions and 
disinterested care that many a Bengali owes his life Who can 
desonbe the scrupulousness, the punctuality, the devotion, with 
whioh she promotes the good of her father’s family Talk to her 
that her brother’s son is ill, and she would not move from the 
bedside of the sick for days, and abstain from food and driuk 
As a housemaid, tho widowed daughter's services aie numerous 
To her humble lot generally falls the task of oookmg, and if the 
dishes turned up by her, be pronounced good by his father or 
brothers, she feels sufficiently rewarded for all her pains She 
is m the kitchen from dawn till midnight, and it is only after all 
the members of the family has partaken of their meal, that she 
scrambles a few morsels of food and takes a short lepose She gets 
up early in the morning, and after cleaning the house with the 
broom stick, repairs to the river to bathe and perform her daily 
ablutions, and then takes her seat m the kitchen till the seoond 
cook crows She knows no other service m her father’s family 
In her prayers, the comforts of that family are sought, and 
these prayers give her a further impetus m the discharge of her 
work on the morrow 

To say that m spite of this disinterestedness, tho widowed 
draghter is lll-treared is only to say that she is a widow It is hei 
sad lot to be insulted, and lll-tioated all the days of her life 
Strange, this ill-treatment proceeds from her father sometimes, 
and the cry is followed up by the othei members of the family 
Brothers sometimes turn her out of doors, ostensibly for some 
peccadillo or other, but really beoausb she and their wives cannot 
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agree with one another, and is considered as a burden on the 
family Thus discarded by her parents and brothers, the poor 
widow spends her life as a maid-servant in the family of some kind 
relative or friend, or beoomos a member of the lost sisterhood 
The civil rights and liability of the daughter under the 
Hindu law require a passing notioe here In the absenoe of any 
male issue who are entitlod to inherit, and the widow, the daug- 
ter mher ts her father’s property It is the virgin daughters who 
are preferred to the married ones, and out of the married ones, 
the law gives preference to those having sons or likely to bear 
sons, while barren and widowed daughters are wholly exoluded 
from succession The policy of the Hindu law m giving the 
first preference to virgin daughters in the matter of inheritance 
is susceptible of explanation Their subsequent marriage is 
reckoned as a necessity to secure the respectability of the family 
and the salvation of their father, and for meeting this necessity, 
they are provided with the patrimony The partiality of the law 
in favor of daughters having male children is too patent to re- 
qune any exposition It is the old principle of the offering of 
the funeral cake and the libations of water to the manes of the 
deceased full owner A daughter who has a daughter only, and 
has past the age of ohild boaring, is not entitled to inherit But 
whether tho daughter bo virgin 01 marnod, she inherits only a 
life-interest as is the case with the widow She cannot exer¬ 
cise the rights of an absolute owner, and any alienation of her 
paternal property made by her without a legal cause or necessity, 
is null and void as against her fathers’ next heirs In the oase of 
more daughters than one and all competent to inherit, the estate 
is shared by them oqually Daughters’ sons inherit pet capita 
and not pet stupcs Where there are a daughtor and the sons of 
a deceased daughter, the daughter is preferred to her sisters’ 
sons Though the widowed and sonless daughters are exoluded 
from inheritance, they are nevertheless entitled to maintenance if 
destitute of the means of support Vide Yavyastta Duipuna 
pp 170 & 170 This is tho opinion of Ynhaspati It n> diffi¬ 
cult to determino how far this is a legal and not simply a tnoral 
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right But it is quite clear that oui case-law has restnoted it 
to oases where they live with their father’s family A separate 
subsistence oan not therefore be claimed by them Madras 
Reports p 371 Acooidmg to the Mitlula sohool, the daughtei 
is postponed to all male members of the joint family Hentablo 
right onoe vested m the daughter does not boeomo extinct until 
her death, either natural or oivii A daughter’s daughter oannet 
mheiit, and the daughter’s son’s son labours under tho same 
disqualification Where a maiden daughtei inherited hor pater¬ 
nal proporty, it goes on hor death to her own son, notwithstand¬ 
ing she may have married or has other sisters qualified to 
inheiit This has been held by the Calcutta High Court iu the 
case of Radhalassen Manji vs Rajaram Mondol C W R 147 
Where a maiden daughter does not inherit, the expense of hor 
marriage and maintenance is a oharge on the property of her 
father, and is payable by his heir A daughtei’s adopted son 
can not inherit her paternal property Where the Stridhan, or 
separate propeity of their mother, bocomes hentable, sons are 
postponed to daughters, the vngms inheriting it first, and the 
others (not widowed) next 


SOURCES OP HINDU LAW 
(Continued fiom page 277) 

DIGES1S 

Tho variations in tho doctrines of the venerable ancient sages 
of India, as well as iu the interpretation of their’texts, necessita¬ 
ted reconciliation which was, aocordmg to Mr Colebrooke and 
others, effected for tho fulfilment of Manu’s preoept oontamed 
in the fourteenth verse of the second book of the Manava 
Dharma Shastra, The verse has thus been rendered into English 
by Sir William Jones —“ When there are two sacred texts ap¬ 
parently inconsistent, both are held to be law, for both are pro¬ 
nounced by the wise to be valid and reconcilable ” But this ver¬ 
sion is not, accurately speaking, a literal lendenng of the original 
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Messrs West and Buhler, instead of giving m tlieir digest 
of Hindu Law a regular translation of the said text, has given 
the purport of it as follows —“ When sacred texts differ both 
must, if posible, be given offset to ” Di Horace Hayman Wilson 
interprets the abovemontioned text of Manu, as translated by 
Sir William Jones, m the following manner —“ It should be 
remarked, however that this applies only to “ sacred texts,” and 
prooeeds from the impossibility of supposing either to be wrong 
It does not apply to conflicting laws in general, on the conti ary, 
any law moongruous with the oode of Manu is declared invalid ” 
But Kulluka Bhatta, the well known commentator m Manu, 
says in his comments on the aforesaid verse that it is also appli¬ 
cable to the conflicting texts of the holy sagos This rule has 
been laid down m conformity with the authority of Goutama 
It is the bolief of the Hindus that both their religions and 
legal texts are of divine origin, and are consequently saored 
Any inconsistency between the two texts, whether of religion or 
of law, may be reconciled For harmonizing and reconciling the 
discordant doctrines and the different interpretations of the same 
text, modern Hindu legislators interpret tho text of ancient 
Hindu law-givers according to the rules of the Mimansa, or dis¬ 
quisition in proof and authority of precepts, 01 agreeably to tho 
canons of the Nyaya, t e , dialectic philosophy The Mimansa is 
reckoned one of the six branches of Hindu philosophy, and is 
described by Mr H T Colebrooke as “ the logic of the law ” 
It is more studied m the southern part of India than in Bengal 
and Behar, where the study of tho Nyaya is prevalent There 
are two classes of the Mimansa, called Purva and Uttara The 
Purva or the prior Mimansa, which has been founded by 
Jaimani, treats of the rules of reasoning for the purpose of in¬ 
terpreting all the saored works of anoient India The two schools 
of the Purva Mimansa are the older atheistic, and the later 
atheistio The Uttara Mimansa, ordinarily known as Yedanta, 
has boen ascribed to Yyasa It gives the rules of deducing from 
the Vodio text the mode of denying the existence of a material 
world The Nyaya, which has Goutama for its founder prescribes 
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stringent canons of reasoning arranged philosophically It may 

aptly be compared to the dialectics of Aristotle In arguing and 

interpreting the texts of the primitive Hindu legislators, the 

eastern lawyors closely follow the Nyaya, while the southern 

jurists adopt the rules of the Mimansa disquisition llenoe the 

origin of the two principal sects or schools These two schools of 

« 

law always put different interpretations m the same text, and 
draw different deductions and inferences from the same legal 
maxim A sub-division of the two schools into many more is 
caused by farthoi diversity of dootnno Eaoli has adopted for 
its guidanoe the woik of a favorite writer, and pays due respect 
to it The law is interpreted m accordance with his dicta, whioh 
obtain m particular countries or among distinct Hindu nations 
Neither the Text Books nor tho original Digests of Hindu 
law reoognizo the principle regarding the doctrine of schools of 
India But European scholars and writers of Hindu law 
have, perhaps, for the sake of distinction, formed and maintain¬ 
ed the prmoiple relating to the tenets of the Indian schools 
Mr Colebrooke’s use of the term “ school ” for the sake of 
distinction of doctrines is animadveited upon by the author of 
the work entitled “ Observations upon the Law and Constitution 
of India ” But, m reply Mr Colebrooke says that no better 
expression can bo usod to denote vauety of doctimo caused by 
different modes of reasoning and interpretation It is indeed very 
difficult to discountenance the principle of the formation of 
several law schools m India, or to do away with tho recognition 
of different doctrines of Hindu law as ounont m the several 
parts of Hindustan, for a blind adheience to distinct tenets of 
law has long smoo gamed ground among Hindus of distinct 
manners and oustoms 

The schools of Hindu law, whioh prevail now m India, are 
five in number they are — 

1 Gounya (Bengal) School 

2 Tho Mithila (North Behar) Sohool 

3 The Benares School 

4 The Maharashtra (Mahratta)’School 
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5 The Dravida School 

It must be mentioned that the above said sohools of Hindu 
^aw have received their respective names from the countries in 
which dootunes of the sohools prevail The five schools are also 
called, with reference to the relative positions which they respec¬ 
tively occupy in Iudia, the Eastern, Northern, Central, Western 
and Southern Schools The Maharashtra and Dravida schools 
often go by the names of the presidencies where the tenets of 
those schools ohieflly obtain Their looal limits are co-extensive 
with tho territorial jurisdictions of the Governors of Bombay 
and Madras Hence the Maharashtia and Dravida Sohools aro 
respectively called the Bombay and Madras schools By these 
designations they are now invariably known Sir William Hay 
Maonaghten designates the Diavula school “ the school of De¬ 
khan ” Of the above mentioned five schools of Hindu law, the 
sohools of Bengal and Benares are the two principal ones, and 
represent tho extremes of divoigenoo But the other three 
schools generally assimilate with the Benares school, though 
they have many distmot pimciples of their own They partially 
coincide with one or tho other in several instances The reason 
of the matcual difference between the dootunes of the Bengal 
and Benaies schools is the mode of reading the same text m a 
diffeient mannoi The Bengal school leasons on the letter of 
tho law by inferences, and thus modifies it But the school of 
Benares moie closely follows the stuct letter of the law The 
other schools adopt the mode of leasomng and interpretation 
followed by the sohool from which they have diverged The 
pnnoipal distinction between the Mithila, Benares, Maharash¬ 
tra and Dravida sohools is not so much with refeienoe to any 
aotual or material difference of tenet, as m respect of pre¬ 
ference to some special treatises which eaoh considers respectively 
as its authority It is highly probable that this preference of 
particular works did not originate from their real or imagined 
pre-eminonoe over other tieatises, but from the fact of the 
authors not having been awaie of the existence of authorities 
not in general currency m*theu lespective oountnes, and also of 
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the eaily promulgation of those tracts in the very provinces in 
whioh their superiority is now acknowledged It may be further 
observed that the treatises, whioh one of four schools prefers to 
those of the other, mutually differ in the exposition of many a 
dootnne 

The Bengal school maintains peouliar doctrines which are 
opposed to the tenets of the other sohools The works receivable 
m that gchool are not concurrent or interchangeable with the 
treatises prevalent in those schools They are of no authority 
beyond the limits of Bengal Diversity of opinion is even to be 
found among the recognized authontes of every school It some¬ 
times tends co hmge upon the uncertainty of doctrine Several 
tieatises which the Indian schools of law recognize as their im¬ 
mediate authorities, have been written by learned lawyers of 
diffeient paits of India to settle the position of the legal doctrines 
and to reconcile the apparent inconsistencies and variations m 
the tenets of the ancient Hindu legislators Those works are 
called Digests of Hindu law However definite may be the 
number of tho original Digests of Hindu law, compilations from, 
and epitomes of, thorn are not moonsiderablo in number The 
subjoined is a list of the writers and compilers of the Digests, 
arranged m an alphabetical order, who are well known to the 
schools of whioh description has been given before at some length, 
and will further be given hereaftei 


1 

Abhaya Chaiaiia 

13 

Bhava Dova 

2 

An and i Bhatta 

14 

Bhava Nath 

3 

Ananta Deva 

15 

Bhoja Deva 

4 

Atnruddha Bhatta 

16 

Chandeshwai a 

5 

Bababadye 

17 

Chun Vna Swami 

6 

Bala Itupa 

18 

Devananda Bhatta 

7 

Balam Bhatta 

19 

Deva Swami 

8 

Baloka 

20 

Dikshita 

9 

Baruelu 

21 

Dinakara Bhatta 

10 

Bharat Chandra 

22 

Divakara Udyota 

11 

Bhaskara Achaij a 

23 

Durgaya Acharya, 

18 

Bhattaji 

24 

Gudha Dhara 
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25 Ganga Deva 

26 Ganga Kishor 

27 Ganga Kama 

28 Gopi Nath 

29 Gopi Chandra 

30 Graheswara 

31 Han Hara 

32 Han Natha 

33 Helayudba 

34 Hemadn Bhatta 

35 Ishana 

36 Jagannatha 
17 Jaya Rama 

38 Jimuta Vahana 

39 Jitendnya 

40 Kamalakara Bhatta 

41 Karka Bhatta 

42 Kasi Nath Bhatta 

43 Kasi Nath Dikshita 

44 Kasi Nath Upadhyaya 

45 Kavesha 

46 Kesava Misra 

47 Kesu Dywagni 

48 Krishna Misra 

49 Kumanka Bhatta 

50 Lakshmana Bhatta 

51 Lakshmi Devi 

52 Lakshmi Dhara 

53 Lakshmi Narayana 

54 Madana Bhatta 

55 Madana Upadhyaya 

56 Madana Singha 

57 Maha Deva 

58 Mana Dhuta 

59 Misaru Misra 

60 Mitra Misra * 


61 Mounupa 

62 Mngle Mahadeva 

63 MuTan Misra 

64 Naga Deva Bhatta 

65 Nagaji Bhatta 

66 Nanda Pandita 

67 Naia Smha 

68 Narayana Bhatta 

69 Nila Kantha Bhatta 

70 Nyugoona Swami 

71 Padma Kaia 

72 Para Brahma Shastn 

73 Pasu Pati 

74 Pratapa Rudra Deva 

75 Raghu Nandana 

76 Raghu Nath Bhatta 

77 Rama Chandra Acharya 

78 Rama Chandra Bhatta 

79 Rama Chandra Takshita 

80 Ramajivana 

81 Rama Knshna 

82 Rama Nath 

83 Ratnakara Bhatta 

84 Sabaji Pratapa 

85 Sarvaru Tnvedi 

86 Sayana Aoharya 

87 Shambho Bhatta 

88 Shambho Kara 

89 Shankara Bhatta 

90 Shula Pam 

91 Shiva Yogeshwara 

92 Someshwara Bhatta 

93 Sn Dhara Aoharya 

94 Srikara Acharya 

95 Snkara Bhattaoharya 

96 Snkara Misra, 
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97 

Sn Krishna 

106 

Yaidya Nath 

98 

Sn Nath Acharya 

107 

Yeda Pattabhi Bana 

99 

Sn Nath Bhatta 

108 

Yedanta Aoharya 

100 

Tryambuk Bhatta 

109 

Yisheshwara Bhatta 

101 

Udaya Kara 

110 

Yishnu Bhatta* 

102 

Yaohaspati Bhattacharya 

111 

Yishwa Nath f Bhatta 

103 

Yaohaspati Misra 

112 

Yishwarupa Bamaka 

104 

Yarada Baja 

113 

Yyasa Aoharya 

105 

Yasu Deva Acharya 

1J4 

Yadavendra 


The above is by no means an exhaustive list of the authors 
and compilers of the Digests of Hindu law, for it gives the 
names, and, where they are not given, the titles of those only 
whose works or writings have been disoovered or known A fur¬ 
ther search for the manuscripts of the Digests of Hmdu law and 
their compilations may increase the preceding list m a considerable 
degree Had the names of the writers and compilers notioed m the 
recent Digests been altogether left out, the aforesaid list would not 
have been so lengthy as it is But to make it as complete as possi¬ 
ble, the names have consequently been inserted therein Of the 
writers and compilers named in the foregoing list some have touch¬ 
ed upon particular topics, whilst others have dwelt upon general sub- 
jeots A considerable number of the writers and oompilers men¬ 
tioned in the above list has written or oompiled treatises on religious 
ceremonies and daily observances* or on one or the other. But an 
insignificant number has wholly or partially treated of legal topics 
The principle upon which the Digests of Hmdu law are found¬ 
ed, is that one Smnti is to be supplemented by another But 
it has not been adopted for the expansion of the view of 
Hmdu law The embarassment on aooount of the differences 
between the Smntis was so greatly felt by the writers of the 
Digests that they had to follow for the formation of their deoisive 
opinions the following general maxims and texts — 

“ If there be a contradiction between a Sruti and a Smnti, the 
former is to be followed m preference to the latter, but if there be 
no such contradiction, the Smnti should be acted upon by the vir¬ 
tuous just as the Yedas.” Jabalt 
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“Wherever contradictions exist between Sruti, Smntiand 
Purana, the Sruti is preferable, but where a contradiction exists 
between a Smnti and Purana, the Smriti is to be held m prefer¬ 
ence ” Vyasa 

“ Should there be a oontradiotion between a Sruti and a 
Smnti, the former must be followed without consideration of any 
matter ” Bhamyat Purana 

“ When a difference ooours between the religious .law, and. 
the moral, then let them set aside what is declared m the moral 
law (Artha Shastra) and follow that whioh is enjoined by the 
religious law (Dharma Shastra ”) Narada 

“ If two texts of the law be opposed to eaoh other, an argu¬ 
ment founded on usage is of force, but the Dharma Shastra is 
of greater force than the Artha Shastra This is a settled rule ” 

Yajnyavalkya 

“ If one set of Institutes oontradicts the other, tjj^n there is 
an option ” Vynaneswara 

“ If two texts ( of Eishis) diffei, reason (Niti, or that which 
reason best supports) must in practice (Yyavahara) prevail ” 

Yajnyavalkya 

“ A decision must not be made solely by having reoourse to 
the letter of written codes (Shastra,) smoe, if no deoision were 
made aooordmg to the reason of the law, (or according to im¬ 
memorial usage, for the word Yukti admits both senses) there 
might be a failure of justioe ” Vt ihaspati 

“ A principle of law established in one instanoe should be 
extended to other cases also, provided there be no impediment ’* 

“Between rules general and speoiel, the speoial is to prevail ” 

Occasional references to, and citations from the Vedas, Pu- 
rans, Ithihasas (Ramayana and Mahabharata) as well as other 
non-legal works, have been made by the authors of the Digests 
with the view of impressing on the mind of a reader that the 
whole antiquity of India is pervaded by a spirit of harmony 
The writer of one digest often quotes from anothei for the cor¬ 
roboration of his own opinion, or for the ooneotion or confutation 
of the cited author’s view A few persons understand the 
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language m which the Digests of Hindu law have been composed 
Only those who are well aquamted with the language of the 
Digests are oompetent to master their oontents The Digests of 
the various schools are, for the most part, argumentative treatises 
disoussmg closely and concisely, but sometimes artificially, the 
dootnnes treated m them, often testing the same by the Mimansa 
disquisition, or by the prooess of logical reasoning, exposing 
occasionally the fallacies of the arguments sought to be impeach¬ 
ed, and not uncommonly deducing consequences therefrom They 
sometimes cite opinions and arguments without mentioning the 
sources from which they are derived, as well as spurious texts m 
the names of the primitive legislators Some of the principal 
Digests have been more or less commented upon owing to the 
abstruseness and obscurity of their language Smoe the compi¬ 
lation of the Digests of Hindu law tho Hindu monarchs are said 
to have n^er used the woiks in administration of the law to the 
Hindu litigants as authontativo guides Tho Digests were con¬ 
sidered more m the light of theoretical treatises than in that of 
praotical codes of law But since the time of tho British conquest 
of India, they have been looked upon as aotual Codes of Hindu 
law The legal doctrines, which the Digests profess to propound 
and expound, are now practically followed by the people who 
have adopted them as authorities Most of the Digests of Hindu 
law appear to have been written in prose, and are not comprehen¬ 
sive treatises on jurisprudential subjects The ancient Hindu 
law has been recast and developed by very important Digests 
whioh are now allowed to stand first m point of authority In 
more than one instance the Digests subordinate the language of 
texts to oustom and usage 

In matters of Inheritance, Succession, Partition and Acqui¬ 
sition of Property, the Digests of the Bengal School are opposed 
to those of the other schools The sohool of Bengal entirely 
rejects the works on the said subjects ourrent in those of Mithila, 
Benares, Bombay and Madras, whioh have, m adition to the 
treatises common to them, their special Digests differing even 
from one onother m a few principal and particular instances 
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With regard to the Law of Adoption and Contract, the doctrmes 
of the sohools do not appear to he generally variant, hut indivi¬ 
dual writers differ in their opinions 

A huef description of the dominant sohools of Hindu Law 
in India as well as of their respective authorities is given helow 
m the order in which the said sohools have been mentioned 

1 THE BENGAL SCHOOL 

The Bengal sohool extends throughout the whole of the pro¬ 
vince of Bengal, Proper, and generally prevails in the oountry of 
whioh tho natives speak the Bengali dialect The principal 
standard works on the law of Partition, Succession and Inheri¬ 
tance, which the Bengal sohool recognizes, are the Daya Bhaga, 
Daya Tattwa, Daya Karma Sangraha, Vivadarnava Setu, Yivada 
Sararnava and Yivada Bhangarnava The last throe treatises 
also treat of the law of Contracts On the subject of Adoption 
the Dattaka Chandrika and Dattaka Mimansa aie the chief au- 
thonties of the Bengal school It is said that the natives of 
Bengal were governed by the Mitakshara of Yijnaneshwara prior 
to tho promulgation of the Daya Bhaga m the said piovmce 
Jimuta Vahana, the oelobrated author of the Daya Bhaga, was 
the leal and undeniable founder of the Bengal school He was a 
descendant of Pan Chandra He is said to have reigned on 
Shall Vahana’s throne, and is likely the same with the pnnce 
Jnnutaketu who belonged to the royal family of Sitora and ruled 
at Tagara With reference to Jimuta Vahana Mr Colebrooke 
says as follows —“ It was an obvious conjeoture, that the name 
of this pnnoe might have been affixed to a treatise of law com¬ 
posed perhaps under his patronage or by his directions That 
however is not the opinion of the learned in Bengal, who are 
more inclined to suppose, that the real author may have borne 
the name which is affixed to his work, and may have been a pro¬ 
fessed lawyer who performed the functions of judge and legal 
adviser to one of the most oelebrated of the Hindu soveremgs of 
Bengal No evidenoe, however, has been adduoed m support of 
this opinion, and the period when this author flourished is entire¬ 
ly uncertain ” It has been inferred by the commentatols on 
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Jimuta Yahana from his refutation of the dootnnes of Yijna- 
neshwara that the former must have flourished after the latter 
This faot appears from the following remarks of Mr Colebrooke 
on Jimuta Yahana — 

“ He oites several earlier writers, but, their age being not 
less doubtful than his own, no aid can be at present derived from 
that ciroumstanoe, towards the determination of the limits between 
whioh he is to be placed Qis commentators suppose him m 
many places to be ocoupied m refuting the doctrines of the Mi- 
takshara Probably they are right, it is however possible, that 
he may be there refuting the dootnnes of earlier authors, which 
may have subsequently been repeated from them m the latter 
compilation of Yynaneshwara Assuming, however, that the 
opinion of commentators is oorreot, the age of Jimuta Yahana 
must be plaoed between that of Yijnaneshwara, whose dootnnes 
he opposes, and that of Raghu Nandana who has followed his 
authority ” The late Honorable Piosunno Coomar Tagore, 0 
S, 1, m the Prefaoe to his English translation of the Yivada 
Chmtamani, whioh will be noticed among the authorities of the 
Mithila sohool, says that the Daya Bhaga “ is held to have been 
written m the beginning of the fifteenth oentury ” The Dharma 
Ratna or Gem of the Law was composed by Jimuta Yahana It 
contains almost all the topios connected with the Dharma Shastra, 
and is an ample digest of Hindu law An integral portion of 
the well-known Digests of Jimuta Yahana is the Daya Bhaga 
which ib exclusively devoted to the discussion of the subjeots of 
Partition, Succession and Inhentanoe It forms the chief guide 
of the Bengal sohool In dealing with the topios disoussed by 
the learned writer of the Daya Bhaga, the theory of the dootnne 
of funeral oakes has been propounded and maintained by him 
throughout the work Jimuta Yahana has very ably treated the 
subjeots contained m the Daya Bhaga His disquisitions are 
copious and his reasonings close • 

To the Mitakshra of Vijnaneehwara, the Daya Bhaga of 
Jimuta Yahana affords a glaring oontrast Both the works are 
diametrically opposed to each other, from the very definitions to 
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the expositions of many most material points of law They 
differ in faot m almost all disputed questions The doctrines of 
the former appear in a great degree to be questioned and con¬ 
futed by the latter 

With regard to the difference between the abovementioned 
two treatises, Dr Burnell observes thus —“ The great differences 
between the Daya Bhaga and Mitakshara arise from attempts to 
define property ” But these are not the only differences between 
the two works Whatever objection may be taken by the fol¬ 
lowers of the other sohools than Bengal to Jimuta Vahana’s mode 
of disoussmg the doctrines of Hindu Law, it oannot be said to 
lessen the real worth of the Daya Bhaga m the least degree 
It is to be observed that tho whole Daya Bhaga appears from the 
beginning to the end to be a controversial treatise Jimuta 
Yahana notices the doctrines of the previous writers in oonneo- 
tion with his own, and criticises them with a degree of boldness 
and freedom Again, he has similarly been condemned by 
recent writers, who advooate the cause of the earlier authors, 
for questioning the propriety of their tenets But a few dootnnes 
of Jimuta Yahana do not seem to be in opposition to those laid 
down by the illustrious founders of the Bombay and Madras 
sohools On the text of the Daya Bhaga Sri Nath Aoharya 
Ohudamani, Ram Bhadra Nyayalankara, Achyutananda Chakra- 
varti, Maheshewara Bhattaoharya, Raghu Nandana Bhattaoharya, 
Sn Krishna Tarkalankara, Krishna Kanta Sarma and Rama 
Nath Vidyavaohaspati, have written commentaries Of all the 
commentaries on the Daya Bhaga that of Sn Nath Chudamani is 
the earliest It is generally considered to be a very elegant 
interpretation of Jimuta Yahana’s text The oommentator was 
the son of Snkara Aoharya, a famous Mithila lawyer Ram 
Bhadra Nyayalankara, son of Sn Nath Aoharya Chudamani, 
wrote on the text of the Daya Bhaga, a commentary whioh ap¬ 
peared not l^ng after that of the latter Rama Bhadra’s exposi¬ 
tions of his author’s wntmgs are not altogether unworthy of 
attention Aohyutananda Chakravarh’s commentary on the Daya 
Bhaga entitled Siddhanta Kumud Chandnka made it appearance 
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after Rama Bhadra Nyayalankara’s It is, on the whole, an able 
interpretation of the text, and often quotes Chudamam in the 
oourse of eluoidation Next m order of time to the commentary 
of Chakravarti appeared Maheshwara Bhattaoharya’s notable and 
oareful exposition of the Daya Bhaga Both the Chudamam 
and Chakravarti are cited by Maheshwara m the illustration of 
his author’s text Doubtful and obscure passages of the Daya 
Bhaga have been explained by the commentator Maheshwara 
Raghu Nandana Bhuttacharya, son of Hari Uara Yandya- 
ghatiya is said to have composed on the text of the Daya Bhaga 
a commentary bearing his name The commentary is really a 
poor composition, and has been doubted whether it was his gen¬ 
uine production But if it be at all oonoeded to be the work 
of Raghu Nandana, it must have been his first composition 
The commentary by Sri Krishna Tarkalankara on the Daya 
Bhaga is entitled Prabodhmi, and is posterior to that of Raghu 
Nandana Bhattacharjya The expositions of Jimuta Yahana’s 
text by Chudamam and Chakravarti are frequently copied by Sri 
Krishna Tarkalankara without naming the sources, but the 
opinions of those two oommentators are still oftener quoted for 
correction or confutation The Prabodhmi is, however, reckoned 
the first m rank of all the commentaries on the text of the Daya 
Bhaga Mr Colebrooke speaks of Snknshna Tarkalankar’s Com¬ 
mentary on the Text of Jimuta Yahana’s Daya Bhaga in the 
following terms —“ This is the most oelebrated of the glosses on 
the Text It is the work of a very aoute logioian, who interprets 
his author and reasons on his arguments, with great aocuracy 
and precision, and who always illustrates the Text, generally 
confirms its positions, but not unfrequently modifies or amends 
them Its authority has been long gaming ground in the schools 
of law throughout Bengal, and it has almost banished from them 
the other expositions of the Daya Bhaga, being ranked, m 
general estimation, next after the treatises of Jmyita Yahana 
and of Raghu Nandana ” 

The eluoidation of Jimuta Yahana’s Text by Krish na Kanta 
Sarma^ a native of Nudea, is not only incomplete but also useless 
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Rama Nath Yidyavachaspati’s commentary on the Daya 
Bhaga is referred to at the end of his original work entitled 
Diya Rahasya or Smnti Ratnavah, and is rarely consulted 
An odition of the Sanskrit Text of tho Daya Bhaga with its 
commentary by Snkrishna Tarkalankara was published in Dev- 
anagn at (Calcutta m 1813 The original Daya Bhaga together 
with Snkrishna Tarkal 111 k ara’s commentary was printed in the 
Devanagan character at Calcutta in 1829 Pandit .Mathura 
Nath Taikaratna edited the Text of the Daya Bhaga as well 
as the comments of Snkrishna Tarkalankara This edition was 
printed in Bengali ty pe at Calcutta Under the patronage of 
the late Honorable Prosunno Coomar Tagore, c s i, a member of 
tho Legislative Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
the Sanskrit Text of the Daya Bhaga with its commentanes by 
Sri Natha Acharya Chudamani, Rama Bhadra Nyayalankara, 
Achyutananda Chakiavarti, Maheshwara Bhattaoharya, Raghu 
Nandana Bhattacharya, and Snkrishna Tarkalankara was edited 
by Pandit Bharat Chandra Shiromani, Piofessor of Hindu Law 
at the Govern ment Sanskrit College of Calcutta, and printed 
in Bengali character at Caloutta in 1863 This edition gives 
the genuine Text of Jimuta Yahana’s Daya Bhaga as well as 
tho annotations of the abovenamed commentators It is, there¬ 
fore, properly oharaotenzed by Di Groldstucker as admirable 

Mr Colebiooke, the translator of the Mitakshara of Vyna- 
neshwora on Inheritance and Partition, translated the original 
Daya Bhaga into English The tianslation is accompanied by 
able and learned annotations, comments and illustrations drawn 
from the seveial commentaries on Jimuta Yahana’s Daya Bhaga, 
and the works of the other writers of the Bengal sohool It is 
the first of the two treatises on the Hindu Law of Inheri¬ 
tance rendered into English, the seoond being YijnanSshwara’s 
Mitakshara already noticed under the head of Commentanes 
The two works were published in one volume with a very inter¬ 
esting prefaoeat Calcutta in 1810 They were subsequently re- 
pnnted at Madras m 1822 and 1867 This tranlation is not 
wholly free from imperfect ’and macourate rendering Of some 
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portions of the original text of Jimuta Vahana the translation 
does not appear to he exaot and faithful This fact has been 
substantiated by Dr Goldstucker, who, without multiplying 
instances of wrong and conflicting versions, has successfully 
shown some, and has at the same time thrown out his suggestion 
for the revision of Mr Colebrooke’s translation of the Daya 
Bhaga In the opinion of the learned doctor Mr Colebrooke’s 
version qan only be revised by comparing it with Pandit Bharat 
Chandra Shiromani’s edition of the Daya Bhaga, preserving 
all that is good and rendering anow from the latter suoh 
portions of the former as are bad Dr Goldstuekor’s suggestion 
has not yet been practically carried out by any competent scholar 
of Europe or of India An English translation of Pandit 
Bharat Chandra Shiromani’s edition of the Daya Bhaga and its 
six commentaries will be more useful to the members of the 
legal profession than a revised edition of Mr Colebrooke’s 
version of the original treatise, for the latter does not give in 
full the oomments of all the commentators mentioned m the 
former Such a translation, if aoourately made, would, beyond 
any doubt, be the repository of the doctrines of the founder of 
the Bengal sohool as explained by his approved expositors 
Mr Whitley Stokes, the editor of Mr Colebrooke’s trans¬ 
lation of the Mitakshara of Vijnaneshwara on Inheritance and 
Partition, edited with notes Mr, Colebiooke’s version of the Daya 
Bhaga and incorporated the same in the edition of Hindu Law- 
Books published m 1865 at Madras This edition of Mr 
Colebrooke’s translation of the Daya Bhaga is a mere re-pnnt 
of a previous one with slight additions of some epitomes of 
adjudged oases and of some references to a few English works 
on Hindu Law It does not notice a single text of the 
original work whioh has been rendered with inaoouraoy Mr 
Oolebrooke’s version of the Daya Bhaga has been edited by 
Babn Girish Chandra Tarkalankara, the editor of an Engksh 
translation of the Yyavahara Adhyaya of the Mitakshara 
The only additions notioeable in this edition are a short preface 
by the editor and a collection of judical rulings on the points 
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of Hindu Law disoussed by the learned author of the Daya 
Bhaga But, notwithstanding the neoessity of reference, no in¬ 
dex to the oontents of the work has been given by the editor It 
is also a matter of regret that the editor, who is a Sanskntist, has 
entirely omitted to point out the imperfections and maoouraoies 
of Mr Colebrooke’s rendering of the text of Jimuta Yahana 
In point o£ practical utility, Tarkalankara’s edition is decidedly 
preferable to Mr Stokes’s inasmuch as it contains a good 
number of rulings The former was printed at Caloutta m 
1868 In 1868 a translation of the Daya Bhaga, from Sanskrit 
into Prakrit, was printed m Bengali character at Calcutta It 
abounds with the original texts of the sacred sages, and con¬ 
tains much important and useful information of Hindu Law 
Pandit Mathura Natha Tarkaratna presented m a Bengali 
gaib his edition of the Daya Bhaga whioh has been noticed 
before Both the edition and the translation have been published 
in one volume at Caloutta By order of the Government of 
Bengal Mr John Robinson made a Bengali translation of the 
Daya Bhaga The version is not however an exaot rendering 
of the original The text of the Daya Bhaga was translated into 
Urdu But the translation does not appear to have been made from 
the original Raghu Nandana Bhattacharya, who is said to be a 
commentator on Jimuta Yahana’s Daya Bhaga, was one of the 
four pupils of Yasu Deva Sarvabliouma, and the follow student of 
Chaitanya, the celebrated fouuder of the religious order of 
Vaishnavas He flounshed in tho beginning of the sixteenth 
century after Christ He is acknowledged to be the highest 
authority on tho Hindu ecdesiastioal law of Bengal, and is 
emphatically oallod “ Smarta Bhattaoharya” or the learned Law 
Professor He was the most profound oanomst and jurist m the 
provmoe of Bengal The Smnti Tattwa, of whioh Raghu Nan¬ 
dana Bhattaoharya was tho writer, is a oomplete and regular 
digest of the Dharma Shastra ourrent m Bengal The work has 
very properly been considered by Sir William Jones to approxi¬ 
mate to Justinian’s Digost both in method and merit It is 
described by Goverdhana Kal as “ the grandest repository of all 
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that can be known on a subjeot so ounous in itself, and inter- 
eating to the British Government ” Baghu Nandana Bhatta- 
charya’s Smriti Tattwa consists of twenty-eight Tattwas 01 books 
of whioh twenty five are oonfined to the discussions of vanous 
topics relating to Achaia and Prayschitta, but the remaining 
three, whioh are the Yyavahara Tattwa, the Dibya Tattwa and 
the Daya Tattwa, respectively tieat of judioial prooe’edmgs, or¬ 
deals and inheritance t It cannot be said, as Mr Aithur Houston 
says, that tho authority of the Daya Bhaga is reoognized 
after the Smnti Tattwa of Baghu Nandana, for the pic-ewi- 
nence of the foimei has been acknowledged by the followers of 
the Bengal school over and above the works on the same subject 
whioh are also ourrent in it But, excepting the Daya Bhaga, 
the portion of the Dkarma Batna, .which treats of such topics 
as are not directly concerned with jurisprudence, has practioally 
been superseded by the abovementioned twenty-five Tattwas of 
the Smnti Tattwa m matters of ceremonies, obsei vances and 
other religious institutions The Sanskrit Text of the Smnti 
Tattwa was twice published in Devanagan character, once at 
Serampore m 18 <4, and again at Calcutta in 1840-45 Baboo 
Kishon Mohana Baya Chaudhun has recently undertaken to 
publish a new edition and Bengali translation of Baghu Nan¬ 
dana Bhattaoharya’s entire woik uuder the title of Ashtavmsati 
Tattwa Smnti m monthly pamphlets The numbers alieady 
issued comprise the original texts of the Tithi Tattwa &c, 
and the Bengali version is well rendeied Smoe the year 1876 
the work was being printed at Calcutta The object of the 
learned editoi and translator in presenting to the public an 
edition of the authentic Text of Baghu Nandana and an accu¬ 
rate translation of it into Bengali is highly commendable 
The Yyavahara Tattwa is the book on jurisprudence dwell¬ 
ing upon Administration of Justioe, Boundary Disputes, Con¬ 
tracts, Evidenoe, J udiciai Proceedings and other legal topics of 
a oml nature than Inheritance, Partition and Suooession It also 
treats of Ciimmal law Pandit Lakshmi Narayana Sarnia, 
the learned editor of the Yyavahara Adhyaya of Yijnanesh- 
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wara’s Mitakshara, published his edition of tho original Vyava- 
hara Tattwa in Devanagan at Calcutta in 1828 The Dibya 
Tattwa is tho only book which exclusively treats of ordeals 
forming a material portion of the Hindu law of evidence 
Of all the Tattwas of Raghu Nandana Bhattaoharya’s Smnti 
Tattwa, the Day a Tattwa is almost exclusively founded upon 
the Daya Bhaga The former, however, supplements the latter 
to a certain extont In speaking of the Daya Tattwa, Mr Cole- 
biooko writes as follows —“It is indeed an excellent compendium 
of the Law, in which not only Jimuta Yahanas’ doctrines are m 
general strictly followed, but are commonly delivered in his own 
words On a few points, however, Raghu Nandana has differed 
from his master , and in some instances ho has supplied defi- 
ciences ” Like the Daya Bhaga, the Daya Tattwa is exclusively 
oonfined to the consideration of the topics of Partition, Inheri¬ 
tance and Succession, and questions the conectness of the legal 
doctrines lelatmg to tho said subjects as laid down by tho pievious 
adverse writers Raghu Nandana Bhattachaiya has not only 
confirmed in the mam the doctrines of Jimuta Yahana, but has 
refuted the arguments of his opponents Howevei short the 
Daya Tattwa is, it has lemarkably consolidated in a simple form 
the essential contents of the Daya Bhaga Noxt to Jimuta 
Yahana is acknowledged Raghu Nandana Bhattacharya as 
the highest authority on the doctrine of cakes This text has 
uniformly and invariably been followed by tho latter in regu¬ 
lating rules of succession specially As far as the definition, 
discussion and exposition of the principles of the Hindu Law 
of Partition and Succession are concerned, the learned author 
of the Daya Tattwa does not appear to have adopted any other 
line of argument than that started by the groat founder of the 
Bengal school Raghu Nandana’s dissertations aie neither 
copious nor elaborate 

Kashi Rama has written on the text of the Daya Tattwa a 
commentary in the spirit of Sri Krishna Tarkalankara’s interpre¬ 
tation of the Daya Bhaga, and always in the very words of that 
famous expositor The ongmal Daya Tattwa was edited by Pandit 
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Lakshmi Narayana Sarma, the editor of the Vyavahara Tattwa 
of Raghu Nandana Bhattacharya, and published m Devanagari at 
Caloutta in 1828 But this edition would have been rendered more 
valuable, had it given the comments of Kashi Rama with the 
text Babu Golap Chandra Sarkar, Shastn, M A B L, a Vakil 
of the Calcutta High Court, has lately ushered into the world 
an English translation ot the Sanskrit text of Raghu Nandana 
Bhattaohgrya’s Daya Tattwa The translator has m general 
adopted with slight alterations the language of Mr Colebrooke’s 
version of the text, common to both the Daya Bhaga and the Daya 
Tattwa, as well as of the passages of the latter given m his 
elucidatory notes on the former The translation has been dedicat¬ 
ed to the Honorable Louis Stuart Jackson, one of the Judges of 
Her Majesty’s High Court of Judicature at Fort William in 
Bengal It was published with a preface and an index at Calcutta 
in 1874 A very few notes have been appended to the version 
With regard to this translation it may be remarked that it is 
faithful. The version is evidently the production of a Sanskrit 
scholar conversant with the English language 

Sri Krishna Tarkalankara, the distinguished commenta¬ 
tor on the Daya Bhaga, is the author of an original troatise on 
the Law of Inheritance entitled Daya Krama Sangraha He is 
said to have lived m the first part of the last oentury The Daya 
Krama Sangraha, as its name denotes, is a compilation of the 
order of succession. It is m fact a conoise compendium of the 
Law of Inheritance, Succession and Partition m conformity 
with the Daya Bhaga as elucidated m the Prabodhim Many 
deficiencies of Jimuta Yahana and Raghu Nandana’s treatise 
on Inheritance have been supplied by the learned author of the 
Daya Krama Sangraha, following the rule of analogy m the 
order of Succession On a few points however the Daya Krama 
Sangraha differs fiom the Daya Bhaga Jimuta Yahana’s theory 
of the doctrine of funoral cakes has been followed by Sn Knshua 
Tarkalankara m laying down canons of desoent of property m 
the Daya Krama Sangraha It has been more closely adhered to 
by Sn Kushna than by Raghu Nandana, and has been extended 
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in its application to several instances The Daya Krama Sangralia 
is written in a simple and easy style It is neither ombarassed 
by argumentative discussion nor encumbered by prolonged dis¬ 
quisition The principles of the Law of Succession and Partition 
are laid down m an intelligible manner Both the definitions 
and explanations of the legal principles are free from obscurity 
and vagueness Probably, for those reasons, no commentary or 
gloss on the Text of the Baya Krama Sangraha has been ever 
heard of or seen In methodical airangement and order of the 
tieatmeut of the subjects of Partition and Succession, the Daya 
Kiama Sangraha exoels both the Daya Bhaga and the Daya 
Tattwa An edition of the original Text of the Daya Krama 
Sangraha by Mr P M Wynch, late of tho Bengal Civil Servioe, 
was published in Bengali character at Calcutta iu the year 1818 
at the close of his English version which shall bo presently no¬ 
ticed In 1828 Pandit Lakshmi Narayana Sarma, the editor of 
the original Daya Tattwa, edited the Sanskrit Text of the Daya 
Krama Sangraha, which was printed m Devanagari type at Cal¬ 
cutta Mr P M Wynch, tho editor of the original Daya Krama 
Sangraha, rendered it into English Sir William Jones and Mr 
Colebrooke’s rendering of the texts of the divine legislator Manu 
and other ancient sages has generally been adopted by the trans¬ 
lator A Preface and a Tabular Sketch showing tho order of the 
heirs to the property of a deoeased person aro notioeable The 
translation has been divided into Chapteis, Sections and Para¬ 
graphs, for the sake of easy reference It is followed by the 
translator’s edition of the original work By the publication of 
the translation and the original in one volume Mr Wynch has 
done immonse servioe to the legal public He has laid before it 
both the original and its version Whenever any doubt anses as 
to tho propriety of the translation, it oan be easily removed by 
a careful comparison of the vorsion with the original work The 
aoouracy of the translation is, however, questionable in some ins¬ 
tances This naturally oalls for revision Mr Wynoh’s translation 
of the Daya Krama Sangraha was published at Caloutta in 1818 
It oontams some typographical mistakes Mr Whitley Stokes, 
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the editor of Mr Colebrooke’s translation of the Daya Bhaga, 
edited Mr Wynch’s version of tho Daya Krama Sangraha, and 
incorporated the same m his edition of the Hindu Law-Books 
printed at Madras m 1863 He has neither enriched tho work 
with any notes of decided oases nor pointed out tho erroneous 
passages of the translation A new edition of Mr Wynch’s 
translation of tho Daya Krama Sangraha by Bobu Garish Chan¬ 
dra Torkalankara, the editor of Mr Colebiooke’s vorsion of the 
Daya Bhaga was published at Bhowaniporo m 1818 It con¬ 
tains several useful and important abstracts of adjudged cases 
illustrating the doctrines of Sriknshna Tarkalankara Besides 
these, a short Preface, a Table of Cases cited and a copious Index 
have been given in addition to what is to be found in Mi 
Wynch’s work At the closo of the translation the original Daya 
ICiama Sangraha is given m Bengali character, and divided into 
Chapters, Sections and Paragraphs to correspond with those of 
tho version But the last two divisions of the original treatise do 
not appear to correspond exactly with the two last divisions of 
the translation It must, however, be lemarked that the learned 
editor has supplied the omissions of tho translator, and pointed 
out such portions of the version as aie incompatible with the 
accurate rendering of the onginal text Likewise a few devia¬ 
tions of Sriknshna Tarkalankara from the doctrines of Jimuta 
Vahana have been noted down, to point out the conflict between 
the Daya Krama Sangraha and the Daya Bhaga But Tarkalan - 
kara’s professedly revised translation is not devoid of the errors 
of printing to be found m Mr Wynch’s version, whioh unsettle 
the position of the context 

Jagannatha Tarkapanchanana of Tnvem in the district of 
Hooghly, a learned lawyer and philosopher, together with other 
Pandits, complied m the year 1773 the Yivadamava Setu at Mr 
Warren Hastings’ request The proposal of the compilation of 
the Yivadarnava Setu was made as early as the 18th day of Maroh 
3773 at the opening of the Sudder Court of Bengal In Decem¬ 
ber of the said year it was reported to the President that the 
work was almost completed mthe Sanskrit language The Yivad- 
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arnava Setu is also called Ordinations of the Pandits It is a 
compilation of sundry subjects of Hindu Law, Civil and Criminal 
Its compilers have largely transcribed from the Daya Krama 
Sangraha without acknowledgment In the arrangement of the 
topics discussed in the Yivadarnava Setu, its compilers have dis¬ 
played an entire disregard of methodical classification, The 
subjects which may conveniently be arranged under general 
headings have unnecessarily been arrayed under partioujar heads 
Similarly, the topics wluoh ought to have been propel ly grouped 
under speoial headings have been treated undei general heads 
Although the Yivadarnava Setu is the earliest of all the Di¬ 
gests of Hindu Law compiled since the Butish acquisition of 
the Indian Empire, it does not supersede the necessity of a 
further collection or compilation of the law The learned com¬ 
pilers of the Yivadarnava Setu, who had been directed to exeoute 
the compilation of the Digest, did their bost to make it useful and 
valuable by drawing information from the sources of Law 
with which the work abounds But the plan of the Digest is not 
at all satisfactory, some subjects have been fully tieated and 
copiously dealt with, whilst others have been passed over in a 
superficial manner With reference to the merits and demerits 
of the Yivadarnava Setu Sir William Jones opines as follows —■ 

“ The last mentioned work is entitled Yivadarnava Setu, 
and consists, like the Roman Digest, of authentic texts, with the 
names of their several authors regularly prefixed to them, and 
explained where an explanation is requisite, m short notes taken 
from commentaries of high authority, it is, as far as it goes, a 
very excellent work , but though it appears extremely diffuse on 
subjects rather curious than useful, and though the chapter on 
Inheritance be copious and exaot, yet the other important branch 
of jurisprudence, the Law of Contracts, is very suocinetly and 
superficially discussed, and bears an inconsiderable proportion to 
the rest of the work ” The same learned soholar further ob¬ 
serves on the original treatise m the following manner — 

“ The code, as it is called, of Hindu Law, which was com¬ 
piled at the request of Mr Hastings, will be useful for the same 

G* 
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purpose, though it by no means obviates the difficulties before 
stated, nor supersedes the necessity, or the expedience at least, 
of a more ample repository of Hindu laws, especially on the 
twelve different oontraots, to which Ulpian has given speoifio names, 
and on all the others, whioh, though not especially named are re¬ 
ducible to four general heads ” No edition of the original Vivad- 
arnava Setu has been published either m Devanagan type or in any 
othei character A Persian translation of the Sanskrit text of the Yi- 
vadamava Setu was made for the purpose of an English rendering 
Early in the year 1714 Mir Warren Hastings forward¬ 
ed to the Court of Directors a specimen of the English trans¬ 
lation rendered by Mr N B Halhed from the Persian ver¬ 
sion of the original Yivadarnava Setu In the same year Mr 
Halhed published his translation -under the title of “ A Code 
of Gentoo Laws ** Again m 1116 it was printed at London 
Mr Halhed’s translation of the Yivadarnava Setu has been thus 
condemned by Sir William Jones — 

“ But whatever be the merit of the original, the translation 
of it has no authority, and is of no other use than to suggest 
inquiries on the many dark passages whioh we find m it, properly 
speaking, indeed, we cannot call it a translation, for though Mr 
Halhed pei formed his part with fidelity, yet the Persian inter¬ 
preter had supplied him only with a loose injudicious epitome 
of the original Sanskrit, m which abstract many essential pas¬ 
sages are omitted, though several notes of little oonsequenoe are 
interpolated, from a vam idea of eluoidatmg or improving the 
text 5> Notwithstanding the unfavorable opinion of Sir William 
Jones on the translation of the Yivadarnava Setu by Mr Halhed 
it has since been referred to on more than one oooasion by 
the highest tribunal of Indian appeal as a book of reference 
Mr Halhed is now almost forgotten by Judges and Lawyers 
on aooount of very little use of his translation 

The nature of the compilation of the Yivadarnava Setu as 
well as of its translation led Sir William Jones to propose to the 
then Government of India the composition of a new Digest of 
Hindu Law, whioh should exolunvely*be devoted to Contraots and 
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Successions on the basis of Raghu Nandana’s great work The 
acceptance on the part of the India Government of Sir William 
Jone’s proposal resulted in the compilation, of the Yivada Sar- 
arnava and the Yivada Bhangarnava Messrs Colebrooke, 
Borradaile and Morley are dissatisfied with the omission of the 
compilers of the above mentioned two new Digests of Hindu 
Law to tre&t of the Law of Evidenoe the Rules of Pleading, the 
Rights of Landlord and Tenant, the Settlement of Boundary 
Disputes, and other subjects of a similar natuie They might 
have very good reasons for their dissatisfaction, but the com¬ 
pilers themselves cannot be blamed for the omission, masmuoh 
as they were dueoted by Sir William Jones, to oompile Digests 
to be oonfined to the Law of Conti acts and Inheritances only 
Under the direction of Sir William Jones, Sarvara Tnvedi, 
a lawyer of Mithila, oompiled under the title of Yivada Sarar- 
nava a Digest of the Law of Contracts and Successions No 
edition or translation of the original Yivada Sararnava has 
been presented to the legal publio But an English trausla- 
sion of the work from the pen of Sir William Jones, who had 
himself undertaken to render it, could not appear on account of 
his untimely death The Vivada Sararnava appears to have 
fallen into disuse as no referrenoe is made to it by any Couit 
of Justioe in Bengal on any ocoasion 

Jagannatha Tarkapanohanana, son of Rudra, and one of the 
learned compilers of the Yivadarnava Setu, compiled at the sug¬ 
gestion and under the superintendence of Sir William Jones the 
Yivada Bhangarnava touohmg upon the Law of Contracts and Suc¬ 
cessions The Yivada Bhangarnava contains the seleot texts of the 
anoient Hindu legislators of India, with oopious oomments by the 
compiler principally taken from the well-known glosses and 
digests It deals with the disoordant dootrmes of the different 
schools without any distinction Both the current and the obso¬ 
lete tenets have been jumbled together The work has been char¬ 
acterized as “ the best law-book for a oounsel, and the worst for a 
judge ” As the Yivada Bhangamva literally signifies Sea of the 
Settlement of Controversies., so the author, m allusion to the 
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title of his work, has divided it into Dwipas and Ratnas winch 
mean islands and gems respectively With reference to the two 
principal topios with which the Yivada Bkangarnava almost ex¬ 
clusively deals, it has been divided into two parts The First Part 
relates to Contracts, and oompnses four Dwipas, which are sub¬ 
divided into twenty one Ratnas But the Fourth Dwipa, which 
has been moluded by the learned writer m the First Pait, does 
not, properly speaking, treat of Contracts, but of Personal Rights 
and Status of the persons mentioned therein The Second Part 
dwells upon Successions, and contains the Fifth Dwipa whioh 
consists of nine Ratnas Of all the Digests of Hindu Law re¬ 
ceivable in the School of Bengal, the Yivada Bhangarnava is ap¬ 
parently the most recent, comprehensive and learned But Mr 
H T Colebrooke, Sir T A Strange, Sir F W Maonaghten, Mi 
A Steele, Mr W H Moriey and Dr T Goldstucker generally 
concur in the condemnation of the arrangement of the Vivada 
Bhangarnava, and also of its author’s mode of dealing with the 
subjects contained in the work Excepting Messrs Colebrooke 
and Goldstuoker who, on account of their profioienoy m the Sans¬ 
krit Language and the Hindu law literature, were competent to 
form oorreot opinions on the original Yivada Bhangarnava, the 
other European writers on Hindu law have expressed their res¬ 
pective opinions, which are given below, on the authority of Mr 
Colebrooke without any acknowledgement of it 

The following observations of the above named scholars and 
writers of Hindu law on the nature of the Yivada Bhangarnava 
are appended with their names 

“A very ample compilation on this subject is included m 
the Digest of Hindu Law, prepared by Jagannatha under the 
direction of Sir William Jones But ooptous as that work is, it 
does not supersede tho necessity of further aid to the study of the 
Hindu Law of Inheritance In tho prefaoe to the translation of 
the Digest, I hinted on opinion unfavourable to the arrangement 
of it, as it has been exeouted by the native oompiler I have 
been confirmed in that opinion of the compilation, smoe its pub¬ 
lication , and indeed the author’s method of discussing togethor 
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the discordant opinions maintained by the lawyers of the several 
sohools, without distinguishing m an intelligible manner which 
of them is the reoeived doctrine of each school, but on tho con¬ 
trary leaving it uncertain whether any of the opinions stated 
by him do aotually prevail, or which doctrine must now be consi¬ 
dered to be in foroe and whioh obsolete, renders his work of little 
utility to persons conversant with the law, and of still less servioe 
to those who are not versed m Indian jurisprudence , especially 
to the English reader, for whose use, through the medium of 
translation, the work was particularly intended ” Cold) ooke 

Babu Skyama Charan Sarkar, the loarned author of the 
Yyavastha Daipana, takes the following exception to the pieced- 
mg remarks of Mr Colebrooko 

“ The aocuraoy of the learned translator’s lemarks,—that 
for the reasons noticed by him, the work is of little utility (even) 
to pe)sons conveisant tilth the lau , may be questioned Persons 
conversant with the Hindu laws, as current in the different 
schools, seeing an opinion with the name of its author may 
reoollect or discover to what sohool he belongB, nor can it be 
difficult for them to know whether that opinion prevails m any 
sohool or is become obsolete At any rate, they will find in the 
book almost all the important texts of all the anoient and 
modern works, with comments or expositions so numerous, 
curious, and interesting, that no work m existence oan impart 
half the information or knowledge whioh Jagannatha's Digest 
does And possessed of this immense mass of opinions and in¬ 
formation they oan easily seleot those justly referable to eaoh 
of the schools those conversant with the dootnnes of the 
Hindu laws as ourrent m tho different schools oannot there¬ 
fore fail to derive very great benefit from this work Sir 
Thomas Strange and Sir William Macnaghten, whose works 
abound with references to quotations from the Digest, and many 
of whose principles are founded thereupon, are striking proofs 
of the usefulness of the work m this respeot The learned 
Translator too has made several of his remarks and opinions 
on the authority of that Digest It is only difficult, as already 
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remarked, for a person not conversant with the law, to derive 
benefit from it, and m fact to them it would be an unsafe guide ** 
With due deference to the ontioal remarks of the learned 
writer, Babu Shyama Charan Sarkar, we may remark that he does 
not direotly meet Mr Colebrooke’s objection to the arrangement 
of the Yivada Bhangarnava, or impugn his observations on the 
author’s mode of dealing indiscriminately the discordant doc¬ 
trines of the different schools It cannot, however, be questioned 
for a moment that men versed m Hindu law are not well quali¬ 
fied to seleot from the crude mass of opinions and tenets given 
m the Digest under notioe the reoeived and current dootrmes of 
particular sohools, but the task of selection is indeed laborious 
and irksome, and oauses loss of time The object of Mr Cole- 
brooke m condemning the ongmal Yivada Bhangarnava’s write r 
for not specifying or distinguishing clearly the legal dootrmes of 
one sohool from those of another as well as the ourrent from 
the obsolete is, perhaps simply to save the confusion, tediousness, 
trouble, and waste of time attendant on the task of discrimina¬ 
tion and selection Had Jagannatha Tarkapanohana distinctly 
notioed the respective dootrmes of the different schools, and 
specified at the same time which of them are in ourrenoy and 
whioh are not in vogue, great benefit would, under the above- 
mentioned oircumstanoes, have been derived by persons not only 
oonversant with, but ignorant of the Law The faot of Sir 
Thomas Strange and Sir William Maonaghten’s oitations from 
the Yivada Bhangarnava is not of itself sufficient to establish the 
utility of the work Owing to the adoption of Jagannatha’s 
writings in the treatises of those writers, the doctrines of the 
different sohools have not been distinguished by them in many 
respects For this reason their works even may be considered as 
unsafe guides to Hindu Law It is true that many opinions and 
remarks of Mr Golebrooke are founded on the authority of the 
Digest, but they have carefully been passed on reference to the 
speoial authorities of the various sohools 

“ That its arrangement was not, on its first appearanoe, 
satisfactory to the learned, and that the Commentary abounds 
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with frivolous disquisitions, as well as with the discordant opinions 
of different sohools, not always sufficiently distinguished, rests 
upon the best authority that the learned translator, by whom 
its utility, for the purpose for which it was planned, is well nigh 
disclaimed ” Strange 

“ Thespian of Sn William Jones may have been excellent, 
but the execution of it fell to the share of Jagannatha He has 
given us the oontents of all books indiscriminately That he 
should have reoonoiled contradictions, or made anomalies con¬ 
sistent, was not to be expected, but we ore often the worse for 
his sophistry, and seldom the bettei for his reasoning His 
incessant attempts to display profioienoy m logio and promptitude 
m subtility, he might have spaied without regard to his readers ” 

Macmghten 

“The Digest of Jagannatha, translated by Mr Colebrooke, 
although other subjeots are oooasionally adverted to, is nominally 
confined to the law of contracts and suooession, and the frequent 
occurrence of jarring texts and obscure oommentanes forms a 
great objection to it as a work of practical reference ” Steele 

The opinion of Mr Steele that the Yivada Bhangamava 
nominally treats of the Laws of Contracts and Inheritances is 
entirely opposed to the oopious treatment of the topios m the 
work 

“ The arrangement of the work renders its use inconvenient 
m the extreme ” Morley 

“Besides these few translations, nothing whatever worth 
, mentioning out of the large bulk of Hindu law literature, is 
accessible to the English judge, if unacquainted with Sansknt, 
exoept a few disconnected verses of the ancient lawyers, put to¬ 
gether, without any reference to the oontext m which they stand, 
in the Digest of Hindu law prepared by Jagannatha under the 
directions of Sir William Jones ” Goldstucker 

Of the preoeedmg European writers who have pronounoed 
unfavorable opinions on the Yivada Bhangamava, Sir Thomas 
Strange and Mr William Morley also speak of the work ip. the 
following terms — 
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t But in whatever degree Jagannatha’s Digest may have 
fallen in estimation as a hook to be used with advantage m our 
oourts, and especially in those to the southward, it remains a 
mine of juridical learning, throwing light upon every question 
on which it treats, whatever attention it may require in extract¬ 
ing it ” Stt ange t 

“ Notwithstanding the unfavorable opinion of the Yivada 
Bhangarnava pronounoed by its learned translator, and although 
this opinion is certamlj, m a great measure, justified by the work 
itself, there is no doubt but that it oontams an immense mass 
of most valuable information, more especially on the Law o* 
Contracts, and will be found eminently useful by those who wil 
take the trouble of familiarizing themselves with the author’s 
style and method of arrangement * Moi kg 

Contrast this opinion with that of Mr Steele which has 
already been quoted 

In practical utility the Yivada Bhangarnava has superseded 
all the other digests oomposed or oompiled since the establishment 
of the British Indian Empire Although the work is reckoned 
a Bengal Digest, it is occasionally used by the followeis of the 
other sohools The legal doctrines, whioh have originated with 
the learned writer ot the Yivada Bhangarnava, are of oourse of 
no authority in the Bengal School, when they are opposed to 
the received tenets of the more approved and abler authors of the 
Bengal Digests The Hon’ble Louis Stuart Jackson, a Judge of 
Her Majesty’s High Court of Judicature at Fort William in Ben¬ 
gal, has made in his judgment m the well-known Unohastity Case, 
the following remarks on the author of the Yivada Bhangarnava — 
“ As to Jagannatha Tarkapanohanana, admitting fully his vast 
and noted erudition, I do not think he would be a safe guide 
for the Courts, on the strength of his own opinion, upon euoh a 
patter ”* 

The Yivada Bhangarnava supplements m a great degree the 
Daya Bhaga, Daya Tattwa and Daya Krama Sangraha in matters 

f' * 1 1 ■ ' , ” T ■ 

* Sutherland’s Weekly Reporter, Vol. XIX, p 405, 
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of luhentance, Partition and Succession The foimer supplies 
the deficiency of the latter works 

Owing to the premature death of Sir William Jones, which 
took place shortly after the compilation of the Yivada Bhangar- 
nava, an English translation of tne work from Ins pen did not 
see the light, though he had undertaken to render the veision, 
and prepared “ a mass of oxtremely ounous materials.” for an 
introductory discouise which he had intended to write out and 
prefix to the translation Ultimately Sir John Shore engaged the 
competent and eminent soholar Mr Henry Thomas Colebiooke in 
translating the Yivada Bhangarnava from the original into 
^English Accordingly Mr Colebrooke faithfully and satisfactorily 
discharged the duties of a translator Mr Colebrooke has lepro- 
duoed m his version of the Yivada Bhangarnava Sn William 
Jones* rendering of the Texts of Manu and other legislators cited 
m the Vivadainava Setu and also quoted by Jagannatha Tarka- 
panohanana With this exception the rest of the translation 
of the Yivada Bhangarnava, which is comparatively the greater 
portion, is the production of the learned translators pen 

The English translation of the Vivada Bhangarnava is com¬ 
monly called “ Colebrooke*s Digest of Hindu Law ” It was 
first published in four volumes at Calcutta m 1797, and again iu 
tluee volumes in London in 1801 The thud edition of the 
version was printed in two volumes at Madras m 1864 Its 
first two hundred pages are replete with explanatory and useful 
notes by a competent and experienced judioial officer specially 
engaged for the purpose of annotating the entire Digest But 
owing to the annotator’s want of leisure the remaing portion of 
the work was not annotated by him In 1874 the fourth edition 
of Mr Colebrooke’s Digest of Hindu law was re-printed from the 
third with a Memoir of his at Madras No speoial remark appears 
to have been made by Dr Goldstuoker on Mr Colebrooke’s trans¬ 
lation of the Vivada Bhangarnava In preparing the version, 
Mr Colebrooke tried his best to make it as literal as possible 
But the rendering of the same text oited m the Daya Bhaga of 
Jimuta Vahana, the Mitpkshara of Vynaneswara and the Yivada 
• 7 
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Bhangarnava of Jagannatha Tarkapanchanana, lias not consis¬ 
tently been made by Mr Colebrooke m many plaoes of his 
translations of the abovementioned original works 

Of the above descubed six Digests of Hindu Law the first 
three and the last one chiefly represent the Bengal School But 
the authority of the Daya Bhaga is undeniably paramount, and 
prevails over the other treatises on Iuhentanoe, Succession and 
Partition reoognized m the School of Bengal m oase of palpable 
contradiction Preference is, however, sometimes given to the 
Daya Krama Sangraha even over the Daya Bhaga for supplying 
in a great measure its deficiencies, and for illustrating oopiously 
its principles Where the Daya Krama Sangraha may be found 
deficient m ordaining special rules of succession, the doo- 

to 

trine of funeral cakes propounded by Jimuta Yahana and followed 
by his votaries forms the essential rule of guide, which should 
invariably be followed m the administration of the Bengal 
law As regards the Law of Contracts the Bengal Sohool gives 
preference to the Yivada Bhangarnava over the Digests treating 
of the said law m ourrenoy in the schoool 

The writers, whose opinions are generally cited for confirma¬ 
tion or correction by the approved authors of the current Bengal 
Digests, m addition to the Text-Books, Commentaries, and 
dominant Digests of the other schools, are Bala Bupa Baloka, 
Bhoja Deva alias Dhareshwara, Dikshita Goyi Chandra Gbrahesh- 
wara, Han Hara, Jitendnya, Muran Misra, Sri Kara Misra, 
Udyota, Yishwa Bupa and many others, whose works are not 
reckoned as the immediate authorities of any particular sohool 
Besides the pnneipal Digests which have been desonbed be¬ 
fore as the direct authorities of the Sohool of Bengal, the 
undermentioned treatises, thongh known to its followers, are 
rarely referred to in the administration of the Bengal law of 
Inhentanoe and Partition 

Boma Natha Yidyavaohaspati, a commentator on Jimuta 
Yahana, composed a treatise on Inheritance under the title of 
Daya Bahasya or Sunti Batnavali which has previously been 
mentioned. Thu work u one of me^it, but it tends to render 
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the uncertainty of the law on some important and material ques¬ 
tions of frequent occurrence It differs on some principal points 
from the Daya Bhaga and Daya Tattwa, Sri Kara Bhatta- 
charya wrote on the subject of Inhentanoe a traot entitled 
Daya Nirnaya according to the dootnnes of the Bengal School 
This treatise is little more than an abridged edition of the 
Daya Bhaga Mr Colebiooke mentions Sn Kara Bhatta- 
oharya as the writer of the Daya Nirnaya But William 
H Morley ascribes the authorship of the work to Yaohaspatr 
Bhattacharya This difference of naming the author of the Daya 
Nirnaya is indeed striking, and cannot be settled without a stnofc 
examination of the several manuscript copies of the work Mr 
II T Colebrooke, whose knowledge of Sanskrit law-litera¬ 
ture, and whose collection of the original Hindu law books are 
particularly known to every Anglo-Sanskrit scholar, has person¬ 
ally seen the Daya Nirnaya at the time of the noticing it m the 
preface to his English translations of the Daya Bhaga and 
Mitakdiara, and has given out without any hesitation the name 
of Sn Kara Bhattaoharya as the author of the Daya Nirnaya 
The same learned scholar, m speaking of Yaohaspati Bhatta¬ 
oharya m the preface to the English translation of the Yivada 
Bhangarnava, does not say any thing about his authorship of the 
Daya Nirnaya But Mr W H Morley, who was not a Sans¬ 
krit scholar, and whose information of Hindu law was not 
derived from any original source, gave out the name of Vaohas- 
pati Bhattacharya as the writer of the Daya Nirnaya without 
making any reference to the source from whioh the information 
on the authorship of the treatise was drawn Moreover, Mr. 
Morley, who has mainly drawn his information of Hindu law 
from the writings of Mr Colebrooke, oannot be safely relied 
upon m case of palpable contradiction with the latter The 
manusonpt oopies of the Daya Nirnaya, however, read Sri Kara 
Bhattaoharya as the author of the work 

Vaohaspati Bhattaoharya is the author of the Dwait Nirnaya, 
a work on law generally He is cited by the learned writer of 
the Yivada Bhangarnava as his venerable grand-father Tho 
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Vyavastharnava, spoken of by Su William Hay Maonaghten 
as one of the authorities of the Bengal Law without any fur¬ 
ther desonption, is not used as a woik of referenoe on the 
Hindu Law as ourrent m the School of Bengal No edition of 
the Sanskrit Text of any of the immediately preceding four works 
or translation of it into any language has over appeared 

A few more treatises on law, which have been alluded to by 
the writers of the reoent Bengal Digests, and aie sometimes con¬ 
sulted by the native lawyers of the Bengal Sohool, will presently 
be notioed They are, in general, neither published nor rendered 
into any language Amruddha Bhatta wrote under the little of 
Hara Lata a treatise on general law Bhava Dova Bhatta alias 
Bala Balabhi Bhujanga composed a legal traot entitled Yyava- 
hara Kala 

Helayadha, son of the illustrious lexicographer Dhananjaya, 
wSb the spiritual preoeptor of Lakshmana Sena, King of Bengal 
He is said to be a descendant of Bhatta Naiayana, one of the 
five Yedantists sent by the Raja of Kanouj to Adisura at his 
request, and the well known writer of the Sanskrit diama called 
Yem Sanhaia nelayudha flourished more than seven hundred 
years ago Of his compositions on sundry subjects a treatise on 
the Administration of Justioe is well known Under the direction 
of Govmda Chandra, King of Kasi, two treatises entitled Govmd- 
arnava and Kalpa Taru, were respectively written by Nara Smha, 
son of Rama Chandra, the distinguished grammarian and philo¬ 
sopher, and by Lakshmi Dhara Both Nava Smha and Lakshmi 
Dhara are also tho authors of tracts on Administrative Justioe 
Since the British Empire was established m India five addi¬ 
tional compilations of the Bengal Law made their appearance 
They are geneially deficient A collection of opinions, compiled 
in Bongali by Lakshmi Narayana Nyaylankara, from the original 
Daya Bhaga and others, with the authorities of Manu and other 
holy sages, was published under the title of Yyavastha Sangraha 
at Caloutta in 1827 It is one of the works patronised by the 
Bengal Government The Yyavahara Ratnamala of Lakshmi 
Narayana Nyayalankara has been written m Bengali m the form 
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of a oateohism It notices succxnotly the Law of Inheritance ac¬ 
cording to the tenets of the Daya Bhaga as contrasted with 
those of the Mitakshara It also oontams a short chapter on the 
Law of Adoption The principles treated of in the treatise are 
all supported by citations fiom the original works of established 
authority The tract was printed at Caloutta m 1830 Under 
the patronage of the Bengal Government Rama Jeevana Tarka- 
lankara compiled a work entitled Yyavastha Sangraha oontainmg 
a collection of opinions fiom the thirty-six original books to¬ 
gether with the authorities of Manu and other Rishis The com¬ 
pilation was published at Caloutta m 1827 Ganga Kishore 
Bhattacharjya of Bhahona is tho oompiler of a Bengali treatise 
on Inheritance, Impurity and Expiation The topios have lmper- 
feotly and superficially been dealt with A concise Bengali pam¬ 
phlet corapilod by Abhoya Charana Tarkapanchanana, a famous 
logician, gives only the abstract principles of the Daya Bhaga 
The Dattaka Chandnka is a short traot on Adoption Its 
authorship has been attributed to Kureia, Devananda Bliatta and 
Raghu Mam Vidvabushana severally Both the printed editions 
and the manusonpt oopies of the Dattaka Chandnka give at 
the end the name of Kurera only as the author of the woik. 
Aooordmg to Mr J C C Sutherland and other European 
scholars, the Dattaka Chandnka is the composition of Devananda 
Bhatta, a learned lawyer of Southern India, and the famous 
author of the Smriti Chandnka Of all the Sansknt soholars of 
Europe, Mr J C C Sutherland was the first to inform the 
legal public of Devananda Bhatta’s authorship of the Dattaka 
Chandnka This information appears to have been drawn by 
Mr Sutherland from a cursory perusal of the opening verse of 
the Dattaka Chandnka The verse as translated into English by 
Mr Sutherland runs thus — u By the favor of Chandrikala, the 
Dattaka Chandnka, the dispeller of the doubt arising from what 
wa9 not propounded in the Chandnka, is compiled ” In his note to 
the word Chandnka ooourrmg m the translation the translator 
alludes to “ Smriti Chandnka, a celebrated treatise on judicature ” 
Again, the translator,* in his note to the English translation 
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of the Peroration of the Dattaka Chandnka, makes the following’ 
remarks —“The printed oopy, as well as mauusonpts read Kuvera 
As however the author avows himself to be the writer of the 
Smnti Oandnka, which is known as the production of Deva- 
nandaBhatta, this name m the translation has been substi¬ 
tuted ” How far Mr Sutherland has been justified to draw from 
the introductory verse of the Dattaka Chandnka, the inference 
of its writer’s avowal of Lis being the author of the Smnti Chan- 
dnka is an important question for consideration An inquiry into 
the propriety or impropriety of Mi Sutherland’s remarks, which 
have been quoted above, necessarily suggests two points of 
importance for consideration —1 Whether the author of the 
Dattaka Chandnka really avows himself as the writer of the 
(Smnti) Chandnka P 2 Is the "Chandnka spoken of in the 
introductory verse of the Dattaka Chandnka the same as the 
Srariti Chandnka of which Devananda Bhatta is the oelebratod 
author P With reference to the first point it must be remarked that 
there is nothing in the opening verse of the Dattaka Chandnka 
to present any indication of this treatise and the Chandnka as 
the productions of one and the same writer It cannot reason¬ 
ably be concluded from the fact of the composition of the Dattaka 
Chandnka for the removal of the doubt originating from what 
has not been discussed in the Chandnka that the writer of the 
former is the author of the latter Moreover, it is not usual 
with any wnter, European or Indian, to write on a subject whioh 
has not been fully or at all dwelt upon m any previous treatise 
written by another As regards the seoond point it may be ob¬ 
served that the Chandnka alluded to in the introductory verse 
of the Dattaka Chandnka is the Smnti Chandnka, for it has 
been the practice with Sanskrit writers to allude to a work often 
by its partial title Had the author of the Datttaka Chandnka 
avowed himself to be the writer of the Smnti Chandnka, there 
would have been some indication of the fact m the opening verse 
of the former The peroration of the Dattaka Chandnka would 
have also mentioned the name of Devananda Bhatta instead of 
that of Kuvera 
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No other Sanskrit scholar than Mr J 0 0 Sutherland has 
assigned any reason whatever for the authorship of the Dattaka 
Chandnka by Devananda Bhatta But they have most likely 
acquiesced in the remarks of Mr Sutherland already oited 

Many Bengali Pandits are of opinion that the Dattaka 
Chandnka has been wntten by Raghu Mam Yidyabhushana, 
spiritual preceptor of the Knshnanagara royal family, and a 
contemporary of Jagannatha Taikapanohanana, the illustrious 
compiler of the Yivada Bhangamava Raghu Mam Yidyabhu- 
sliana was distinguished for his literary attainments He is said 
to have helped Mr Henry Thomas Colebrooke, whilo preparing 
the English translations of the Daya Bhaga and Mitakshara 
The reason assigned by the Pandits m support of their opinion 
is the formation of the name of Raghu Mam by the consecutive 
junction of the fiist and last letters of the first and second lines 
of the concluding verse of the original Dattaka Chandnka 
The assertion of the Pandits regaidmg the composition of 
the Dattaka Chandnka by Rughu Mam Vidya Bhushana is 
questionable on two grounds —1 That the name of the author 
of the Dattaka Chandnka is evident from tho work itself 2 
That citations fiom the Dattaka Chandnka appear in the treatises 
wntten long before Rughu Mam flownshed Pandit Bharat Chan¬ 
dra Shiromani, who has already been notioed as the learned editor 
of an exellent edition of the Daya Bhaga and its six commen¬ 
taries, wrote on the Text of the Datyaka Chandnka a commentary 
entitled Bala Sanbodlimi 

Nanda Pandifca, the erudite writer of the Yaijayanti notioed 
under the head of Commentaries, oomposed the Dattaka Mimansa, 
which is oonjeotured to have been based on the Dattaka Chan¬ 
dnka The former is evidently oonfined to the argumentative 
discussion of the topic of Affiliation The extravagance of the 
author’s logical pretensions has rendered the treatise tedious, 
and oaused his reasonings always prolix The stylo is not free 
from frequent obsourity Notwithstanding these defeots the 
work has been, on the whole, ably wntten 

“ The Dattaka Mmvmsa,” aays Mr J C.0 Sutherland, “ is 
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the most oelebrated work extant on the Hindu Law of Adoption ” 
Mr H T Colebrooke thus speaks of the Dattaka Mimansa in his 
letter to Sir John Royds —“The Dattaka Mimansa is no doubt the 
best treatise on Hindu Adoption ” Sir T A Strange is of opinion 
that the Dattaka Mimansa is “ the standard treatise on the 
Law of Adoption,” and is “the highest authority upon the subject 
of Adoption ” In the oase of Ruugama vt s Atohama, the Lords 
of the Judicial Committe of Hei Majesty’s Privy Council, 
observed on the Dattaka Chandnka as follows —“ We think 
that these tieatises are more distinct than the work of Jagannatha, 
they are written on the particular subject of adoption They 
enjoy, as we understand, the hightest reputation throughout India, 
and their weight is strong against a second adoption ’ A 
commentary on the Toxt of the Dattaka Mimansa was wntlen 
joy Pandit Bharat Chandra Shiromani, the commentator on tne 
Dattaka Chandnkx, under the title of Bala Bibodhim Both the 
original Texts of the Dattaka Mimansa and Dattaka Chandnka 
were published m Devanagan character at Calcutta 1817 Tne 
Sanskrit Texts of the Dattaka Mimansa and Dittaka Chandnka,, 
together with their lospective commentaries, which have been 
just now noticed, were edited by Pandit Bharat Chandra Shiro¬ 
mani, and printed m Bengali character at Calcutta in 1857 At 
the close of each original work an account of the purport of 
its contents has been written m Bengali In 1819 Mi J C 
C Sutherland, late of the Bengal Civil Service, translated fiom 
Sanskrit into English the Dattaka Mimansa and the Dattaka 
Chandrika The translator was the worthy nephew of Mr 
Henry Thomas Colebrooke, and ennohed the translation with 
many elucidatory and illustrative foot notes The version is 
preceded by a piefaoe, whioh briefly notices the two treatises 
on adoption and their respective authors, and followed by a 
general summary of the Law of Adoption as given m the said 
two works The summary has been added with the view of 
showing the diflerenoe between the two treatises on points of 
the law, and how they may be affirmed or controverted by other 
authorities The translation of the Dattaka Mimansa is, however, 
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in many places, not free from the obsounty ol the oiigmal 
treatise, but it has been rendered more intelligible by the intro¬ 
duction of occasional notes A faithful English translation of 
Pandit Bharat Chandra Shiromani’s edition of the Dattaka 
Mimansa and Dattaka Chandnka together with their commen¬ 
taries will be more useful to the legal publio than Mr Suther¬ 
land’s version of the two treatises only Mr Sutherland’s trans¬ 
lation of the Dattaka Mimansa and Dattaka Clyradrika was 
published at Caloutta in 1821, and reprinted at Madras in 1825 
It is also embodied in Mr Stokes’ collection of Hindu Law 
Books published at Madras m 1865, Babu Kishen Xishore 
Ghose, the late senior Government Pleader of the Calcutta 
High Court, edited Mr Sutherland’s version of the Dattaka 
Mimansa and Dattaka Chandnka with a short introduction 
and an appendix containing a digest of reported cases relating 
to the Hindu law of Adoption This edition was issued at Cal¬ 
outta m 1865 Its utility for practical purposes cannot be denied 
The Synopsis or General Summary of the Hindu Law ol Adop¬ 
tion, by Mr J C C Sutherland, appended to his translation 
ol tho Dattaka Mimansa and Dattaka Chandnka, was separately 
printed at Madras m 1870 In 1844 Monsieui G Cnamue, the 
Fiench translator of Law of Inheritance from the Sans ki it Mita- 
kshara of Vijnaneshwara, rendored tho Toxt of the Dattaka 
Chandnka from Sansknt into French The version was printed 
at Pans An Urdu translation of the Texts of the Dattaka 
Chandnka and Dattaka Mimansa was published at Caloutta 
The doctrines of the Dattaka Chandnka and Dattaka Mi¬ 
mansa are equally respeoted by the followers of the Bengal School, 
but where they differ, the former is preferred to the latter 
Mr William H Morley is wrong m observing that in matters 
of adoption preference is given to the Dattaka Mimansa over the 
Dattaka Chandnka m Bengal Besides the Dattaka Chandnka 
and the Dattaka Mimansa, there are the Dattaka Nirnaya, Dat¬ 
taka Tiloka, Dattaka Siddhanta Manjan, Dattaka Darpana, Dat¬ 
taka Kaumudi, Dattaka Didhiti and Dattaka Shiromani These 
seven treatises are general Digests of the Hindu Law of Adoption 
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The Dattaka Nnnaja is a compilation of the Texts of Ike 
anoient Hindu legislatois and other writers on the topic of 
Adoption with necessary expositions by Sri Natha Bhatta, a cele¬ 
brated Pandit of Bengal It is a concise and lucid tract on the 
law of Affiliation Its text has neither been wholly published nor 
has its English translation by Mr Blaoquier, Interpreter to the 
late Supreme Court of Calcutta, been ever printed separately But 
Macnaghten made use of the version in treating of the subject of 
Adoption in his treatise styled Considerations on Hindu Law 
Bhova Deva Bhatta and Rama Krishna Bhatta are the res¬ 
pective writers of the Dattaka Tiloka and Dattaka Siddhanta 
Manjan The Dattaka Shiromam is a very recent work on the 
Hindu Law of Adoption by Pandit Bharat Chandra Shiromam, 
the learned editor and oommentator of the Dattaka Mimansa and 
Dattaka Chandrika It has evidently reoeived its title fiom that 
of the writer, and contains extracts from the Dattaka Nirnaya, 
Dattaka Tilaka, Dattaka Siddhanta Manjan, Dattaka Darpana 
Dattaka Kauraudi and Dattaka Didhiti Under the auspioes of 
the late Honorable Prosonno Coomar Tagore, C S I, the work 
was published at Calcutta The Dattaka Siromani is an excellent 
Digest of Adoption 
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The Kayaniha Ethnology , Being an cnquiiy into the ongin of the 
Clutiaguptavansi and Chandiasenavansi Rajasthan Compiled by Munsln 
Kali Prasad, Srivastava Dusie Lucknow American Methodist Mission 
Press, 1877 

The object of this pamphlet is to show that the Kayasthas, 
or the Writer caste, are not Sudras but of Kshatnya ongm 
The writer has brought together a mass of irrelevant matter 
whioh does not help him m the least in making his position good 
He has produced testimonies from the Rev Mr Sheinng, Sir 
George Campbell, Mr Aithur Steele, Mr Bates, and otheis 
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But what are their testimonies worth on such a subject ? The 
only two passages from the saored books whioh seem to boar upon 
the point are, one from the Padma Purana, and the other from 
the Skanda Purana But both these Puranas are modern, their 
testimonies, therefore, are not of much consequence But even gran¬ 
ting that those Puranas are authoritative, how far do they go? We 
loarn from them that Chitragupta and Chandra Sena were Ksha- 
tnyas, and that thoir descendants are Kayasthas But surely all 
the Kayasthas of India are not the descendants of those two Ksha- 
tnya ohiefs It is admitted that there are other sorts of Kayas¬ 
thas , what about them ? They oannot be of Kshatnya origin 
We doubt, however, whether any Kayasthas are the descendants 
of Chitragupta, the passage in the Skanda Purana leaves the 
impression on the mind, not that the Kayasthas are descendants 
of Chitragupta, but that the name Kayastha , that is, residing in 
the body , was a personal designation conferred by Parasu Rama 
on Chitragupta, as being a Kshatnya, and therefore oreated from 
the body of Brahma The author, we see, is a Yakil of the Judi¬ 
cial Commissioner’s Court in Oudh j but we doubt whether the 
evidenoe he has adduoed in favour of the Kshatnya origin of the 
Kayasthas will pass muster in any oourt of justioe, 


We are glad to learn from the “ Sixteenth Annual Report of 
the Uttarpara Hitakan Sabha for 1878-79 ” that that Sooiety is 
beoommg more and more useful every year We wish for it 
what Father Paul wished for his oountry —Esto perpetna. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OP EDUCATED NATIVES * 

[By Pcaiy Mohuu Mukkci joa, 4La , B L., of Ultirapara] 

Tho demand for eduoation m this Country has gradually 
increased so enormously, and the earnest endeavours of Govern¬ 
ment, backed by its liberal, I may say, profuso support, have 
resulted in so wide a dissemination of it among all classes of the 
community, that thoughtful men have begun to regard the move¬ 
ment as one of very serious importance, serious for good or fox 
evil Not only have colleges and sohools sprung up m the most 
remote and unpromising parts of the country, and evon rural 
communities been provided with numberless primary sohools and 
patshalae, but the students who receivo oduoation in these insti¬ 
tutions are innumerable. The students who go up for the 
University Entranco examination aro a small fi action of those 
who actually roceive the benefits of education in this oountry, 
yet it was observed by Sir Henry Sumnei Maine a few years ago 
that, judgod by the number of students who oompeted at the 
annual examinations and the number who passed examination m 
degrees, tho suooess of the Calcutta University was unprecedented 
m the history of university eduoation This result might well 
have been anticipated In a country, where soivice under the 
ruling power has been all along looked upon as the only means 
by whioh those who are above or below manual labor can earn a 
livelihood, and peihaps rise to opulenoe and renown, it is no 
wdfeder that people from all sections of the community should 
have vied with one another to give their boys an eduoation which 


*A piper read at the Jlooghly Institute on June 6th 1879 
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would servo as a passport to Government servioo The induce¬ 
ment became strongor as the field for the employment of native 
talent became largor, until at last, as will presently be seen, the 
supply has greatly exceeded the demand It was as clerks m 
publio offices that natives, who had learned to read and write 
English, first got employment under Government Their sober 
habits, their blind obedience to superior authority, their love of 
routine woyk, and their disgust for bodily movement, all com¬ 
bined to make them most desirable clorks, while their genius for 
the manipulation of figuro*?, aid thoir knowledge of a system of 
arithmetic superior in all respects to the English, at once rendered 
their services of incalculable value m the department of aooounts. 

The intelligence of the peoplo-, and their extraordinary apti¬ 
tude to learn whatever was taught them, soon mado it clear that 
they were fitted for more responsible offices The ignorance of 
the rulers of the language of the country and of the manners, 
customs and institutions of the people, also rendered it necossary 
that the subordinate judicial servioe should be thrown open to 
them The gentlemen who first held offioe as Moonsiffs must 
have found it, however, neither a dignified nor a paying appoint¬ 
ment Their own remuneration, the cost of establishment and 
stationery, depended upon the amount of institution fees, and they 
themselves were liable to suits for damages and also to orimmal 
prosecutions at the mstanoe of suitors “ for oppressive and un¬ 
warranted exercise of authority” It was m 1831 that the 
aggregate pay of a Moopsiff and of his establishment was fixed 
at Rs 100 a month, and an allowance of Rs 10 was sanctioned 
for stationery But power however ciroumsonbed, and pay how¬ 
ever small and precarious, must have been heartily acceptable to 
gentlemen who had not to pass through any ordeal whatever m 
order to enter the judioial servioe No examination of candidates 
for Moonsiffships was instituted till 1840, after whioh year the 
fudges, who had the appointment of Moonsiffe m their hands, 
satisfied themselves that the candidates possessed some knowledge 
of thp laws admmistered and of the procedure followed m the 
courts, before they deolared them eligible for Moonsiffships Dm- 
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sional Committees for the examination of candidates for Moon- 
siffships were appointed in 1846, and sinoe then the qualification 
tost has not only^beeu immeasurably raised, but the status of 
native judicial officers has been placed on a more satisfactory 
basis, and their marked and tried ability has been recognised with 
a promptitude and rewarded with a liberality whieh refleot equal 
honor on the rulers and the ruled 

Although the progress of educated natives m tJio Subordi¬ 
nate Executive Service has not been equally remarkable, the 
services ronderod by them m this branoh of the public servioe 
have boon no less important When m 1833 the Government 
of Lord W Bentinok enacted “ that natives of rospeotability 
should be employed m more important trusts connected with the 
revenue administrationthe Deputy Collectors, then for the first 
time appointed, were placod m much the same high positions 
whioh they enjoy, and were vested with muoh the same functions 
m relation to the exeoutive head of the distnot whioh they per¬ 
form at present The appointments were from their very crea¬ 
tion regarded as prize appointments, and given to the piok of 
eduoated natives In no sphere have Natives shown greater 
administrative ability, or greater honesty and fidelity, m the 
discharge of high and responsible duties, or have their semoes 
been oi greater value to the state, than m tho Subordinate Execu¬ 
tive Service, 

Along with tho progress of the judioiol servioe, and perhaps 
a few steps m advance of it, the native bar has gradually risen 
from a singularly msignifieant position to one of no inconsider¬ 
able power and importance m the state In the early Regulations 
the Vakeels always appear side by side with the ministerial officers 
Of the Courts, and are nowhere treated with a greater consider¬ 
ation They were to all intents and purposes regarded as officers 
of the Courts, and their appointment and dismissal were entirely 
in the hands of the Judges They were paid by a narrow soalo 
of fees, and they were compelled to refund to their clients fee* 
received by them whenever oases were remanded by a higher 
Court for rotnol. Even their oonduot at home was not seouro 
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from sorutmy A Vakeel was liable to bo dismissed among other 
grounds for profligacy m private life, and for taking money or 
presents in addition to authorised fees How'such a bar rose to 
a height of forensio ability whioh led Sir Barnes Peaeook to 
compare a section of it to the bar of Westminster Hall, and Sir 
James Stephen to deplore the anomaly whioh existed in this 
country of a bar moro learned than the bench, is an interesting 
study, which may well form the subject of a separate paper 

It was not howovei m the arena of the Court-house alono 
that natives fust won thoir spurs as men who could vie with the 
people of any other country m feats of intellectual power The 
proficiency they aoquired m medical scienoe and m the healing 
art, soon after the establishment of the Medioal Collego, is woll 
known In spite of early and deep-rooted prejudices numbers of 
students gradually flookod to master the principles of medicine 
and the auxiliary sciences, and, while they in later years soattored 
the blessings of a progressive soienoe throughout tho country, 
they at the same time were by the very nature of their vocation 
the foremost men to dispel prejudice and superstition, and to im¬ 
press on the mass of their ignorant countrymen tho grandeur of 
the power which science has plaoed in the hands of the English 
people^ 

In later years the theory and practice of Civil Enginenng 
gave soope to the ambition of not a few eduoated natives, and 
their success in this has been as brilliant as m any other pro¬ 
fession 

The number of natives to whom the eduoation service has 
given employment is not inconsiderable Thousands ore engaged 
m the work, but inasmuch as the province of education is yet 
but imperfectly defined, and various oiroumstanoes have oombined 
m this oountry to restrict to mere instruction the whole aim and 
scope of eduoation, it remains yet to be seen whether natives 
would ever make good teachers In the long roll, however, of 
our professors and teaohers, and of those engaged in the work of 
inspection and superintendence, we have men who for learning 
and erudition would do honor to any oountry 
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Literature as a profession scarcely pays m this country, and 
it is therefore no wonder that few among those who are able to 
write, and whose Writings are likely to be welcomed as valuable 
contributions to Anglo-Indian literature, are induced to devote 
their time and energy to writing books and newspapers Tho 
highest tribute of praise has been paid to the productions of 
native gentlemen m arohooology, travels, law, and even in that 
most difficult spocies of composition in a foreign language, the 
delineation of home-hfo and character Some of the contributions 
to tho vernaoular literature aro no loss entitled to tho gratitude 
of the country, but it is cortamly no matter for felicitation that, 
neither tho demand nor tho supply of good works in the verna¬ 
cular of the country, is at all commensurate to tho extent and 
dogroo to which the peoplo havo roaped tho benefits of education 
With the nso and progress of civilisod institutions, and tho 
gradual expansion of tho differont spheres whioh give remunera¬ 
tive employment to oduoated men, thero has been a more than 
proportionate extension of the spheio of education But whilo 
thero is and must necossanly he a limit to the domand for edu¬ 
cated men, tho name of thoso who are candidates foi employment 
as olerks, assistants, accountants, Moonsiffs and Deputy Collootors, 
and of those who aro aspirants for succoss m the mdopondont 
professions, is legion Tho condition of thoso unomployed young 
men who have learned enough English to qualify thorn for olerk- 
ships, and to disqualify them for everything olse, is truly pitiable 
What with anxious enquiries about vacancies iu public and mer¬ 
cantile offices, what with hankering and solicitations for patron¬ 
age and recommendations to men m powoi, what with re¬ 
peated disappointments and repulses, their life is a life of sore 
trial and misery The large number of graduates who havo 
taken degieos m law m the hope of entering the judioial service, 
or seounng for themselves a successful oareer in the porfossion, 
are m no better plight Gentlemen by education, they keenly 
feel the loss of time and energy to which they are compelled to 
submit tliomselves in the prime of lifo m a vain soaroh after 
monoy, while their counJtiymon have sometimes the occasion to 
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feel the truth of Sir W Scott’s observation, that u law is like a 
poison, it is much more easy to use it as a quack does than to 
learn to apply it like a physician ” Now graduates in mediome 
are not m such absolute want of work as new graduatos m law 
So long as piopeity will be hold, as it is held in this country, 
more valuable than life, there will bo no lack of encouragement 
to young doctors Persons, who hesitate to employ any but a 
Vakeel of tried abilities to proseouto or defend a suit for a biga 
of land, will not feol the slightest dread to avail themselves of 
olioap medical aid The number of licensed and unlicensed 
medical practitioners is indeed too largo for tho good of the coun¬ 
try Sir Henry Sumner Maine was perhaps right whon he said, 

that every new accession of strength to the legal profession 

«• 

gave a healthier tone to society, but there could bo but one opi¬ 
nion as to the consequences to a country having more doctors 
than it wanted “ In tbo multitude of eounsol thoro is safety, 
but,” said Sir Walter Italogh to Queen Elizabeth, “ the safety 
is for tho physicians and not for the patient ” 

The young men who have been thus thrown adrift on society 
are in most cases the hopes of their families It is for their 
education that their parents and guardians havo sacrificed the 
oomforts and even the conveniences of life, it is for thorn 
that they have undergone privations which only a Hindu 
father and a Hindu mother can undergo for tho sake of 
their childron , and it is to them that they looked up not only 
for the maintenance of their families, but also for the realisa¬ 
tion of their long-cherished dreams of riches and elevation m 
the sooial scale Too late have they found that those hopes 
were raised only to be dissipated Too late has the oonviotion 
gamed upon them that, if the money which they spent in the 
education of their boys had been laid by, it might havo 
given them a fair start in life in some industry, trade or 
oooupation, and enabled them to beoome useful members of their 
families and of sooiety The desire of every parent, who oan afford 
the oost, to give a liberal education to his boy, has ealled into 
existence a largo number of young men .who not only soe before 
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them no way whatever to oarn a livelihood, hut who have imbibed 
by training and association ideas of life and comfort which can¬ 
not be realised, whose senso of fancied superiority has produoed a 
peroeptible estrangement not only from their ignorant country¬ 
men, but also m their family relations, and m whom the destruc¬ 
tion of all religious faith has not only prevented the formation 
of a definite aim m life but has robbed life of that element with¬ 
out which, to quote the dictum of Carlyle, “ no man and no 
nation can be groat ” This outcome of a reaction m Hindu 
society, which has led people to mock at all distinctions of oaste, 
wealth aud lineage which had enthralled them for centuries, and 
to compete with ono another for asoendancy under the new con¬ 
dition of affairs, was inevitable, but it is nevertheless to be de¬ 
plored that it has brought about a state of things whioh is as 
unhappy as it is remarkable In no other oountry peikaps is the 
system of education similar to that pursued m this Nowhere 
olso is it the endeavour of every parent to givo a thorough liber¬ 
al education to his boy, and to tram him in such a manner as will 
enable him to fill the highest officos in the state Even m en- 
lightonod England, by far the largest number of boys have nover 
a oopy of Shakespero or Milton placed in their hands, so soon as 
they have learned to road and write, and sometimos beforo thoy 
have acquired that little qualification, they aro made to serve ap¬ 
prentice m the industry, trado or occupation which is to be the 
business of their lives It is a system of education which recog¬ 
nises the aotual wants of sooiety and does not therefore disturb 
its harmony. They alone receive a liberal education who intend 
to take a part m the administration of the country, or to enter 
the ranks of her civil or military servioe, or to beoome numbers 
of ono of the learned professions In this oountry, however, 
the condition of no boy is deemed too low, or his natural parts 
too unpromising, but that he is expeoted some day to adorn the 
bench of the High Court, or to assist the Yioeroy in the delibera¬ 
tions of His Excellency’s Council The sooner we educate our¬ 
selves to a full and thorough compiehension of the prosent 
position of affairs the better for us aud for our children More 
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than 200 years ago, wlion English noblemen wore content with 
making oross-marks m the place of signatures, and whou training 
m arms formed tho principal item in the education of the Eng¬ 
lishman, Lord Bacon remarked, “ It was sorvants, shepherds, 
apprentices that were wanted, there were already too many schol¬ 
ars ” How much moie truly does the remaik apply to this 
country, whcio tho gioatest number of unemployed persons be¬ 
long to the educated classos What is most wanted is, that wo 
should have moie lowly thoughts, and that we should endeavour 
to rouse ouisolves ind louse our neighbours to tako a part in tho 
great work of developing the matenal resoureos of tho country, 
and compelling nature and art to yield to mdustiy and intellec¬ 
tual culture tho tribute which is doniod by man 

Tho land presents an mexhaustiblo sourco of leproductivo 
labor Our system of agriculture is so rudo, tho moans of irriga¬ 
tion and drainago within the reaoh of tho ryots aio so dofoctivo, 
tho means and appliances tor rostoimg fortility and vigor to a 
soil which has been impoverished by cultivation aro so imperfect¬ 
ly understood, tho ryots have so gieat a supeistitious repugnance 
to all ohange, they aro so apathetio m the matter of tho degener¬ 
acy of cattle, and the smallnoss of their holdings presents so 
serious au obstaclo to all progress, that theio is a wido opening for 
tho improvement of agnculturo Nothiug will more benefit the 
country, or moro handsomely repay the employment of oapital 
and labor, than efforts mado foi the romoval of these evils It 
remains for educated mon to oonveit the small and scattered 
holdings, owned by a class of men who live in a stato of ohiomo 
indebtedness to tho Mahajun or the landholder, to moderate sizod 
farms, and thus not onh to solvo the problem which legislators 
have vainly striven to solve, but also to snatch from tho grasp of 
fortune competence, perhaps also wealth, for thomsolves and their 
families 

No less promising is the field of manufactuio The natural 
resources of the oouutry offer facilities whioh fow countries pos¬ 
sess for the manufacture of articlos requued for daily use and 
comfort It is a standing shamo to the nation, that our raw pro- 
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duce and stuffs are exported to foreign countries for manufacture 
and imported back for our consumption We can not be too for¬ 
ward to blot it out from our national character Organised labor 
and joint stook operation have done wonders m other countries, 
and no reason can be assigned why they should not bo equally 
successful,in this 

A largo section of our community is connected with our 
inland tiade, but no one will deny that we are yet fai from 
being great as a trading nation The seciet of our want 
of success lies m our character There is little hope of our 
prosperity m trade so long as educated men will look down 
upon it as a low occupation, and content themselves with 
entrusting it to the care of those who, with rare exooptions, want 
those elements of character which are essential to success, namely, 
honesty of dealing and confidence in one another It is for 
educated natives to show to their oountrymen that honesty is 
wisdom as well as virtue 

Tho spheies of life which are still open to educated natives 
are therefore sufficiently wido and varied, but they point to 
the nocessity of a material change m our system of education 
The system which obtains at present should be oonfined to tho 
training of those few who aspire to appointments of high trust 
m the stato, or to bocome members of the learned professions 
We have alioady too bitter an experience of the effect of such 
education on the mass of Hindu boys to wish for its further 
spread and progress It is high time that teohnioal instiuotion 
in the different arts and industries should m a great measure 
supersede literary education, and that we should no longer close 
our eyes to the fact that, m allowing o T boys to drift along the 
ourrent of an aimless education, we are not subserving the best 
interosts of those to whom we are bound by tios of deep affection 
and duty 
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In a recent member oi the Lucknow Witness there appeared 
a remarkable letter under the mellifluous signature of Anti-C/nm- 
ney Pot , jn which tho writer, who is evidently an A E Metho¬ 
dist, describes tho manner in which the Holy Ghost convinced 
him of the sinfulness of the practice of smoking As not a few 
Christians are guilty of that besetting sm of the day, I feel it my 
duty to relate, for the benefit of the Christian roaders of tho 
Bengal Magazine , the experiences of the pious correspondent of 
the Lucknow paper 

Anti-Chimney Pot was “ an habitual smoker for many years,” 
but “ for several yoars bofore I gave up the practice my con¬ 
science plainly indicated to me, m its own peculiar way, that it 
was polluting and unbecoming a “ temple of the living God ” ” 
It is a thousand pities that the devout letter-writer has not 
fully described tho piooess, the “ peculiar way,” in which his con¬ 
science was exercised on the subject of smoking, as the omission 
has deprived the Christian Churoh of the knowledge of a deeply 
interesting psychological process, which might have greatly con¬ 
tributed to ghostly edification But happily we are not left 
entirely to grope in tho dark The valuable parenthetioal 
remark—“(See II Cor VI 16)”—gives us a glimpse of that 
psychological process and of the basis on which it is grounded 
The verse alluded to runs thus —“ And what agreement 
hath the temple of God with idols? For ye are the temple 
of the living God, as God hath said, “ I will dwell m them, 
and walk m them, and I will be their God, and they shall 
be my people ” ” It is not of course meant that the Apostle 
Paul refers in that verse to smoking, but Anti-Chimney Pot 
felt that, as he was a ‘ temple of living God ’ he could not with 
any deoenoy indulge m tho “ polluting ” praotioe of smoking, 
especially as tho fumes of tobacoo could not emit a smell of 
sweet savour sufficiently grateful to the nostrils of tho divinity 
seated within the temple 
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By the way I may remark, that our spiritual friend of the 
Anti-Chimney Pot must have smoked very bad oheroots, probably 
those manufactured at Domtuli in Caloutta which give out an 
offensive smell when smoked, and that he must have been in the 
habit of spitting while smoking, otherwise it is difficult to under¬ 
stand win he should call smoking a “ polluting ” practice, for if 
ho had smoked a real Havana or Manilla, so far from feeling 
himself polluted, he would have felt a delioious aroma diffused 
through the “ temple ” of his body But howsoever this might 
have been , his conscience told him that smoking was “ pollut¬ 
ing/’ and he thought he had the sanction of St Paul’s high 
authority for his feeling 

But though Anti-Chimney Pot was oonvmced of the impro¬ 
priety of smoking, he oould not easily give it up Such is the 
depravity of human nature that it will not part with its darling 
sms, though oonvmoed of their ruinous consciences Our friend 
had to go through a fierce struggle llis onlightoned conscience 
“plainly indicated” to him, “m its own peculiai way,” that 
smoking was polluting, but the old Adam within him would not 
listen to the voice of conscience And the consequence was that 
he had to fight desperately Listen to his words —“ I fought 
against the over-increasing conviction for a long time throughout 
which my spirituality was at a very low ebb indeed ” We con¬ 
fess we do not understand why smoking should be a greater deter¬ 
rent of spirituality than eating or drinking Indeed, we think 
that smoke is a less gross, a less dense, and therefore a more spiri¬ 
tualized, substance than beef or mutton, smoking is, theiefore, 
it should seem, more conducive to a sipntual frame of mmd 
than indulgence in beef or mutton But the experience of our 
friend of the chimneypot was diffeient The more he smoked 
the less spntual he became He fought hard against his ovil 
nature He did not fight once or twioe, but as he pathetioally 
says, “ for a long time ” Poor Anti-Chinmey Pot ? Methmks, I 
hear him exclaim in the paroxysms of his agony, “ 0 wrctohed 
man that I am, who shall delivei mo fiom the polluting praotioo 
of smoking ?” 
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But deliverance came at last “At last,” says Anti-Chimney 
Pot, in the peculiar Babylonish jargon m which he and others 
of his kind usually indulge, “ at last the ‘ I can do all things 
through Christ which strengthened mo* of the great ApoBtle 
encouraged me to trust in the Mighty to Save, and tho result, 
was the snapping asunder of the chain which had so long 
fettered my every action as a Christian ” Oh, what a thnce- 
glonous result * We cannot too much extol the nohos of grace 
so wonderfully displayed in the conversion of Anti-Chimney Pot f 
Here was a miserable creatuie addicted to the “ polluting and 
unbecoming’* piaotioe of Bmokmg, a practice degrading to one 
who is the ‘ temple of the living God/ a practice which retarded 
the growth of his spmtuality, a practice, too, whioh like a mighty 
chain, fettered his * every action/ But the Omnipotent One 
interposed, and our brother of the chimney pot, being filled with 
irresistible grace, broke the ohain with as much ease as Samson 
tore his green withes The triumph of grace over tobacco was 
never more completo ? 

Having beoome such a miracle of divine grace, Anti-Chimney 
Pot can hardly bo expected to keep quiet Oh, no ne must 
tell other people what the Lord has done for his soul in the 
matter of tobacco, exhort wretched smokers to give up their ovil 
praotice Listen to what he says —“ I know that my experience 
has been and is now that of others, and if I could only induce 
some smoker upon whom the Holy Spirit has foiced the convic¬ 
tion that the practioe is not only polluting but, and as is quite 
natural, a great hmderance to the runner m the race for eternal 
life, to quit it at onco and for all, I should feel rewarded for 
having addressed you on this very important Bubjeot, which was 
impressed upon me more and more, the other evening by the rela¬ 
tion by a servant of God of a fact m connection with the con¬ 
version of a man whose conscience had beon aroused under his 
preaohmg That man, said the preaoher, made many endeavours 
to lead a new life, (of oourse he went about seeking to establish 
a righteousness of his own) but as often failed. At last ho 
come to his minister, to whom he confessed npt only his fadings 
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but also Ins profound conviction that he should not succeed until 
he had, by tho help of God, conquered his lovo of tobacco God 
did enable him to conquer it and the man is now a consistent 
Christian f ” 

Admirable T Tho man could not be converted, he could not 
lead a now life, simply because ho smoked And wondeiful to 
relate, tho moment his love of tobacco was, with tho help of tho 
Almighty conquered, he became converted—that pernicious weed 
having stood m the way of his regeneration , and it is a matter 
of no ordinary satisfaction to learn, from the testimony of so 
competent a witnoss as Anti-Chimney Pot , that that convert “ is 
now a consistent Christian ” 

Anti-Chimney Pot now deduces inferences from the two fads 
he has just mentioned, the two facts, namolj, tho conversion of 
hioisolf, and that of his friend, from tobacco “ I conclude,” he 
says, “ I conclude, therefore, that the use of tobacco, except foi 
strictly medioinal purposes, is, to say tho least about it, question¬ 
able ” Oh, what a bathos I Only questionable ? "We expected 
the word, sinful or Satanic He, however, immediately coireds 
himself—“If this be so the duty of the Chustian is veiy clear 
inasmuch as “ the appearance of evil ” must some how or othei bo 
connected with a practioe which the Holy Spirit condemns, as 
witness IIis whispoungs to my own conscience and that of tho 
person abo\e alluded to ” “ The Holy Spmt condemns” the 

pratice of smoking 1 Where is the pi oof of so startling an as¬ 
sertion ? Why, it is heio —“ as witness His whisperings to my 
conscience ,,f The delmous ravings of a brain-sick fanatic aio 
to be regarded as the teaching of the Holy Spirit 1 

Anti-Chunney Pot has abjured tobacco, now ho threatens to 
give up tea—“ As regards tea drinking, I would only rom irk 
that should the Spirit of God at any time convict me of the lm- 
piopnety of tho practice, I hope for grace to forsake it at once 
&o ” Biavo, Antt-Chimney-Pot ? Your self-sacrifice is truly 
heroio * Perhaps next time you will inform us that tho Spirit of 
God has “ convioted ” you of the impropriety of sneezing But 
soriously, does th sJLachiou Witness suppose that tho publication 
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of suoh blasphemous rubbish promotes the cause of religiou 
and piety P 

Anti-ITumbug 


TIIE HINDU FAMILY 

CH AFTER YII 
The widow 

In a joint family, the position of the widow has about it a 
melancholy interest From the moment of her lord’s death, she is 
taught to lead a forlorn life The Shastras enjoin upon her to 
abandon every comfort and dosire For the welfare of the manes of 
her husband, she has to live on ope meal a day, and clothe her¬ 
self so as to throw her personal charms to the utmost disadvantage 
She abstains from fish and flesh, and every sort of delioaey, she 
cannot arrange her hair, or see her image m the glass Sho 
must compose heisolf to sleep on a oommon matrass, without 
the luxury of pillows or mosquito-curtains She is made to fast 
periodically and perform penanoos too numorous to be specified 
To the gods she must be devout, to the Brahmins reverential, and 
to her husband’s relations meek and submissive Had her life been 
one of self-denial for her spiritual welfare, there would have been 
some justification for it, but she is no more a religious ascetic 
than the matei -famihas herself With matet-familias , the house¬ 
hold work is a labour of love With the widow it is generally 
a task, imposed by a hard-hearted task-master The widow is 
laden with so many unpleasant domestic duties that at times 
she groans under their weight A widow in a joint-family is 
at once the kitchen-maid, a menial servant, a nurse, and a house¬ 
keeper Her services in many cases are more strictly the effect 
of command thaQ entreaty or solicitation 

In oases, where her seivioes aie commanded, it proceeds upon 
the pnnoiple that whoever eats at the family board must con¬ 
tribute his or her share of labour for the benefit of the family 
To the credit of tho widow bo it Baid, that sonjetimos she works 
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hard fiom simple disinterestedness Ask any native gentleman, 
whether his training, his education, aye his life, was not intimately 
associated with the disinterested toils of a widowed relative, and 
he is sure to answer you m the affirmative 

Our moral and religious feelings act and re-act on each 
other, and this is exemplified in the case of tho widow, when 
from a kmd and loving relative, she is ohanged into a religious 
devotee, as she very fiequently is Religion is sweet to her, be¬ 
cause it makes her oblivious of her woes Religion is sweet, 
because it secures the welfare of the family she lives m Reli¬ 
gion kindles m her bosom the prospect of a re-union with her loid 
hereafter It is these feelings which lead her to be pre-eminently 
religious For her religious edification, she leaves her husband's 
hearth and betakes herself to tho visitation of holy shrines 
She goes to Benares, to Bnndaban, and other places of religious 
interest 

For all her kmd services, the treatment sho receives from 
those she selves, is generally shamoful She is habitually made the 
victim of cowaidly fraud and base ehieaneiy And the vilest 
pretoxts are palmed upon hoi in the way of justification Simul¬ 
taneously with hor husband’s death she is strippod of her orna¬ 
ments and jewels Better piotection or better preservation of 
them, foi her future support and the commands of the Sliastias, 
are pleaded m support of this inhuman oourse The spoliator con¬ 
soles her by sajing that he would be hor trustee, and would invest 
them on her account—a promise whioh alas, he never fulfills If 
the widow has Government Securities the same nefarious practice 
is lesoited to Possibly pater-familm invents a tale of distress and 
takes the socuiities as a loan It is painful to enumerate all the 
subterfuges adopted to deprive the widow of hor effects , suffice it 
to say that m addition to the other woes and sufferings which 
her flosh is heir to, she is born to be fleeced outright 

It is treatment like this reoeived at the hands of her near 
relatives and friends, that duves the widow to avail hersolf of the 
lelicf givon by a Court of justice In Court the widow is an 
unsparing litigant* and t<3 her strenuous efforts whioh deseive 
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of a bettor cause is to bo ascribed the rum of many well-to-do 
persons We have stated else-where how as a suitor the kaita is 
disposed towards the widow, and we may heie add that she re¬ 
turns the complement in kind though she is not so great an adept 
m forgery and perjury as her opponent is 

Pertinacious m her attack and defence when her adversary 
is her father-in-law or brother-in-law, the widow is all benevo¬ 
lence and charity to her spiritual preceptor and the Brahmins 
It is her custom to adopt a Biahmin boy as her Bhilsha putia 
(chanty-son), and he it said to her eiedit, that sho rears him up 
as the child of her loins 

She celebrates for the welfare of her soul, many a Vtata 
( ceremony ), many a pujah (worship), and in them hor chanty 
is open-handed Brahmins and priests recoive the lions’ sharo of 
the gifts, but the poor are not wholly forgotten She sometimes 
desire, to institute poor-houses, and such is her self-denial, that 
she would personally superintend tho feeding of the poor for the 
whole day without taking a morsel of food 

To build temples for stiay gods and goddessos, and to endow 
those already established, is another chief trait m her character 
To defray the expenses of a Brahmin’s son’s education, to give 
a permanent shelter, are her favorite acts of benevolence Though 
herself illiterate, she has ever boon a friend of education This 
tho annals of English education m Bengal attest in the stiongest 
manner The names of Suinomoyi, Katyani, Sankan, Saiat- 
sundan, coupled with their prmoely endowments, still ring in 
the ears of every student who has passed through tho college 
oar jnuveisity curnculum All this on the part of the widow is 
very commendable Our regiet is that sometimes for want of 
proper counsel bIio is not discriminating m her acts of chanty 

The Hindu widow has another passion which should not 
be overlooked When separated from liei father-in-law’s family, 
she has properly speaking no affeotion for it, and if she have 
not a brother’s son or sister’s son, her affeotions take a wider 
area for their free play Instead of being an affectionate rela¬ 
tive, she becomes a philanthropic citizen, apd she is seen to 
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erect a bathing ghaut here, a tank thero, and other works for 
th4 welfare of the public All this prooeods not for gratifying 
her desire of fame, but because she believes thoy would secure her 
spiritual welfare 

Such being the inner life of a Hindu widow, it strikes us 
that it is susceptible of considerable improvement If she had 
been only educated she would never been so mercilessly fleeced as 
is her unfortunate wont to be Had her leligious faculties been 
properly directed, her charity would never havo boen mdisoreet 
Had she roceived bettei treatment at the hands of her relatives, 
her vmdiotiveness would have died within her for want of support. 

However selfish may be the motives of her friends, m coun¬ 
selling the widow to live an austere life, it cannot be gainsaid 
that suoh life is m consonance with the commands of the Hindu 
Shastras To the Hindu sages, nothing is so abominable as the 
sight of an unchaste woman, and if austerity was enjoined upon her 
on her lord’s death, it was with a view of maintaining her chastity 
inviolate Living as they did, m comparatively rude times, they 
had sufficient prevision of what luxury would effect m her, and 
if comforts and luxuries were interdicted, it was with a view of 
preserving her charaotei immaculate There is a considerable 
analogy between the sayings of these sages and those of the 
saints m the monkish times, as to the preseivation of the female 
virtue, and all honour is due to them for their noble intentions 
and efforts But the best of procepts have then moral force for 
a* time, and what are reveied as divine oommands m one age 
are ignored m the next Time was, when the widow would with 
the greatest alaonty ascend the funeral pyre that was consurn^ 
mg the remains of her husband Time was, when she divested 
herself of all woildly ooncerns, and was seen to lead a ltfe of 
piety and virtue However unnatural the restraint whiohshe 
put on her desires, she moved m a pure atmosphere Religion 
stretohed forth before her the prospeot of Heaven, and re-union 
with hei lord The law of the land threatened her with dism- 
hension, m oase of her falling through, and the oommands of 
a native prmoe were shaped aooordmgly 
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But sinoe then the soeno has changed The religion contain 
ed m the Shastras has lost its hold on the widow’s feelings 
Western civilization has brought in its train a host of luxuries 
too fascinating to be foregone The empire has passed mto the 
hands of foreigners with whom unchastity is only a oivil wrong, 
and on the part of the widow is neither a crime nor a wrong 

The principle of once being \ested the possessor oannot be 
divested, is m full swing A comparatively lax state of morals 
among males has been engendered by a life of ease and affluence 
So that if the widow now be not the fit successor of the widow 
in tho primitive Hindu times, it is but the inevitable sequence 
of altered sociological causes 

The truth must be told, though we deply blush to tell it, 
that widow unchastity has passed,. into a proverb, and is al¬ 
ready an indelible stain on native society It is this class of 
females, that suppoit the ciying vice of prostitution It is this 
class whioh contributes its ignoble share in moroasing the bulk 
of crime, crime of every shade aud colour Kidnapping, abduc¬ 
tion, oausmg abortion, casting off foundlings, infanticide, murder 
and what not, are directly or indirectly traceable to them Do¬ 
mestic discord, rupture between wife and husband, father and son, 
mother and daughter, are fostered by them 

To arrest these evils, tho law sanctioning the re-marriage of 
widows, is certainly a great social boon , and all honour is due 
to those eminent philanthropists, who strove to broak through 
the custom to the contrary The present is neither the place nor 
the time to disouss how far the re-marriage of widows is consistent 
frith the spirit of the Shasters Great men have broached con¬ 
flicting opinions thereupon The great question is, whether it is 
calculated to anest the numerous evils whioh native sooiety la¬ 
bours under To revive the days of Sutteeism and extirpate the 
widow-kind from off the faoe of the earth is impossible To 
make widows nuns by force and terror of the law is absurd 
Surely then, we must hit upon something to bring on a better 
state of things That something is the re-marnage of widows 

(To be continued ) t 
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TIIE MITHILA SCHOOL 

Ancient Mithila was Kusha Janakpur, the kingdom of Raja 
Janak It* oompnses now the district of Tirhoot, portions of the 
districts of Purnea, Bhagulpore, Monghir and Sarun, and also 
Muckwanoe It is bounded on the north by the Himalayan 
foiests, on the south by the river Granges, on the east by the river 
Kusi, and on the west by the river Guncluk But Mr William 
II Morley incorrectly says that Tirhoot is the ancient kingdom 
of Mithila In local extent the Mithila school is comparatively 
the least of all the schools of law in India The doctrines of 
the school of Mitlnla prevail not only in the district of Tir¬ 
hoot, which name is conupted from Tirabhakti, but also in the 
adjoining parts of Bhagulpore, Monghir, Muckwanoe, Purnea 
and Sarun A host of lawyers of Mithila wrote a good number 
of legal treatises under the authoritative sanction of the ruling 
powers of the oountry These woiks are held to be of greatei au¬ 
thority than the Mitakshara of Vynaneshwara in tho Mithila 
school Tho wnteis of the Mithila digests do not entirely dis¬ 
card the doctrines laid down by the famous author of the Mitak- 
shaia, but they have partially modified them in order to meet 
the exigencies of society It oannot, therefore, be said with 
propriety that the tenets of the Mithila sohool are m every respect 
similar to those piopounded by the able writer of the Mitakshara 
It is true that the Mitakshara has been held by some writers ou 
Hindu law and judical functionaries as the ohiof authonty of tho 
Mithila school But this is m direct opposition to the opinion of 
the two great scholars, Colebrooke and Macnaghten, who do not 
allow the Mitakshara to be the pnnoipal guide of tho Mithila law 

The doctrines of tho Mithila sohool coincide partly with 
those of the Benares school and partly with those of the school 
of Bengal The principal authorities recognized m the Mithila 
school are the Vivada Ratnakara, Yyavahara Ratnakara, Yivada 
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Chintamam, Vyavahara Chmtamam, Vivada Chandra, Madana 
Parijata, Dwaita Panslushta, Smriti Sara, Smnti Samuchaya, 
Srikara Aobarya’s Treatiso on mhentanoo and Dattaka Mimansa 
Of the abovementionod digests the last montioned, as already 
described, dwells upon the topic of Adoption only But the one 
immediately preoedmg the aforesaid two does not need any men¬ 
tion of the subject tieated of it, as that is ovident froin the title 
of the work The remaining treatises liowevor treat of sundry 
topics of legal nature Chandeshwara was the learned minister 
of the Mithila monarch, Ilara Smha Deva, who flounshed in the 
fust half of the fouiteenth century after Christ Under the 
direction and superintendence of Chandeshwara the Pandits of 
Mithila compiled the Yivada Ratnakara and the Yyavahara 
Ratnakara He is, therefore, often oited as the author of the 
two woiks He is also the reputed writer of many other traots 
on law In the Yivada Ratnakara the principal tenets of the 
substantive limit and terminal laws of the Hindus are defined 
and explained with clearness and precision The same may be 
said of the Yyavahara Ratnakara which is devoted to the dis¬ 
cussion of the topios relating to Adjeotive Hindu Law The two 
digests are said to be the earliest compilations of the Mithila law 
The texts of the Yivada Ratnakara and Yyavahara Ratna¬ 
kara have not yet been published or translated into English 
But quotations from tho former, which had been occasionally 
made by Jagannatha Tarkapanohanana in the Yivada Bhangar- 
nava, underwent an English rendering from the pen of Colebrooke 
Yachaspati Misra, the well-known author of the Yivada Chinta- 
mani and Yyavahara Chintamam, is said to have flourished at 
Temoul m the district of Tirhoot m the first half of the fifteenth 
century after the birth of Christ 

The Institutes of Manu have formod the ground-work of 
the Yivada Chintamam In arrangement the latter follows 
the former, but both are equally devoid of methodical arrange¬ 
ment The Vivada Chmtamani has been devided into eighteen 
chapters consisting of forty five sub-divisions It treats al¬ 
most of every topio concerning tha mutual dealings and tran- 
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sactions of mankind The essential doctrines of Hindu law 
expounded in the Vivada Ratnakara have been followed by 
the learned author of the Vivada Ohmtamani Vachaspati Misra 
has also approved and followed the tenets of Vijnaneswara in 
many instances The writer of the Vivada Chmtamam is con¬ 
demned by Jimuta Vahana for having laid down oeitam doetunes 
which he refutes boldly According to some Bengal Pandits the 
Vivada Chintamani is of authority in the Bengal school on 
points which are not condemned or controverted by the Daya 
Bhaga and other law treatises respeoted in that school In 1837, 
an edition of the Sanskrit text of the Vivada Chmtamam by 
Pandit Rama Chandia Vidyabagish was published in Devanagn 
character at Calcutta The late Honorable Prosonno Coomar 
Tagore, C S I, rendered an English version of the original 
Vivada Chmtamam, and prefixed to it an elaborate and learned 
preface containing much useful and interesting information as 
well as a table of succession according to the doctrines of tho 
Mithila School An index is also given at the end of the Trans¬ 
lation The learned translatoi has rendered good service to the 
legal profession by presenting m an English garb a book of high 
authority m Mithila, But he would have undoubtedly more 
obliged the legal publio, had he literally tanslated the treatise of 
Vachaspati Misra The faithfulness and accurary of the version 
have been thus questioned by Dr Goldstucker “ The transla¬ 
tion of the Vivada Chmtamam by the late Prosonno Coomar 
Tagore is often more paraphrastic than is compatible with tfn 
accurate rendering of the text ” Tagore’s version of the Vivada 
Chintaman* Was published m Calcutta m 1863, and re-printed 
with the Publishei’s Preface at Madras m 1865 The text of the 
Vyavahara Chmtamam has not yet been subject to any edition 
or translation Lakshmi Devi, a learned lady of Mithila, com¬ 
posed many legal treatises m the name of her nephew Misaru 
Misra Of all her compositions on law the most remarkable is 
the Vivada Chandra entitled after the name of the then regnant 
King Chandra Smha Deva, grandson of Hara Smha Deva 
The dootnnes of the Viyada Chandra have been followed m 
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many mstanoes by the learned author of the Vivada Bhangarnava 
without any acknowledgment whatever No edition 01 version 
of the Sanskrit text of the Yivada Chandra has yet appeared 
Yisheshwara Bhatta, oue of the commentators on the Mitakshara 
of Vynaneshwaia, wiote a work on religious and civil duties 
under the title of Madana Paryata so called after Madana Pala, 
king of Digh, who probably flourished in the year 1875 The 
work contains a chapter on the law of Inheritance oonneoted 
with the subject of obsequies Madana Pala is sometimes oited 
as the author of the Madana Paryata But Sir William Mao- 
naghten designates tho writer “ Madana Opadhyaya The 
Madana Paryata cites the Himadri, the Smnti Chandrika, and 
the Sapararka 

The Madana Paryata is often quoted by the name of Pa¬ 
ryata only in the digests of the schools of law The Madana 
Paryata is one of the works cited by the writers of the Yivada 
Batnakara and Vivada Chintamam It, therefoie, seems to be 
older than the two digests Occasional references to the Madana 
Paryata are made by the author Visheshwara Bhatta fiom his 
commentary on the Mitakshara of Vynaneshwaia The Sanskrit 
text of the Madana Paryata has undergone no edition or version 
Kesava Misra, a renowned philosopher of Mitlnla, is the author 
of the Dwaita Panslmhta, a treatiso on law and othor subjects 
The original text ol the Dwaita Panslushta still remains un¬ 
published aud untranslated Many Smnti Saias have been 
written by the lawyeis of Mithila, and are still m gonoral cur¬ 
rency m the country Sndhara Acharya, who was a priest of 
the Dravida tribe, composed a work treating chiefly of religious 
duties and incidentally of law This treatise is designated 
Smnti Sara or, at full length, Smntyartha Sara It quotes from 
the Kama Dhonu, Kalpa Druma, Kalpa Sutta and Pradipa 

Han Natha Opadhyaya is the writer of two ooncise treatises 
entitled Smnti Sara and Smnti Samuohaya Yadavendra has 
wntten a traot under the title of Smnti Sara Snkara Aoharya, 
hither of Sn Natha Acharya Chudamam, wrote a tract in In - 
kentanfce Both the father and the .son were famous lawyers 
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of the school of Mithila The works of Ibiidliara Ach'iijya, 
Han Natha Opadhyaya, Yadavendia and Sukara Acharjya, 
have not been printed or translated The Mithila authonties 
are not often found to differ matenally from one another in the 
doctrines of law But where any suoh difference may be found, 
the majority of the concurrent authorities takes precedence ovei 
the minority of the dissentient authorities The deficiencies of 
the eailier writers of the Mithila School have, howover, been sup¬ 
plied in many respects by the more recent digests of the school 
No lawyer of the Mithila school lias been seen to cite fiom any 
othei digests of Adoption than the Dattaka Mimansa and the 
cuirent Mithila treatises tieatmg of tho same subjoot Besides 
genoral digests of Hindu law, which havo been noticed as the 
current authorities of the Mithila school, thoro is another work 
entitled Kalpa Tain winch is leokoned as a Mithila authority 
This treatise has been mentioned under the head of the digests 
known to the followeis of the Bengal sohool "With tho oxception 
of tho Toxt-Books and their Commentaries, the woiks, which 
have been refered to by the writers of Mithila, are partly tho 
digests of other schools and partly the treatisos which are not 
now specially received m any school of Hindu Law The names 
of these treatises would not have been heard of, had no mention 
of them been made m the current digests of tho Mithila school 
The extant Mitlnla law books arc piobably the only woiks which 
make allusion to those treatises, but neither name their authors 
nor mention their oontents and nature Hence a description of 
tho woi ks is really not free from difficulty The Mithila Digests, 
though numerous, are not severally comprehensive treatises on 
Hindu law for tho solution of every possible question relating 
to the topics dealt with m them But when they are collectively 
taken as a repositary of the Mithila law, they seem to leave 
few questions undetermined All of them are, however, rarely 
alluded to by the Courts whioh have to administer the Mithila 
dootnnes 
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At an entertainment recently given m London by Mr W 
Pine Duff to Dr George Smith, his father’s biographer, Mr 
Gladstone made the following speech — 

“ It is, I believe, understood at this table that wo are not 
now on the present occasion to go through the usual routine of 
toasts which distinguishes convivial assemblies, but you, sir, have 
conferred upon me what I feel to be very high honour, likewise 
entailing some due responsibility, m requesting me to undertake 
the task, which I very readily undertake on every ground 
exoept one—namely, that I have -doubts o^my own qualifi¬ 
cations But you have requested me to propose to the guests 
that you have assembled around this hospitable board, ‘ The 
memory of Dr Duff’ I feel it would be vain and imperti¬ 
nent for me to endeavour to do justice to that sontiment It 
opens a number of considerations of the profoundest interest and 
of a very wide range The Eev gentleman who sits on my right 
(Dr George Smith), has already supplied us with most valuable 
materials towards forming an estimate of the distinguished and 
admirable man whom I have named, but his work is not yet com¬ 
pleted, and even if it were completed, I should feel it to be wrong 
on my part to endeavour to oonvey evon faintly to those who are 
here assembled, a fitting idea of its soope The few words that 
I will presume to say to you will be words m some degree exten¬ 
or to the personal character of Dr Duff We are gatherd here, 
not as the members of a particular Church or particular religious 
community, but at the same time I feel that * our sympathies 
would not be, and ought not to be, altogether confined withm 
the limits of those denominations or societies to which we may 
respectively belong I confess for myself that, in viewing the 
present state of the Chnstian world, we should all adhere openly 
and boldly to that whioh we believe and whioh we hold, not 
exaggerating things of secondary importance as if they were 
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primary, and, on the other hand, not being ashamed of the 
colours of the particular regiment in whioh we serve, nor being 
disposed to disavow the secondary portions of our convictions 
Having said that, sir, I may say that I have said it for the 
purpose of attesting, as I trust it will attest, the sincerity with 
which, upon this present occasion, I wish to beai testimony to 
tho noble character and the noble work of the man whose memory 
I propose we should honour Providential guidanoe and an 
admonition fiom within, a thirst and appetite not addressed to 
the objects which this world furnishes and provides, but reaching 
lar beyond it, and an ambition—if I may so say—and an ambi¬ 
tion of a very different quality from tho commodity ordinarily 
circulated under that name, but something irrepiessible, some¬ 
thing mystenous and invisible, pioinpted and guidetj this remark¬ 
able man to tho scene of his labours Upon that scene he stands 
in competition, I rejoice to think, with many admirable, holy, 
saintly men, almost contemporaries of ours—contemporaries, 
many of thorn, of myself, and perhaps of the oldei members of 
this company Proceeding fiom quarters known by different 
names and different associations hore, but engaged m a cause 
essentially holy in those different quarters of tho world, I am 
glad to think that from the bosom of the Churoh of England there 
went forth men like Bishop Selwyn and Bishop Pattison beaung 
upon their labours a very heroic and apostolic stamp But I rejoioe 
not less unfeignedly to recollect that they have competitors and 
uvals m that noblo raoe of the Cnristian warfare, among whom Dr 
Duff is one of the most eminent Among many suoh rivals w© 
might name the names of Caiey and Marshman , we might name 
Dr Moffat, who is still spared to the world But we must recol¬ 
lect Dr Duff is one who not only stood in tho first rank for 
intelligence, enei gy, devotion, and advancement in the inward 
and spiritual life among those distinguished and admirable per¬ 
sonages, but who likewise so intensely laboured m the cause that 
he shortened the career which Providence would m all likelihood 
have otherwise committed to him, and he has reaped his reward m 
the world beyond the grave at an earlier date than those whose 
4 * 
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earthly oareei is lengthened mto a long old age He is one of the 
noble army of the oonfessois of Chust Let no one envy them 
the crown which they have earned, let every man, on the con¬ 
trary, knowing that they now stand m the presence and in the 
judgment of Him before whom wo must all appear, rejoice that they 
have fought a good fight, that they have run their race manfully 
and nobly, and that they have labouied for the gloiy of God and 
the good of man Whatever aooount others might render, they 
at least have devoted all their energies to dimmish the lament ible 
sum total of sins and sorrows m the world, and done something 
for then race and for eternity It is an honour, sir, to you to 
bear the name of a man who holds so forward and distinguished 
a place in such a oompany I oould not wish a greater blessing, 
I could not desire for you a nobler succession, I cannot propose 
to you a more arduous task, than m expressing the hope that you 
may never fall short of the responsibility that name entails, that 
you may nevor—and that no descendant of your family may over 
—give cause to say that he was unworthy of Di Duff I have 
trespassed on your attention on this oocasion perhaps more than 
is justifiable , but I feel that the task you have pleased to lay 
upon me was a serious task, as truly as I felt it to be an honour¬ 
able task We are standing upon a level somewhat higher than 
that of an ordinary festive meeting I oommend to your earnest, 
and I will even say to your devout, Christian sympathies the sen¬ 
timent, the terms of wluoh you have plaoed m my hands, and ask 
you to lemember affectionately and reverently along with me the 
memory of Dr Duff ” 


“ CHERRY STONES ”* 


The author modestly oalls these exquisitely beautiful poems 
Chet ry Stones, in allusion, we suppose, to the cherry stones m 
Dromio’s catalogue of trifles But they are no cherry stones , 
they are honey-suokles, they are rose-buds The author belongs 


* Cherry Stoner, By Greece C Dutt, Calcutta P b D Rozario & Cu 1879 
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to the poetioal family of the Rambagan Dutts, winch have pro¬ 
duced more genuine poetry in the English language than any 
other Indo-Aryan family m the world He is one of the contri¬ 
butors to the Dutt Family Album , which was published some years 
smoe in London, and which won the admiration and excited the 
wonder of English cutios And the well-printed volume boforo 
us is no less a wonder That educated natives of India should 
make long, and if you please, eloquent speechos in the Town Hall 
of Calcutta 01 elsewhere, is nothing wondoiful, it is not wonder¬ 
ful if they write philosophical dissertations, historical essays, and 
autiquanan disquisitions, but the sonnets and miscellaneous 
poorns contained in this volume me a wonder The refined feel¬ 
ing, the delicate taste, the exquisite touoh, the choice expiession, 
manifest in every ono of the pieces before us, aro simply maivel- 
lous, considering that the poot is wilting m a foroigiftongue The 
wrilei’s taste seems to ha\e fed on tho cicam of English literature, 
on the manna of English poesy 

As i specimen of Baboo Gmsa Chandra Butt’s rare poetical 
powers we give the following exquisite lines on “Watei Fowl ”— 
“ From the low hills that skirt these mighty moios, 

And more than rival m their loveliness 

The dicammg Indian’s Happy hunting grounds, 

In boyhood’s oareless pnmo, I onoe beheld 
The wild lowl inigiate ’Twas a cloudless mom 
In eaily spnng , the sun had bathed in gold 
The dow-spient turf, and tiees of giant girth, 

Whose gnarled tiuuks, deep soaned and scathed with file, 
Raisod by the neighbounng herdsmen to destroy 
The rotting leaves, and withered undergiowth, 

And dear the pasturos for the eaily grass, 

Stood like gum wardors of the lone hill side 
On which I lay,—a faint bieeze stirred the loives, 

When from the fens a mighty rushing sound 
Rose,—the preoui->or of a wedge-shaped host 
Of swans, and polioans, and clamorous geese, 

White-collared teals, widgeons, and stately cranes 
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With flecks of vivid green upon then wings 
Northwards the phalanx streamed, and soon the sky 
Was hid as with a veil of glancing wings 1 
An d from the giassy slope my wondering eyos 
Could at one single glance, with ease, survey 
Myriads of birds f tor hours and liouis they flew, 
With haish shnll screams that echood from the weod 

It was a sight to fire with wild delight 
A youthful heart I felt a keener joy 
Than feels in fai Caffranan wilds the Boor, 

(Lone tenant with lus partner of a hut 
And ohonshed gaiden ’mid the and waste,) 

At a “ trek bokken,” when the nimble deer 
Sweep j^st his tiny farm, m such vast herds, 

That to the welkin’s verge the brown karroo 
Seems a bright carpet to the gazer’s oye 

Long years have past of joys and griefs and cares 
Since that spring morn of which I speak, yet olt, 
Whon I sit silont in long winter eves, 

And gaze upon the fire m listless mood, 

To my mind’s eye return m vision cleai, 

Those gnarled trunks upon the lone hill side, 

That cloud of outstretched neoks and restless wings T 


HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN INDIA * 

[Bj Pancli Kan Baner^ea, B A , B L ] 

In that voiy rudo and iraperfoot state in which sooiety origi¬ 
nated, the human mmd could soarcely so far enlarge its views 
as to draw conclusions respecting the universe , the people wor¬ 
shipped the visible objects of nature, suoh as the Sun, Moon, stars, 
fire, air and water The sun was regarded as a benefioent deity 
and so was the wind There was a god of plenty and a god of 

* Paper read at tho Ilooghly Institute on 4th July 1879, 
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want, a god of health and a god of siokness In shoit, the 
causes of light and darkness, of drought and ram, of the thunder, 
ot tho hurnoane, of the earth-quake, which are all but natuial 
phenomena, but on which, thej considered, depended their weal 
and woo, were reveied and worshipped It is an undisputed 
fact that the manners, customs and religious ideas of a nation 
1 ugely dopond upon the potent influence of climate and natural 
objects m the midst of which they are destined to live * The 
snow-capped Himalaya, the transparent spung, the thundering 
tomnt, the aweful water-fall, the natural hot-spnng, the mighty 
1» iman whoso wide-spread branchos affoid shelf ei to thousands 
of sun-burnt beings, tho vast and dreary forests with their 
fioice and feiocious animals, the vast ocean with waves of 
mountain-like height, tho high tempest, the pealing ^thunder, tho 
dreadful eaith-quake, the beautiful moon light night, the lu¬ 
minous stany heavens, all these natural phenomena engaged the 
ciger cunosity of the Hindus and exemsed magic influence upon 
thon minds Struck with amazement they deemed those objeots 
and phenomona as living deities They knew neither the real 
qualities of the objects of then woiship noi the purposes thoy 
seived in the economy of natuio Those ancient Aryans believed 
that thoso inanimate objects, like men, had shape, size, hands 
and feet, and wero possessed of mental and moral faculties and 
all human virtues Thoy believed that their gods like men, 
roved from place to place, and were subjoct to hunger and thnst— 
aotuated by jealousy and anger, thoy destroyed their foes— 
desirous of procreating children, they married and ran the life 
of a house-holdor, and although the affairs of the umvorse are 
governed by one immutable law, the gods out of grace and lovo 
towards their votaries, granted then prayeis and showered bles¬ 
sings upon them 

Tho ancient Hindus had faith m tho existence of tho next 
world There aie many passages m Yed Sanhita, whioh go 
to show what high hopes they entertained of the enjoyment of 
happiness, and what fears of suffering from misery, in the world 


* Buckle p History of Civilization, Vol I, p % 
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to come Man, weak as he is, has such a strong desue to live 
long and happily too, that nothing can satiate it Not being 
satisfied with the possible enjoyment of long life and happiness 
here, he chenshes fond hopes of enjoyment m future existence 
He hunts only after those pleasureoble objects in this life— 
in dreams he sees them—he imagines then existence in the 
other world The history of othor nations will disclose the 
same fact The Arabs describe their noxt woild as full of those 
delightful objects that they see here The Mahammadans e\peot 
to find damsels of exquisite beauty, cool refreshing shades of 
trees and rivers of crystal water The ancient people of Norway 
and Sweden, who were very fond of war and devoted muoh of 
their timo to pursuit of warfare and hostilities, passed their span 
of life m the forvent hope of enjoyntg the pleasuros of war m the 
world to come A Hiudu who lives a godly life, likewise expects 
all sorts of happiness in the heavens Tlteie is also a desire in 
him to pass Ins days there in the company of his neai and deal 
relatives A passage in Athaiva-Sanhitaiuns thus 

crr^f* rsri *rqtf*r ^ wmi *i>ir i 

Take us into the kingdom of heaven , may we live there m 
the company of orn wives and children It is that desire which 
drove pious Hindu women to follow their husbands to then 
funeral pile It is that desire whioh impells Hindu parents to 
expect, after their death, to receive rice and water ( pmda) from 
their living sons Although his parents may live m the heavens, 
still the filial love of a Hindu son does not cease , he offers funeral 
cakes for the satisfaction of his demised parents Unlike the lot 
of the pious, an impious Hindu is 01 darned to live in the region 
of eternal torment He is to pine away m insuperable difficul¬ 
ties and unspeakable misenes His tortures, his agonies, his 
heart-burnings, beggar description The word hell occurs in the 
Atharva-Veda but nowhere in the Big-Veda 

The Brahmanas and Aranyakas exhibit the seoond stage of 
the Aryan leligion The Aranyakas are some of the chapters of 
Brahmanas They contain rules for the performance of religious 
ntes and ceremonies They also treat of their offioaoy 
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Tf4c*h*T*rt , T, ’sptnw &e the names of gioat sacrifices 

as well as those of othei small sacrifices are mentioned therein 
The performance of these sacuhces will entail on tho performer 
gieat gam, such as children, nches, fame, cattle, learning and 
heavens Although the Brahmanas and the Aranyakas are re¬ 
plete with descriptions of diffeient sacnficos, yet there is no trace 
in them of (he ceremonies named in the Purans and Tantras 

The chief characteristics of tho Yod-Sanhita epoch wero — 

(a) Players and offoungs weie made to the elementaly 
deities for tho pmposo of socuimg mateml blessings 

( b ) Worship was the expression of a clnld-like desiro to gia- 
tify the nation il gods by offormgs 

(c) The Brahmins weie scaiccly known as a separate eom- 
munity 

(d) The casto-system had not been intioduced 

That age was emphatically an igo of religious compiomise The 
Hindus made considerable piogioss beyond the first and lowest 
stage of human sooiety Then worship was an expression of 
fear at having sinned against deity and an attempt to appease 
his wrath by austerities and sacufices The old gods, however, 
were not set aside but were giving place to the three leading 
deities viz , Brahma ( the creator ), Yishnu ( the preserver ) and 
Siva (the destroyer ) Tho Greeks and the Romans did not 
rejeot their Jupiter and Mars, their gods of the mountains and 
rivers, when they rose to more comprehensive views of the universe, 
they only tried to accommodate to these pi unary conceptions, 
their new apprehensions and conclusions In like manner, the 
Hindus have still their Surya, Ckaudra, Yayu, Varuna &e and 
a splendid catalogue of othor gods Other nations have frequent¬ 
ly oamed on the applause of one favourite deity, till they bestowed 
upon him alone all powers in heaven and earth The Hindus 
have distributed the oreation and government of the univeise 
among three 

The Brahmins formed themselves into an exclusive ecclesi¬ 
astical hierarchy, endowed with vast spiritual powers They 
reduced the primitive classes .to a rigid caste-system and converted 
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that systom into an engine of ecclesiastical oppression The 
people were now divided into four classes or castes, viz , Brahmins, 
Kslietnyms, Yaisyas, and Sudras The three first were of Aryan 
origin and the Sudias non-Aryans The black l)asyu (^f^7 or 

were in mimical terms with the fair-complexioned Aryans 
They weio the aborigines of Bengal When they weie complete¬ 
ly subdued by the mighty prowess of the Aryan oonquerors, 
they submitted and became slaves or servants Unfoitunately 
however, this slavery continues up to this time, and the term 

is appended to the name of oveiy Sudra who breathes the an 
of Bengal What tho plebs weie to the patricians, what the 
helots wero to the Spartans, the Sudras were to the Aryans 
The Kalpa-Sutia and Smnti-Sanhita display the third stago of 
Hindu religion The object of the lvalpa-Sutra has been to sys¬ 
tematically arrange the principles and rules laid down in the 
Biahmanas and Aranyakas for the performance of rites andocie- 
momes The Sutras have expunged all tho needless and irrelevant 
matters of the Brahmanas and Aranyakas Tho Hindus assert 
that these Sutras and other Shastras were framod by men, while 
tho Mantra and Biahmana were piepared by God Tho Mantia 
and Brahman are called Sruti They aro free from error They 
aie authorities themselves The Institutes of Manu and the 
Sutras are called Smuti They are authorities only to the extent 
they are based on Sruti The portions that are inconsistent 
with Sruti, are no authorities The Kulpa-Sutras are divided 
into three portions, the Srauta which treats of great sacri¬ 
fices, such as &c > tho Gnhya (^) which treats of 

domestic purifications, Buch as &c, 

and tho Samayacharik which treats of temporal 

duties, oustoms and politics The Smriti-Sanhita forms a portion 
of the Sutras * 

This was the ago of social, moral and religious improvement 
The people were already giouped into four classes (the sacerdot¬ 
al, the military, the mdustnous and the servile) and the system 

* 'fhe administration of Justice m British India by W H Morley, 1868, pp 
207 209 
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of oaste became thoioughly established Each class had its sepa¬ 
rate functions whioh wero striotly attended to, so that there were 
special ardent votaries in special departments of knowledge Stu¬ 
dents who had been hitherto directed to study the Yedas and the 
commentaries thereon, paid attention to theology, logic, metaphy- 
sios and physical science Civilization of an original and peculiar 
character grew up Internal institutions became less rude Laws 
and forms of administration were much improved Learning 
was greatly honored, and the cultivation of it was even reoom- 
mended to all classes Talented and learned men devoted their 
head and heart to the acquirement of true knowledge of the 
being and nature of God The Brahmmioal intellect muoh devo¬ 
ted to the aident pursuit of ritualism, booame awakened, as it 
were, from its dream of countless ceremonies to grapple with the 
deepest and most important pioblems of life Manu, Atri, 
Mancki, Jajnyavalkya Naiada, Paiasara and others,—the holy 
sages whose illustrious names have been immortalized in the legen¬ 
dary history of the Hindus, brought their highest talents to bear 
upon the production of Dharrna Shastras Of all tho Dharma 
Shastras, Manu-Sanhita occupies the fore-most rank , it is re¬ 
garded by the Hindus as next in sanctity to the Yedas * 

Then arose the six ancient schools of philosophy, x iz —■ 

(1 ) The prior Mimansa, founded by Jaimam 
(2 ) The latter Mimansa or Yedanta, by Vyasa 
(3 ) The Nyaya or logioal school of Gotama 
(4 ) The atomic School of Canada 
(5 ) The Sankhya or atheistical school of Capila 
(6 ) The theistical school of Patanjali 
Some of these schools are inconsistent with the religious doo- 
tunes of the Brahmins, and otheis advance tenets not mentioned 
in the Yedas 

The old Upamshadsf got into being Their authors were 
ardent votaries of truth in the field of leligion and morality 

* Vyavastha Darpan by Syama Charun Sarkar Introduction, y. 4 
f The number of the Upanishads has gradually increased to 154 see Journal 
of The Assiatic bociety of Bengal, vpl XX, pp 607 619 
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They were men of superior mtelleot and were tho procious jewels 
of our country The mannei in which they have expounded the 
theory of the existence of the author of the universe, the pro¬ 
cedure to be adopted for obtaining tiue knowledge of Him and 
the scope of true religion, unmistakably proves that their intel¬ 
lects received then last polish Although the Upanishads are 
not euthely free from overy possiblo defoct (smoe Science was 
thon in its infancy), still tliero are such beautiful texts big 
with noble sentiments and feelings, as are oapable of being 
understood only by the highost order of intellects of modem 
times In the knowledge of the being aud naturo of God, tho 
authors of the Upanishads were in possession of a light which 
was but faintly peroeived even by tho loftiest intellects m tho best 
days of Athens 

“TOfiT5 0 v CWS I 

He who oertainly thinks that God is unknowable, knows 
Him He who oeitamly thiuks that he has known God, has not 
known Him The wise heliove that God is unknowable The 
ignorant think that He is knowable 

God is unattainable by word, mind and sight One who 
says that God exists, knows Him Otherwise how oan others 
know Him ? 

These and many other texts will undoubtedly corroborate 
the fact of their having deeply contemplated on the nature and 
attributes of the Divine Being The passages tend to show, how- 
over inquisitive mortal men may be m the acquirement of notions 
of the God-head, however great may be the maroh of mtelleot, what¬ 
ever advanoes they may make towards reaching that ever-reoed- 
mg goal, their endeavours will prove abortive 

“ All philosophy, ‘ is an aroh where through 

Gleams that untravelled world whose margin fades. 

For ever and ever as we move ’ ” 

The Upanishads are those treatises from whioh has been 
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developed the Vedanta system of philosophy, which is considered 
by all orthodox Hindus, to be the or pure spiritual know¬ 
ledge The observances of oeremonies, * e , whioh is 

accessible to all, are nooossary as a preliminary condition m order 
to purify the mind and prepare it for the proper reception of sub- 
limor truths, and the other systems of philosophy are relatively 
true, in regard to the student’s degree of intellectual capaoity 

During the latter end of this age, and probably at the dawn 
of Pouramk age, arose the Kshetnya thinkers to initiate a new 
movement in philosophy The groat teaohers of the high 
knowledge oontainod in the Upamshads, were not Brahmins but 
Ksbetriyas, who now collected all their force to demolish the 
system of caste The mmds of the great men wore awake to 
new ideas and there arose a great Kshetnya thinker in the 
person of Sakya Muni or Gotama who founded a new system of 
religion called Buddhism This religion, an offshoot of Brahmm- 
lsm, and possesses more votaries than any existing religion The 
followers of Buddhism do not acknowledge God as the Creator 
and Ruler of the universe, and one sect entirely denies the being 
of God Most of the seots believe m the eternity of matter and 
include intelligence and design among its properties The high- 
ost rank in the scale of existence is held by oertam beings called 
Budhas, who have raised themselves by their own notions and 
austenties during a long series of transmigrations in this and 
former worlds, to the state of perfeot inactivity and apathy, a 
state opposite to that of existence m matter Theie have been 
many Budhas, the last of whom Gotama or Sakya revealed the 
present religion, about the 6th oentury before Christ The Bu- 
dlnsts deny the authority of the Vedas and Purans, are not 
divided into oastos, and have monasteries and nunneries They 
carry their respect for animal-life muoh further than the Brah¬ 
mins , they have no respect for fire and venerate the relics of 
their holy men 

The Jamas, another branoh of Brahminism, resemble the 
Buddhists m religious tenets, but look upon God as so incon¬ 
ceivable m his nature that the human understanding is too feeble 
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to comprehend his perfections They have division of castes, 
and admit the Hindu, gods and worship some of them, though 
they consider these as entirely subordinate to their saints, who 
are their cheif objects of worship and who are believed to have 
raised themselves by austenties to a superiority over the gods 
These saints are called Tirthankaras, of whom there are 24 for 
the present, 24 for the past and 24 for the future They have 
no veneration for relics, and no monastio establishments 
The Jamas appear to havo originated in the 6th or 7th con- 
tury after Christ, to have beoome conspicuous in the 8th or 9th 
century, got to tho zenith of prosperity in the 11th and declined 
after the 12th The Jamas and particularly the Boudhas appear 
to have undergone several persecutions by the Brahmins, in the 
south of India In the 8th or 9th century, Sankara Aoharya, 
the founder of the modem sohool of "the Vedanta, refuted, per¬ 
secuted and chased the adherents of Buddha religion I 
should have plaoed the Jamas m tho Pouranio period but 
as they hold an intermediate position between tho followers of 
Buddha and Brahma, and their doctrines and tenets are much 
akm to those of the Bouddhas, I, for the sake of convenience, 
could not help placing them immediately next to the Bouddhas 
The Purans and Tantras exhibit the fourth phase of Hindu¬ 
ism The Purans are 18 in number They are the sources from 
whioh the present religion of the Hindus is drawn They are re¬ 
garded as the Sonptures of Hinduism rather than the Vedas 
They contain its dootrmes and precepts, together with theogomes, 
philosophical speculations, instructions for religious ceremonies, 
genealogies, fragments of history and many legends relating to 
the actions of gods, heroes and sages They were composed by 
men who, though possessed of knowledge of the real character of 
the Divinity, did not disturb the popular belief m gods and god¬ 
desses Those sages permitted the worship of the established 
deities representing them as so many symbols of the real Divinity 
The aggregate number of gods and goddesses amounts to 33 
crores During this time the Hindu religion has undergone 
sevetal important changes There has been negleot of some of 
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the gods and the introduction of others Mortals have been 
deified and worshipped There has been an increase of sects, and 
the attempt to exalt individual gods at the expenoe of the others 
There has been the use of a new ritual in lieu of the Yedas The 
objects of adoration are no longer the same The theism moul- 
cated by the Yedas, has been supplanted by a system of poly¬ 
theism and ‘idolatry The ten incarnations (avatai s) of Vishnu 
are the principal objocts of popular worship In the conception 
which tho Hindus have formed of the government of the world, 
the visible agency of the deity is particularly required for the 
preservation of the innocent, the destruction of the wicked and 
tlio establishment of virtue Hence the necessity of those incarna¬ 
tions The Hindu religion assigns great efficacy to saonfioes and 
religious austerities and tho observanco of tho forms of devotion 
The facility of expiating cumes by penances, is ono of the prin¬ 
cipal traits of its character Ropeated transmigrations of souls m 
various hells for the punfication of the wicked, and in heavons for 
the solace of the good, are believod in 

Several sects of polytheists have sprung up of whioh the 
five principal are the Vaishnava, Sakta, Saiva Soura and Ganpa- 
tya The followers of Vishnu are Yaibhnavas, those of Sakti are 
Saktas, those of Siva are Saivas, those of the Sun are Souras, and 
those of Ganesh are Ganpatya The Saktas aie tho most numer¬ 
ous m Bengal The followeis of Cliaitanya, who is believed 
to be the incarnation of Kushna in the iron age, are also numer¬ 
ous Chaitanya was a gieat deified mortal who had the very 
highest objects in view, namely, breaking down caste and 
priestly tyranny 


RAMBHADRA, OR THE MOFUSSIL HAKIM 

Chapter I 

Of all the streams which empty the bulk of the mighty 
Ganges, the Matabhanga plays no msignifioant part in effecting 
the natural drainage of Lower Bengal It shoots off from the 
main nver at a point several miles below Ilampore Beduieah, 
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and after a meandering course across a dead level, unrelieved by 
a single hillook, joins its force with that of the Bhagirathi or 
Hooghly They call it the Matabhanga in one place, Howliah 
in another, and Churm elsewhere The breadth of the stream is 
a trifle over a hundred feot In the dry season, it is fordable, 
save where there are deep hollows oo-extendmg with its bed and 
serving the purpose of large pools of water Nothing oan 
surpass the clearness and transparency of its water as it finds 
its way down after its wonted sluggish fashion, amidst the count¬ 
less brood of aquatio plants During the freshets, nothing can 
surpass the violence and rapidity of the stream, as it boars down 
with it uprooted trees, dilapidated huts, and masses of sand and 
loose earth At the confluence of this river with the Iocha Mati, 
a few yards to the south of tho Kissengungo Station, on tho 
Eastern Bengal Railway, the landscape is charming Hero 
you might see the two streams meeting each other at right 
angles, about the middle of an extensive plain, hemned in on 
all sides by fine tioes, forming a natural amphitheatre of no 
ordinary beauty Tho banks of the river aro no longer high 
and preoipitous, but gontly slope towards the north, west and 
south 

Towards the south-west of the junction of the streams, 
stands a hamlet of somewhat historic renown It is oalled 
Sibnibas, literally the abode of Siva that being the name 
of a Scion of tho Raj family of Nabadwipa, who, if we are 
oorrectly informed, made it his country villa Tho stream 
washes its feet with a never failing devotion The outskirts of 
the hamlet are clothed with perpetual verdure, save where near 
the stream, thore is a girdle of sand which at moonlight nights, is 
resplendent with diamond lustre At sunset, the scenery of the 
place is glorious The rippling of the waves the chorus of 
the birds on the branches of adjaoent trees, the distant lowing 
of the herds, augment the silent solemnity of the plaoe Raja 
Siva Chandra selected this spot for his residence, that he might 
free himself from the bustle and turmoil of town-life and there 
live m rural seclusion 
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The hamlot contains a few temples, built by the Raja and 
dedicated to his namessako, the God Siva of the Hindu Triad 
There is to be still seen a colossal image of the god, worshipped 
by the rustics with their primitive devotion, lands have been 
endowed for the support of the daily worship, and for the support 
of the priest 

The plaoe is mostly, if not wholly ruial, and the bulk of 
the villagois, be thoir caste what it may, betake themselves to 
agriculture for want of a better calling Their property oonsists 
ot somo heads of cattle, a few saoks of gram and oorn, and 
some iron and brass utensils for tho table and the kitohen board 

Ono might infer that society here is still in its primitive 
stage, and all the innovations whioh fashion has invented or 
science has explored have been to them so much ‘ love’s labour 
lost ’ The houses are merely mud-housos, thatched with hay, 
whioh the domestic quadiamana kindly left uuruminated Simpli¬ 
city and plenty were with tho villageis’ household words 

It was in this obscure village, that there lived a man by the 
name of Balabhadra Smgha His father was a native of Meerut 
in the North-west piovinoes, and being a Kshetrya by birth, took 
delight in military taotics In sooth, he fought biavely side by 
side with Sir Arthur Wellesley at the battle of Seringapatam, 
and was rewaided with a medal for his distinguished servioes 
After the bieakmg up of the kingdom of Tipu Sultan, the ser¬ 
vices of this Kshetrya soldier were dispensed with, and he had 
to return to his native plaoe in comparative disappoitnment 

True he had obtained his share of the booty, after the hubbub 
of the battle was over, but as it was not large, it helped him to 
get on for some time Gradually, ‘ Fortune turned Turk * on 
him, penury began to stare him in the faoe, and he left his home 
m quest of servioe At that time, the Raja of Nuddea was the 
first nobleman in Bengal His high parentage, serenity of caste- 
honour, Orcesus-like wealth, unbounded liberality, all oombmed to 
make him the respeoted of respeoters, the adored of adorers. 
And truly, he nohly deserved this splendid homage He was a 
staunoh patron of learning § He honoured the learned by making 
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grants of land to them with au unsparing hand To the poor 
his benevolence verged upon mdisoretion 

Such was the nobleman, who was looked upon by Balabha- 
dra’s father as his future saviour His stalwart frame, broad 
shoulders, undaunted braveiy and soldier-like services, rendered 
him an object of mterost to the Baja He was appointed the 
head Duiwan (porter), and on the close of his mortal'career, was 
rewarded with a grant ot 50 Beegahs of land in fee-tail, free of 
rent The lauds are situated in Sivmbas, and there Balabhadra 
built a house on his father’s death to enjoy the fruits of his 
father’s faithfulness Balabhadra was in Ins father’s life-time, 
a pnnoe, for he was his father’s only son So that instead of 
betaking himself to letters or to his ancestral calling, he indulged 
in smoking intoxicating drugs and in othei \anity of vanities 
At the early age of thirteen he was married to a girl named 
Anjana, daughter of a Zemindar’s Tehsildar (collector of rent) 
domiciled in Kot-chandpur in the Distnst of Jessore The union 
did not at first prove happy, for Balabhadra grew into a consum¬ 
mate libertine and Anjana into an imperious woman Many a 
lance had the oouple to break m the Zenana, and the house 
would sometimes eoho with the dm of their oonflict Every 
body apprehended a disruption, and this would have assuredly 
beoome an aooomplished fact, had not their parents interceded 
‘ The course of love never runs smooth ’ sings the poet, with 
truthful melody But it is equally true that the gloomiest night 
is succeeded by the brightest sunshine So from angry lovers, 
Balabhadra and Anjana were transformed into a comparatively 
loving oouple He sowed a good deal of his wild oats, and she 
beoame less Amazonian So that m the course of five years or 
so, they beoame the parents of two children, a girl named Lalita, 
and a boy named Rambhadra, our hero Balabhadra felt himself 
extremely happy He was quite sure ot the sacred fire his son 
would put on his face when he was dead and gone * 

He was quite sure that he would ere long see the faoe of his 
son-in-law and, what was better, that of his daughter-m-law 

* i mblematic of the future redemption ofliip soul 
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But damo nature would not grant him these indulgences So 
that when our hero was only seven or eight years of age, 
Balabhadra fell ill and was without notice ‘ gathered unto 
his fathers * On his death Anjana’s grief assumed a degree of 
violence, that is mdiscribable She cast aside her matrimonial 
appondag&s and went into mourning Every morning and even¬ 
ing she would porn forth her lamentations, and especially on 
festive occasions they became loudor and more poetical Time is 
a groat physician, and with its aid, her intense grief subsided 
into gentle and unobtrusive sorrow She thought upon her iso¬ 
lated and helpless condition, she thought upon the future of her 
infant children, she thought upon the impoitant oharge which she, 
as tho surviving parent, was bound to execute Soaldmg tears 
would some times tuckle down hei eyes, as she thought upon 
these and a hundred othei matters There was one consolation, 
c iz , that which the radiant countenances of her boy exhibited 
It was a veritable sunshine in tho gloom of her despondency and 
on this hope she smiled through her tears 

“ Thus artists melt the oie of sullen lead, 

With heaping coals of the upon its head, 

In the kind waimth, the metal learns to glow, 

And loose iiom dross, the siher runs bolow ' , 
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Cum hr YIT (Conitnuip ) 

Tin Widow 

Tofoio pioooodmg to oxinimo tlio leg il status of the widow 
and to ennunioiato tlio manifold lestnotions put upon her in the 
fiee exeieise of liei right, it may be mteiestmg to pause and 
ouquiie why the policy of liw has at all given birth to thorn 
Tliej aro so manifold and ol such a divoisided nature, that we aio 
coubtiamed to lefer them to one grand pnnciplo, viz , the innato 
sense of man’s superiority ovei worn m That this principle was 
at ono period of the woild’s lnstoi y , the universal creed of man, 
admits of no doubt To this the Hebiew story of the fiisfc 
mothoi boing made out of the rib of liei loid is to be attnbuted 
To this the abject subjection of tho Hindu wife to lioi husband 
morally and sociologically is to be referred The patna potest a s 
was fosteied by it, when it viewod hei m tho light of tho pitri- 
aich s daughter, alboit she was Ins lawful wife And if in tho 
midst of the enlightenment of modem times such an opinion as 
the following is expi eased, it is ovidentiary of tho pnnciplo uudoi 
notice existing m us in a dormant state 

Speaking of the conditions of mairiage, Auguste Comte 
says —“It is enough for our puipoae to be assurod that they will 
be consonant with the fundamental principle of the institution— 
the natural subordination of the woman, which has re appeared 
undei all forms of mannago, in all ages, and which tho new 
philosophy will placo on its light basis—a knowledge of the 
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individual organism first and then of the social organism Com¬ 
paring sex with age, biologioal analysis presents the femalo 
sex, in the human species especially, as constitutionally in 
a state of perpetual infancy in comparison with the others, 
Sociology will prove that the equality of the sexes, 
of which so much is said, is incompatible with all social existonco 
&o ”* If the principle of man’s relative superiority be not an 
inherent part of his constitution, it was certainly not a forogono 
conclusion of his So far as physioal capability is concerned, 
man’s sinews have always been the chief instrument of aggies- 
sion or defenoe A Semiramis or a Joan of Arc or a Iiam of 
Jhansi, is only a monstrosity, which does not eeitamly give food 
for a logioal induction Intellectually, it is man who has got a 
place m the Temple of Fame Whother in soience, litorature or 
art, his genius has been prolific By this, we do not foi a 
moment speak disparagingly of the literary or scientific dibits 
made by women liko Somerville or Lilavati or Harriet Martmeau 
In the cultivation of the feelings, the sterner ones have always 
been the work of man though the softer ones fell within the 
province of woman If in the cultivation of the softer feelings, 
woman cut a brilliant figure, it is because she proved a loving 
wife, an affeotionate mother, or a kind relation As a member 
of sooiety, man’s services in connection with its progress and 
development are innumerable Thus placed, what should bo 
more natural than that man should domineer ovei woman ? 
What is moro natural than that he would bo tempted to impose 
upon hei right as a oitizen restrictions and hmdranoes ? If m 
civilized England, the feme covet t should labour under many 
disabilities, what wonder is there that it should bo so in be¬ 
nighted India 

At one period of the history of Indian law, the determina¬ 
tion of the exaot btatirs of the widow was a task of some diffi¬ 
culty Katayana says “ Let the ohildless widow, preserving un¬ 
sullied the bed of her loid, and abiding with her venerable 
proteotor, enjoy the propeity, restraining herself until her death, 

* domte’s Positive philosophy, Vol IX, p 135 
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after her, let the heirs take it ”* Again—“ The widow is only to 
enjoy her husbands’ estate, she is not oompetent to make a gift, 
mortgage or sale of it And m Colebrooke’s Digest, Yol III , 
p 405, suoh an alienation is declared to be invalid ” Passages 
like these led Sir William Maenaghten to oonclude that the aot 
of alienation was void not only against the reversionary heirs of 
her husband, but also against herself + In other words Sir 
William m company with many other text writers thought 
that she was no more than a trustee of her husband’s property 
This opinion came to be questioned for the first time, by the 
judgos of the late Supreme Court in the case of Goluokmoni 
Dabi, J and by a long course of decisions both here and in the 
Privy Counoil, it was held that she fully represented her hus¬ 
band s estato, and had some thing more than a life right or the 
right of trusteeship Subsequently the doctrine was upheld m 
the plainest terms by Sir Baines Peacock § 

We think that the law is as it should be It is difficult to 
say whether the Hindu text writers intended to oonfer on the 
widow higher honors than those a trustee has But whatever 
their intention might have been, it would certainly be a mon¬ 
strous piece of injustice to identify the widow with a mere fidu¬ 
ciary looker on Though morally and socially the other half of her 
husband, she cannot m the eye of natural justice be deprived of 
the enjoyment of his property, that it may descend whole and 
entire to distant reversioners The effeot of suoh an unjust law 
would be certainly disastrous upon socioty 

A consideration of the widow’s status naturally divides it¬ 
self into two heads,— 

First That of her rights 
Sooond That of her obligations 

First She has a life-interest m the estate of her husband, 
whether it be his paternal or self-acquired property In the 


# Colebrookp’s Dayabhaga, chapter 11, Section I, para 6G 
f Macnaghtcn’s Hindu Law, Vol I, pp 19, 20 
\ 2 Boulnoi’s Rep , p 193 

§ Full Bench Cases Supplemental Bengal Law Reports, Vol l, p 51 
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matter of goods and ohattels, hei right is even subject to restric¬ 
tions* Her tenancy is neithor m feo simple or m tail-female, 
but she is permitted merely to enjoy the property, during her life 
Enjoyment embraces tho actual possession of the propoity, reali¬ 
zation and appropnation of interest on fundod capital or of pro¬ 
fits, rents and othei usufruct of land So that if the widow 
demand partition of the oo-sliarers of her husband foe poaceable 
enjoyment of his share, she can have it at law Paitition thus 
had is good during her life-time, but if prejudicial to the mteiests 
of tho revei sioners, it is a nullity as against them, unless they 
had given their consent to it 

A widow has no power to alienate her husband’s property by 
sale, gift or will If she does, the alienation is invalid, unless 
thore was a legal necessity to support it Tier personal mainten¬ 
ance, the education and rearing up her children, the marriage of 
her daughters, payment of government revenue, the perfoimanco 
of religious rites for the welfare of the departed soul of her hus¬ 
band, whether at home or abroad, and for prosorvation of the 
rank of tho family, constitute legal necessity The buiden of pro¬ 
ving this necessity falls heavily upon the alienee, and unless it is 
proved the alienation is ipso facto void as against the reveisionaiy 
heirs Where such a necessity exists, the alienation is good as 
against the reversioners also, the alienee obtaining an absolute 
right m the estate alienated In the absence of the legal neces¬ 
sity, the alienation according to the present interpretation of the 
law binds the alionor only It has been held in many cases, 
that a pm chaser from a Hindu widow for reasons not allowable 
by the law, acqunes no more than her life-light, and as such can 
not be ousted by tho reversioneis during her life-time Pioni the 
above it follows as a mattor of necessary mference, that aliena¬ 
tion by the widow for otliei than allowable causes does not oper¬ 
ate as a foifeiture of her heritage 

The jealousy of the law is so great m the matter of the widow 
exceeding her powers, that it would tolerate the institution of a 
suit by the reversionors for a declaration that a particular alien- 

* {supplement Bengal I aw Report, Vol I, p , 48 
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ation by her was not founded upon legal necessity, anti tins during 
her life-time * The policy of allowing such declaratory suits 
was at one time questioned, and oui courts were render the appre¬ 
hension lest by encouraging such suits, they should throw the 
door of litigation wide open But the apprehension has been 
got ovor and the law’s settled du turn now is, that suoh a suit is 
maintenablo* whore a cloud has been thrown on tho reversioner’s 
title—a dictum which tho legislature have embodied in the 
Specific Belief Act recently passod Where the quostion is as 
to the sufficiency of a widow’s alienation, tho onus of pioving the 
legal necessity is on the alienee Even the bona fide purchaser, 
for valuable considoiation and without notice, whose right equity 
protects m other casos, is not here protected 

If a widow commits waste, a suit is maintainable by the 
revorsionors against her to pi event it The mle is that, subjoct 
to certain conditions, she has no right to mteifero with the 
corpus of the sstate, but can enjoy its profits only It was at one 
timo a disputed point, whether when a widow had added to the 
corpus of tho ostate from the savings of the profits, she could 
alionato the portion so added, but it is now settled that she could 
not A widow cannot moitgage propoity for othoi than allowable 
causos, when such causes exist sho is not restricted to it in pre¬ 
ference to an out and out sale If desirous of subletting, she 
cannot execute a permanent loaso of her husband’s proporty 
lu the case ot creating large endowments, she labours under the 
same disqualification, however her desne to promote tho spmtual 
welfare of her husband bo strong An endowment is viewod by 
tho law as an act of waste, prejudicial to the interests of her hus¬ 
band’s next of kin upon whom tho light of succession devolves 
But this is not all Though it is hei religious duty to seek for 
the welfaie of hor lord’s manes, the widow is not competent to 
adopt a son, without a provious authority obtained from her hus¬ 
band An adoption unsupported by such authority is bad m 
law Tho widow is enjoyed by the Shastias to live in oommon 
moss with tho members of hoi husband’s family But oui couits 

* Ia 0 oit Liw Lcotuie&, 'Nol l 4 p } 8 
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have construed this as a moial duty, whioh can not be enforced 
by an action at law So that where the widow resides olsewhere, 
it is no bar to her inheritance 

It follows as a corollary from what has been previously 
stated that a widow has power to enter into a contraot, and as 
a rule, her contracts do not go further than the extent of her 
own rights Should she go beyond those limits, they are nudo 
facts as against the reversioners or their reversionery mterosts 
A widow is quite competent to be the lawful guardian of hor 
minor children, and the law would not ovorlook her right m pro- 
foience to auy next male friend Under the old Regulation of 
1793, a widow was considered as disqualified landholder, who 
required to bo kept under the oontrol of the Court of Wards 
This Regulation is not enforced against hor now, unless she proves 
to be moially unfit to manage her estates 

Secondly, the obligations whioh a widow has to discharge 
They are either quasi -legal or legal By quasi-logoi we mean 
those which are founded upon the theory of spiritual benefits 
For example, the oelobration of the periodical ntos and cere¬ 
monies for the spiritual welfare of her husband upon the perfor¬ 
mance of which her succession hinges There are certain circum¬ 
stances under which she is not ontitled to celebrate them These 
are her bomg stnken with leprosy, or being of immoral character 
These defects render her legally unfit to be her husband’s heiress 
According to the Hindu sages, there are other disqualifications, 
but these have become obsolete For instance, if she be addicted 
to drinking, or she be habitually ill, or bo possessed of sooldmg 
propensities or cunning Chastity during her husband’s life-time 
and after is made the sine qua non of her right to sucoeed to and 
to enjoy his effects, and at one time was reckoned so by English 
judges m administering justioe Unfortunately for the Hindu 
Shastras a ohange has taken place now A distinction is now 
drawn between widow-unehastity and wife-unohastity, and our 
judges oonsider the latter only as a disqualification The old 
principle came to be questioned, I think for the first time, in the 
Bengal caso of Abheram Das v> s Preram Das (3 Bengal Law 
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Heports a o 421), and it was held that unchastity in a Hindu 
widow did not divest hor of piopeity whioh had beoomo vested in 
her, after the death of her husband The Caloutta High Court 
m a subsequent case adhered to its former opinion, and if there 
was any doubt as to the oorroetnoss of that opinion, the dooision 
of the Full Court m the oase of ICeny Kolitam* has set it at 
rest At one time, tho startling interpretation of the Hindu law 
put by the Full Court oreated a wide-spread sensation from ono 
extremity of the oountry to the other Orthodox Hindus shook 
their heads, and thought that the day of judgement was fast ap- 
pioachmgto sweep away wioked man and his wicked institutions 
from off the face of the oaith Young Bengal looked patnotilike, 
turned up the whites of his eyes, and cursed the Honorable Judges 
for giving judioial sanction to a mcasuro calculated to convert his 
widow sisters and widow daughtois into immoral women Meet¬ 
ings were got up to protest against tho now law and tho nows 
papors toomed with letters and aiticlos damnatoiy of its expedi¬ 
ency Now that the storm of indignation has subsided, and we aro 
m tho midst of a calm, it behoves us coolly look at tho principal 
feature of tho measure which was at the best an abused innova¬ 
tion We do not propose to canvass the Hindu law to determine 
how far it favours the idea of quiet enjoyment of pioperty and 
moial incontinence on tho pait of tho widow Tho task is al¬ 
together a hopeless one Not to speak of the various and con¬ 
flicting interpretations put upon this text and that text by aulhois 
and oommentators, lawyers and judges, it is sometimes hopeless 
to separate the Hindu law as a codo of laws from tho Hindu law 
as a oode of morals Such a sepaiation the Hindu wnteis never 
contemplated As a code of moials, the Hindu law was muoh 
more respeoted m olden times than as a oode of laws, and it was 
saonlegious on the part of any King or Magistrate to ignoro 
the moral portion An infringement of a moral law was as much 
penal then as that of a municipal law Looking theiofore to the 
spirit of the Hindu law, and bearing in mind the constitutional 
aversion of the Hindus to immoiality, it is extremely probably, 

# Bengal Law Report, Vol I, 13 
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nay almost ooitam that the Hindu king would punish the incon¬ 
tinent widow with foifcitiuo of hei heutage 

When the tho Hindu code was first usheiod into existence, 
it was no doubt well adapted to man’s social wants Tho theo¬ 
logical stago was then in its full vigor, and the mandates of law 
were esteemed as divine commandments whioh it was sintul to 
violate Individuil exertions and efforts were consideied too 
weak for tho acquisition of property and preseivation of life 
Kinships and clanships weie necossaiy units of political com¬ 
munes, and weio sustained with the greatest enthusiasm Lux 
unes weio unknown, and tlieie was no } earning after them 

A native pnneo wielded the life and dostnnes of the people 
Bralimmical supeistition had its secure hold on tho fetlmgs and 
affections of tho people Barling. a few, the oountiy was in a 
piofound intellectual and moral darkness, and tho archives of 
knowledge were closed against all who had the misfoitune not to 
belong to tho 1 1vice-born ’ castes Woman was considered as 
tho vile instrument for satiating mau’s oamal desires, and m ordor 
that she may remain the most servile of his slaves, she was made 
to abhor the Tree of knowledge as an unmixd evil, and to asso¬ 
ciate her loid’s happiness by her cxeitions with tho lewaid of 
Heaven 

These and many other circumstanoes were poculiai to the 
olden Hindu times, and veiy natuially legislation adiptod itself 
to them But now times aie altered Each and eveiy one of 
thoso incidents has undorgono change of a startling ohaiacter 
Society is in a state of transition, and m the place of the old theo¬ 
logical philosophy, which gave a tmge of religion to the meanest 
and most insignificant of human duties and obligations, we havo t 
matter of faet science perpetually undermining them, that society 
may rost upon a positive basis The fiist principles of things aie 
being questioned Nothing mtnnsically good or bad is admitted, 
and the science of utility mterprets them from the stand-point of 
relativity What with the progress of social and political philo¬ 
sophy, of tho development of human resources, of man’s thirst 
after the cultivation of arts and sciencos, the old institutions of 
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the laud aio tottering to their foundations ready to fall with a 
terrible orash This catastrophe would have long been an aooom- 
plished fact had not case-law supplied the deside) ata of the lex 
foot The Hindu law is so terribly Brahmimcal, that no judge 
with a spark of the sense of justice in him would apply it m its 
entirety to ooncrete cases and if that law stands denuded of its 
Brahminioai* pioclivities at the present day the oredit is due to 
English judges who have admmistored it, tempered with equity 
and good conscience Tell an English judge that if a Sudra 
dishonour a Biahmm, the former loses his birth-right undei 
tho Hindu law, and you shall see what interpretation he puts 
upon it The English judge has already drawn a line of demai- 
oation between duties moral and duties legal, and it is only the 
latter that he is willing to enfoice In other words, what he is 
doing is just this—he is shaping tho Hindu law to suit present 
times and present oircumstanoes Bearing m mind the tiansition 
through which native society and native institutions aie passing, 
and fully alive to the mfluenco of tho enlightened junspiudenco ot 
tho present times, it becomes simply impossible for tho European 
judge to administer Hindu law, whole and entne 

But to return to the celebrated unohastity case Mr Justice 
Dwarka Nath Mitter, who took the position of an apologist foi 
the Shasters and widow chastity, was constrained to admit that 
there was no special discussion on the point in the Dayabhaga, as 
current in Bengal He seems to have relied upon the text of 
Vnhaspati, quoted by the author of the Dayabhaga, a text which 
makes chastity the condition precedent to succession Another 
text from Yredha Munu (See Dayabhaga Chaptei XI S I Y 7) 
is susceptible of a similar interpretation But after perusing the 
whole of tho report of the case, we fail to find one text quoted 
whiohis direotly in point All the texts refer to unchastity 
being a disqualification when the widow’s right to inherit fiist 
aocrues, and not when she has beoome unohaste after mhontanoe 
being seoured But supposing that $e texts quoted by Mr Mittei 
are in point, and they are applicable to widow unohastity alike, 
where is the provision^that sho is to be divested of the heritage ? 
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A prohibition does not always employ a penalty, and if the Hindu 
law does not provide one, surely it is not for Hindu apologists to 
create it. 

There is yet another phase of the law whioh awaits to bo 
exhibited For every shortcoming or vice the Hindu law has a 
particular penanoe Who knows that unohastity is not an unex- 
piable delinquency? To say that it is not expiable would be ven¬ 
turing an assertion distasteful to the shades of the departed Hindu 
sages If unohastity be expiable, must there be alternate dismheri- 
sion and succession as the widow falls and rises, as she contami¬ 
nates her lord’s bed and shakes off by expiation her contamination? 
Such a proceeding would involve intricacies and complications to 
the detument of ownership of property The idea of kooping 
the succession to an estate m abeyanoo is foreign to Hindu law , 
but there must neoessanly ensue such a state of things, were the 
doctrine of penanoes encouraged 

So much then for the law If we turn our attention to the 
expediency of having the ruling whioh the majority of the 
High Court have enunoiated, we cannot help being convinced 
that it is calculated to ensure the greatest amount of food 
We have desonbed elsewhere, the sort of litigation which 
the widow oarnes on with the karta, and the numorous disadvan¬ 
tages whioh as a litigant she endures at his hands It is needless 
to reproduce it here. Suffice it to say, that if unohastity is estab¬ 
lished in five per oent of the oases, it is a monstrous falsehood in 
the remaining ninety-five This lamentable result is borne out 
by the experience of all men having any thing to do with the 
administration of justice For ourselves, we think it is far better 
that ninety-five unohaste widows should inherit than one chaste 
widow should lose her inheritance on a trumped up oharge of 
incontinence In concluding this branoh of our subjeot, we 
oannot do better than quote the words whioh fell from Mr Justice 
Lotus Jaokson while pronouncing judgment m the celebrated 
case He says —“ If, therefore, it be recognized as a rule of law 
by this tribunal (whioh constituted as it is to-day concludes 
and binds by its decision every Pourt of^ Justioe m a prounco 
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numbering forty-two millions of Hindu inhabitants) that a Hindu 
widow forfeits by unohastity the estate which Bhe has taken as 
the heir of her husband, then I apprehend, not only will a fruit¬ 
ful cause of domestie disoord be largely extended, but a motive 
will be afforded, to say the least of it, for publishing and bringing 
in Court the most deplorable scandals That such a ruling will 
tend m any‘great degree to purity of life and manners, I do not 
believe, but it is likely enough to furnish a stimulant to perjury 
or to oollusive proceeding equally nefarious ” 

Where the widow is not entitled to inherit, she must have, 
under the law, maintenance, and this is the duty of her husband’s 
relatives and heirsi In some cases, it is difficult to determine 
whether this duty is simply moral or legal But when purely 
moral, the widow must live m the family house, and dine at the 
family board Widows, who are ontitled to mamtamanoe at law, 
may reside elsewhere But if the separation be for purposes 
other than moral, maintenance can not be had Living under 
her paternal roof does not disquahfy her to reoover it But un- 
chastity is certainly a serious disqualification, and it being proved, 
a suit for maintenance fails m a Court of law It is doubtful 
whether subsequent unohastity would be a disqualification, when 
the widow had already been m receipt of maintenance, but the 
right being a reoumng right, it is to beoome void whenever the 
disqualification becomes manifest 

The way in whioh a widow must be maintained depends 
upon the rank of the family she belongs to, as also upon the 
means whioh it can command. So that the rate of allowance is a 
variable quantity, liable to be readjusted whenever the above con¬ 
tingencies booome varied A right to maintenance as blongmg to 
the widow, is not a right to property Hence it cannot be at¬ 
tached m execution of a deoree* though a sum representing 
arrears for past maintenance can be attaohed as her personal pro¬ 
perty In the oase of a widowed and childless daughter-in law, 
our Courts have held, that the duty of maintaining her is purely 
a moral one So that if her husband had died without leaving 
*ActX of 1877 bee 226 (YJ~ " 
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any property charged with her maintenance, she cannot sue hei 
father-in-law for maintenance A Hindu widow is quite at liber¬ 
ty to rolmguish her life-nght m favor of the reversioner, and 
when such an occurrence takes place, the latter becomes to all 
and purposes, a full owner 

Where the widow remarries, her right m the property of 
her deofcasod husband? acquired m the ordinary oourse of succes¬ 
sion, oeapes The fact of the remarriage is m the eyo of law, 
tantamount to her civil death Barring the above, she does not, 
f by roason of the remarriage, forfeit any property, or any right 
to whioh she would otherwise be entitled ’ In the oase of the 
childless widow, subsequent remarriage and» issue by the re¬ 
marriage do not render her oapable of inheriting property, whioh 
she could not have inherited during her past widowhood * 


SOURCES OE HINDU LAW 
3 The Benares School 


The school of Benares not only prevails m the city and 
provmoe of Benares but also extends over Central India as well 
as the tract of land lying along the seaooast between lines drawn 
from the town of Midnapore to the mouth of the river Hooghly, 
and thence to the town of Cieaoole This strip of land moludes 
the province of Onssa Of all the Indian sohools of law, the 
Bonares school is the greatest in looal extent The authorities 
preferentially rospeoted m the school of Benares are the Mitak- 
shara of Yijnaneshwara with its commentaries, the Yiramitro- 
daya, the Madhovia, the Ymada Tandava, the Nirnaya Smdhu, 
and the Dattaka Mimansa The Mitakshara is the supreme autho¬ 
rity of the Benares sohool, and is also reoeived in the west and 
Bouth of India On the extent of the authority of the Mitakshara 
the observations of Mr. Henry Thomas Colebrooke are appended 

* Act XV of 1856 An Act to remove all legal obstacles to the marriage of 
Hindu widows 
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bolow —“Tho rango of its authonty and influence is fir more ox- 
tensive than that of Jimuta Vahana’s treatise, for it is recoivod in 
all the sohools of Hindu law from Benares to tho southern extre¬ 
mity of the peninsula of India, as the chief ground work ol the 
doctrines whioh they follow, and as an authority from which they 
rarely dissent ” 

With .Yij naneshwara has originated the Benares school 
whioh, from the time of the promulgation of the doctrines of 
the Mitakshara, has adopted them with no less regard The inter¬ 
pretation of the law as given by Vynaneshwara, the great master 
of tho Bonares school, is defended, expounded and lllustiated 
with ability by his followers, who are rarely found to diffor from 
him on any disputed point 

The writers of the Benaros school are not so numerous as 
Mr Colebrooke thinks They are very few m number Four 
only may be principally namod, and they are Vynaneshwara, Mitra 
Misra, Madhava Aoharya and Kamalakara Bhatta Both tho 
Mitakshara moluding its Commentaries, and the Madhaviya, have 
already been desonbed under the head of Commentanes The 
Dattaka Mimansa has also been noticed among tho treatises 
receiveable in the Bengal sohool The aforesaid works need not, 
therefore, be recapitulated m this place Next to the Mitakshara 
of Vynaneshwara is the Viramitrodaya of Mitra Misra, son of 
Parasu Kama, and grand-son of Ilansa Pandita It was 
oomposed under the patronage of Vira Smha Deva, King of 
Bundelcund, who is said to havo flourished in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century of the Christian era (1605 to 1627) 
during the reign of Jehangir, Emperor of Delhi The Virami¬ 
trodaya, as its name imports, is a work entitled after the com¬ 
bined names of the patron Vira and the writer JMifcra It has 
been regarded by the Benaros sohool as a high authority for 
a period of more than 250 years Generally speaking, the Vira¬ 
mitrodaya is an elaborate commentary on the Mitakshara of 
Vynaneshwara, from which oopious quotations are made by Mitra 
Misra But it does not profess to be a regular commentary on the 
Mitakshara In spoakmg^f tho Viramitrodaya, Mr Colobiooke 
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says —“ It will be sufUeient to particulaiize m this plaoo 
the Viramitrodaya before mentioned, of which the gratest use 
has been made, that compilation oonformmg generally to the 
dootnnes of the Mitakshara, the words of which it very com¬ 
monly oites with occasional elucidations of the text interspersed, 
or with express interpretations of it subjoined, or sometimes with 
the substitution of a paraphrase for parts of the original text 
All those have been found useful auxiliaries to the professed 
commentaries and glosses ” 

The Viramitrodaya is an ample and very aoourate digest of 
Ilmdu law, and exclusively dwells upon jurisprudence In the 
case of Chridharee Lai Raya versus the Government of Bengal r 
the Pnvy Counoil made the following remarks on the Viramitro¬ 
daya —“ Their Lordships have no doubt that the Viramitrodaya, 
which by Mr Golebrooke and others is stated to be a treatise 
of high authority at Benares, is properly receivable as an exposi¬ 
tion of what may have been left doubtful by tho Mitakshara and 
declaratory of the law of the Benares school ”* The Vira¬ 
mitrodaya partakes of the nature of controversial writing It 
enters into a systematic examination of the peculiar doctrines 
of the Bengal school m opposition to the tenets of the Benares 
school, and confutes the former with boldness and indepen¬ 
dence This has been done with the viow of maintaining the 
dootnnes of the author of the Mitakshara whioh form the subject 
of strong outioisms of Jimuta Vahana and Raghu Nandana. 
Similarly, Mitra Misra boldly and freely ontioises the tenets of 
Devananda Bhatta, whioh are opposed to those of Vijnaneshwara 
No modern author of eminenoe has, however, yet refuted the 
arguments of the learned author of the Viramitrodaya 

Mr Arthur Steele, in his list of Sansknt law books, men¬ 
tions two works respectively entitled Weermitrode and Wyn- 
whar-mitrode He desonbes them as follows —“ "Weermitrode— 
By Mitramisra, a Brahman, oomposed about 600 years ago by 
order of Weersinh Raja of the Mithil country It treats of 
Wynwhar only and is of general notonety ” “ Wynwhar- 

*~MooTc 6 Indian Appeals, Vol XVl7 p, 4Q6 
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mitrodo—By a Q-our Brahman of Bengal, oomposed 200 
years ago It is a work of notonoty ” Though Mr Steele’s 
description of the first mentioned work is not quite correct, 
no doubt he means the Viramitrodaya of Mitra Misra With 
reference to the Wynwhar-mitrode spoken of by Mr A Steele, 
Mr W H Morley says, that the title of the work, which is 
nearly the same as that of Viramitrodaya, has been so disfigured 
by Mr Steele’s bad orthography as to be uncertain But, from 
the description given by Mr Steele of the Wynwhar-mitrode, 
it is evident that the woik is different from the Viramitrodaya of 
Mitra Misra In 1815 an edition of the original text of the Vira¬ 
mitrodaya was published in the Devanagan character at Calcutta 
A new edition of the Sanskrit text of the Viramitrodaya, by 
Pandit Jibananda Vidyasagara, B A, Superintendent of tho 
Calcutta Free Sanskrit College, was punted m the Devanagan 
character at Caloutta in 1875 This edition contains a copious in¬ 
dex of tho subjects treated oi m the work Deferences to the num¬ 
bers of the pages and lines of the book m which the treatment of 
tho topics has been made are to be found m the index The Sans¬ 
krit Viramitrodaya has not yet been entirely translated into 
English Portions of the original work have already been 
rendered into English by tho late Babu Nil Mam Son and 
by Dr Buhler The late Babu Nil Mam Sen, a Pleader of 
the Calcutta High Court, undertook to tianslate the whole of 
the Viramitrodaya into English, and translated an inconsiderable 
portion of the ongmal work The part translated was prmtod 
but not presented to the legal publio But the premature death 
of the translator stopped the progress of tho translation Dr 
Buhler translated into English the ohapters of the Sanskrit 
Viramitrodaya “ On a Woman’s Separate Property,” and oausod 
the translation to be published m the Appendix to Messis 
West and Buhler’s Digest of Hindu Law Babu Gol-xp 
Chandra Sarkar, Shastri, the translator of the Daya Tattwa, has 
undertaken the task of translating the Text of the original Vira¬ 
mitrodaya into English By the completion of the translation 
and the publication of the same, he will prove himself serviceable 
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to the legal profession, and fulfil the object of his late lamented 
brother translator, Babu Nil Mam Sen 

Kamalakara Bhatta was the son of Rama Krishna Bhatta, the 
well-known commentator on the Grihya Sutra of Paraksara 
Kamalakara had an elder brother named Divakara Bhatta, and 
flourished m the beginning of the seventeenth century aftei 
Chnst A good number of treatises on various subjects was 
written by Kamalakara Bhatta Among them are the Vivada 
Tandava, the Nirnaya Smdhu, the Sudra Kamalakara, the Shanti 
Kamalakara, the Dana Kamalakara, and the Prayaschitta Kama¬ 
lakara The Yivada Tandava is a work on Civil and Criminal 
Law acoordmg to the dootrmes of Yijnaneshwara Like the 
Yiramitrodaya, the Yivada Tandava expounds and defends the 
tenets of the Mitakshara m opposition to those of the Bengal 
authoiities No edition or translation of the original Vivada 
Tandava has yet been accessible to the members of tlio legal 
profession The Nirnaya Smdhu is also called Nirnaya Kamala¬ 
kara It is in three chapters, of which the first and seoond 
treat of the times for the performance of religious rites as well 
as of their influence on ceremonials, &c The third chaptor dwells 
upon initiatory rites, funeral ceremonies, impurity and other 
topics of a religious natuie The Nirnaya Smdhu has not 
muoh originality It oopiously quotes the opinions of the 
previous writers on the subjects touched upon But frequent 
illustrations of the quoted passages and occasional introduction of 
argumentative discussions on points on whioh Kamalakara differs 
from his predecessors have been made m the Nirnaya Smdhu 
Rarely have legal questions been disoussed by tho learned writer 
of the Nnnaya Smdhu A commentary on the text of the 
Nirnaya Smdhu has been written under the title of Ratna Mala 
An edition of tho original text of the Nirnaya Smdhu was 
lithographed in Bombay m Saka 1779 In 1833 the Sanskrit text 
of the Nirnaya Smdhu was printed in the Devanagari character at 
Caloutta. The original Nirnaya Smdhu has not yet been trans¬ 
lated into English But the necessity of an English version of 
the wofk is in the opinion of the late Dr, Goldstucker unavoidable, 
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and tlie want of such a translation is exceedingly felt by the 
English-knowing non-Sanskritists who have to deal with the 
tieatise m the administration of Hindu law 

Of the authorities ourrent in the Benares Sohool, the Mita- 
kshaia is the most docidedly preferential, and forms the basis of the 
Benares doctrine No Benares authority in direct contradiction 
with tho work of Vijnaneshwara on any point is allowed to pre¬ 
vail over the latter But where the Mitakshara is deficient, it 
gives way to the Yiramitrodaya and to the works ot Kamalakara, 
Amidst tho conflict of tho Viranutradaya, Vivada Tandava 
and Nirnaya Smdhu on a question of law, the first takes prece¬ 
dence over the second, and the second over the third, in due 
order But the deficiencies of any of the above-mentioned three 
treatises m making distinct provisions of law may be supplied 
by the others The authority of the Madhaviya in the school 
of Benares may be safely lelied upon m such instances as 
are not m radical counter-aotion with the piodominant au¬ 
thority of the Mitakshara, 01 with that of any other treatises 
reoognized m the Benares school The Madhaviya is some¬ 
times useful for explaining what has not been sufficiently or 
eloarly expounded by Vijnaneshwara and other writers of the 
school The Nirnaya Sindhu is greatly esteemed by the Benares 
scholiasts as of the highest authonty in matters of religious 
coremcnies and rites Occasional quotations aro made by the 
dominant Benares authorities from Bharuchi, Dhareshwara 
Jitendnaya, Viswa Rupa, and a few other writers whose 
woiks are not reoognized as the immediate authorities of any 
particulai school or schools As tho Benares school also oxtends 
over the entire piovmoe of Orissa, the authorities respected in 
the school aro followed by the people of the country In addi¬ 
tion to the Benares authorities, the Ooryas have for their guid¬ 
ance the works of Shambhokara Bajpei, which are more consulted 
m matters of oeromonials and rituals than m those of law Prac¬ 
tically tho woiks of the Bajpeis aro not used in tho courts of the 
country 



RAMBHADRA , OR THE MOFUSSIL IIAKIM 

ClIAPIEIt II 

‘ Is that you ? step m and let’s havo a chat,’.said a husky 
voieo, while gently handling a blowpipe 

* I am sorry I cannot peep in just now, as 1 am going to 
the Patshala (indigenous school) and mamma will bo awfully 
annoyed with mo if she learn I am playing tho tiuant ’ 

4 Nonsonso, you aro now a pretty grown up lad, and at your 
ago peoplo ought not to be afraid of Mamma Besides, any 
exouso would satisfy her You know oui women aro vory credulous, 
and if you say that j our mastei mado a holiday of it, sho would not 
put any more questions to you That’s just the way to manage 
business with silly women ’ 

* No, that is not prooisoly what I wish to do,’ auswerod tho 
seoond party, * bocauso I havo told hor fibs so often and for such 
paltry mattors that really I am detci mined to mend foi the 
futuro, and bo a good boy ’ 

4 Tush,’ rejoined tho first party, ‘you aio too far gono to bo 
ablo to rotrace your stops As to being a good boy, why wo aro 
all good boys—though my ago forbids mo from bomg classed 
as such ’ 

4 Loe,’ you are a good boy, a prooious soamp of a good boy, 
old and wiokod though ’ 

4 Enough of youi gammon, oomo in and lot us have a smoke 
You can ceitamly bo a good boy although you may smoke * 

4 No, Mamma reproaohod mo severoly tho othei day booause 
my broath smelled of tobacco, I have forosworn to havo anything to 
do with tobaooo at all Sho shod tears at tho thought that my 
poor father was no more to check me, and sho hoiself was quite 
powerless that way Sho said that the entire hope of tho family 
rosted on mo, and I havo made up my mmd to roalize that hope, 
so no*more of your tomptations Farewell 

Tho porson who was thus giving voiit to his filial virtuos 
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wan no ollici than our hoio himself Ho had giown up into a 
fine boy, and at the time ho was of fourteen yeais and odd months 
of ago Bather an old ago foi a boy in tho villago school, for 
his education commenced rather late m life, tho reason bomg tho 
untimely death of lus fathoi A\ Kilo breaking away from tho party 
who had nUenogatod him, and whilo hastoning to roecivo his 
lossons from tho pedagoguo, Bambhadia rovolvod m his mind 
ill that tho wily temptoi had told him But scarcely had ho pro- 
ocodcd a hundiod paces, when, all on a suddon, tho autumnal 
ram camo down in tononts, and this circumstanoo made him 
lotiaco his stops to whoio ho was accosted in tho manner above 
dosenbod Botwoon this and tho plaoo whero ho was overtakon 
by tho lam, thoio was no tioo 01 other shelter to bo had, and 
though oui heio was quite unwilling to sholtor his head undor 
tho tomptci’s roof, still thoio was no othoi altoinative left than to 
take to tho courso which ho adoptod IIo thought that if ho 
was stiong, his tomptoi’s offoits would bo of no avail Bosidos, ho 
loasonod, that what was wntton on ono’s forehoad can not bo effa¬ 
ced, and if it was Fato’s oidmanco that ho would bo so, thoro 
was no powor on oaith to make it otherwise It lamed hoavily 
that morning, and Bambhadra had to stick to his place of sholtor 
pretty long 

It was a low, sombio-lookmg hut situatod m tho outskirts 
of Sivmbas, standing right against tho village load Tho hut 
appertained to an outor oompartmont of tho ontue house separa¬ 
ted from tho inner by a square couityard In tho inner com¬ 
partment thoio were two thatched cottages and a low thatoh fixed 
standing against the mud-wall The thatched oottagos wore sot 
apart for the accommodation of the females, and tho low thatoh 
was used as a cook-room In tho outer, bosidos the one we havo 
already seen, another for a oow-shed and a soreon made of bam¬ 
boo-mats was put up to sever the two oompartments Near 
the street-door on the inner side of tho threshold you oould seo a 
husking apparatus sometimes set in motion by a village house¬ 
wife The house was surrounded by a mud-wall five or or six 
foothigh and thatohod on the top with hay Tho mnor com- 
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partment was dusted every morning with a broom-stick and 
dubbed with a solution of day and cow-dung, which rustic 
hygiene is a good disinfectant The hut in the outer was tho 
workshop, you might see the hammer and the blow-pipe, tho 
forceps and the file-bellows, charcoal and the water-basm lying 
pell-mell, A brokon box, a oocoanut pipe a torn mat, one 01 
two brass drinking vessels, a pair of old shoos, a wooden lamp- 
Btand, a few eaithon piteheis and pots neaily completo the furni¬ 
ture Tho reader should bo told that tho ownor of tho houso is a 
goldsmith by profession lie is a man of short stature, of slendoi 
make, verging upon his fifty -sixth year His faco was angular, 
the crown of tho head bald, eyes sunken, choek-bonos projecting, 
and he perpetually wore a pair of speetaclos tied behind his head by 
a dirty string that it may be a fixture on the nose His eyes were 
reptile-like, looks simstei, a man of few words but always practi¬ 
cal His family consisted of himself and a widowed daughter 
aged forty, the othei members had died out fiom the effects of 
a malarious fever whioh had prevailed m tho village ten years 
beforo the dato of our narrative 

Siru, for that was his name, was no ordinary man m the vil¬ 
lage, the young and old of a certain class frequently visited him, 
and when he was m the midst of them, he rosombled Cato giving 
laws to his little senate His legitimate trade was the goldsmith’s, 
but he had other business to transact of a dark and mystenous 
nature, which the reader will presently know of 

When Rambhadra re-entered tho goldsmith’s workshop, 
Siru was busy filling a clay-top with tobacco and putting on it 
a few slips of rod-hot oharooal with his small forceps He then 
washed his hands, cleaned the pipe by means of a long piobe, 
emptied the oontents of the bubble and substituted fresh water 
m their place In short he was addressing himself to the pleasant 
task of puffing out a draught of ‘virgin smoke,’ when seeing his 
friend re-enter, he exclaimed with great glee, ‘ So good lad, you 
have fallen baok A double visit is a double grace, and m 
honour thereof, here is the pipe for you and take your fill m this 
pleasant damp weather, when smoking is a genuine luxury ’ 
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The pipo was handed over to Rambhadra who grasped it 
with half reluctance and half desno, not knowing whothor to 
break again tho injunctions of a loving parent Sira, in tho mean¬ 
time, assorted his implements, poked tho file that was smouldoi- 
mg in tho furnace by means of a bamboo-pokei, sprinkled wator 
on the broken box, said lus prayors, and bogan hammering a piece 
of silver on the anvil foi making a tunkot of it 

‘ Good Hoavons, you aie not smoking, Rambhadra I seo 
you aie amoving enigma I supposo it is mamma's command 
that doters you from smoking Out with such stuff of nonsenso 
Command against smoking tobacco ? it is simply propostorous 
Tobacco, young man’, continued ho, ‘is oui tutolaiy goddess, m 
whom wo should have unflinching faith To the poor sho is tho 
woalth of seven kings, to the rich she is nectar To the fagged 
and worn out, she imparts tho sinews of Iloicules To tho dis- 
tiessed sho is Consolation hoi self To the thoughtful she is 
Reason incarnate The entire globe with its hundred tribes is oui 
beloved goddess’s fiim votaiios Some woisbip hor in her naked 
form, otheis feat hoi with molasse spices and what not before 
worship Some profei her most while she is in her diminutive 
shapo of powder Look at the natuie of tho worship and tho 

particular organs called into play therein, and-’ This burst of 

eloquence was interrupted by a loud knock on tho street-dooi 
Sira’s countenance became somewhat pale as ho left his workshop 
to answer the summons, leaving Rambhadra, a thorough convort 
to tho cause which tho goldsmith had so ably pleaded 

In about a couple of seconds, Siru came back with a small 
bundlo m his hand, and finding that his young friend was relish¬ 
ing the fragrant weed, congratulated him on his speedy conversion 
His looks became fallen and the palor in his cheeks increased 
when, with almost ti enabling hands, he put the bundle inside a 
broken box at one corner of tbo hut 

* Who was knocking at the street-door, Siru ?’ asked Ram¬ 
bhadra 

‘ A man from Kisengunge ’ was the answer, ‘ what is that 
bundlo foi p * was tho next question * There aie brokon trm- 
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kets m it, and tlio man from Kissongungo wants to liavo now 
ones made of thorn ’ was the next answer 

* Oh ? is that it ? But should tho man como heio whon it is 
raining cats and dogs ?’ ‘ Ho sot out from Ins placo whon tho 
sky wascloai, but in tho middlo of his journey ho was ovoitakon 
by tho shower that is now falling,’ unsweiod tho goldsmith 

‘ But you aro vciy mhospitablo to youi customcis, at such a 
time as this you should not have turned him out of doois io- 
maiked Bambhadia 

Tho goldsmith looked confounded IIo did not know what 
answer to make to tho hoj’s iemark Ilo felt somothmg like a 
cold tiomor ooming on him IIo thought the boy had got an 
inkling of it as his questions wore*so many liomdlirusts So to 
divert Bambhadia from his mteriogatory mood Snu filled tho 
clay top with tobacco, and after putting it on tho cocoanut-pipo, 
politely handed it over to him uttormg tho usual phraso £ so 
ploaso you ’ * 

Bambhadra while in tho act of smoking was inspired by tho 
goddess IIo revolvod m his mmd, what tho goldsmith meant 
by bringing a bundle in that suspicious mannor, why abovo all 
he dismissed tho man while it was laming, and what on oaitli 
made him look palo and confounded Being endowed with a 
rare prococity, ho put two and two togothor and aruved veiy 
noar tho truth when ho exclaimed, ‘Siru, I understand that bundlo 
was an extra professional ]ob of youi’s I had my worst sus¬ 
picions about you, and now I find that thoy are not wholly un¬ 
founded * 

The goldsmith saw that there was no uso of oonoealmg tho 
truth, and so he wanted to take the boy into his confidence 
He patted him on the back with groat fondnoss, said that Bala- 
bhadra Sing was a great friend of his, and he considered it his 
saored duty to take interest in the well-being of his friend’s only 
son, * its for that matter’ said he, ‘ give it an understanding but 
no tongue The times are hard, and it is impossible to keep 
body and soul together by sticking sololy to an honest calling 
* A colloquial plrasc meaning ‘please smoke 
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bo tlioio must bo i slip bore and a slip tlioro ’ Rambbadia consi- 
deiod lnmsolf somowhat cndoaied by tko oxprossions of friond- 
lmess and somowhat disconceitod, thought it was no business 
of his to publish othor’s doings to the world 

At this time, somo fried paddy and cakes of molassos wero 
brought in by tlio goldsmith’s widowed daughter for hoi sne’s 
lofioshmont Tko vossol which oontamed tho lolreshmont was 
made of cane into a hemispherical form YVlnlo it was bomg dis- 
cussod by tho two friends, a young lady agod about eighteen 
with liandsomo ioaturos suddenly thrust liorsolf m, to tho infimto 
surpnso of the paity Sho was tall and well developed m tho 
contour of hoi body II 01 cioot gait, light brown colour, lotus- 
liko eyes, shoit foiehoad and long ravcn-liko hail made her a 
liuly mtoicstmg cieaturo Tho muscles in hei logs had become 
abnormally dovelopod on account of then being constantly at tho 
paddlo, and tho light brown colour of tho faco had become sun¬ 
burnt foi constant out-dooi woik But thoro was about her an 
air of voluptuous languoi 

1 Thank lloavon, I have at last oscapod fiom his clutches 
Life has ovor since been a burden to me, dull and monotonous, 
without onjoymont, I am now fried to broatho tho air of freedom 
and that idiot of a husband- 

Kokila, for that was tho namo of tho youg woman, was easing 
hor mmd of a cait load of thoughts, when, seeing liambkadia 
sitting in tho workshop, slio bit hci tonguo, drew down tho veil, 
and was about to beat a shameful retreat, wlion Snu camo to hoi 
rolief 

* Why, my young woman,’ said he, ‘ what makes you loave 
my place so abruptly Thero aro only fnonds hero As foi 
Itambhadia, look lioio, though you don’t know him poisonally, 
ho is a swoet good-natuied boy, and prccisoly ono who will sym¬ 
pathize with you * 

Tho woman stopped short not knowing what to answer 
Thoro was a stranger in the room, thought she, though ho was 
hoi fnond tho goldsmith’s fuond Sho felt howcvci encouraged, 
and taking her seat on a mat, at ono td the corners, -with kei 
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back towards tho boy and face half veiled, romamed foi a while 
speechless 

Siru took up tho hammer, and under pretenoo of work revol¬ 
ved in his mmd whether the boy should bo made a conlidanto of 
the woman’s secrots In tho matter of tho suspicious bundle he 
has already been made a depositary of secrets, and why not loposo 
m his confidence yot more Making up his mmd what to do he 
said,- 

4 Rambhadra, this young woman is tho wife ol Kuchil gorau, 
an oil-manufacturer, whom I suspect you do not know Kuchil 
is a man of substance, but it was foolish of him to marry a young 
woman like her, pointing to Kokila, when ho was so far advanoed 
m years Her parents sacrificed her for lovo of gold, and hero 
you see the unhappy consequences Her husband’s home has 
been her grave He is a corpse to hor Her youth and charms 
have been so many vipers to her, and she has come to mo to ask 
whethor it is advisablo for her to leave her husband for good ’ 

Rambhadra’s faoe bocame pale as a sheet,—could this woman 
be serious ? and was the goldsmith a man or a fiend in human 
shape F His first thought was to rush out of the house to proclaim 
his rascality m the streets and to apprize the woman’s husband 
of her intended movements He looked at the goldsmith’s face 
and it was business-like He tried to have a glance of the 
woman’s face and saw her eyes radiant with the lustre of triumph, 
evincing first resolution For him to proclaim the goldsmith’s 
rasoality was, he thought, a measure of rashness For who would 
believe him ? and worse than that, his mother would be sorely 
annoyed if she came to know that he was playing the truant at 
the goldsmith’s, identifying himsolf with all sorts of dirty matters 
But his stoioism molted away when a second glanoe at the woman 
revealed to him a pair of smiling eyes, even teeth and smooth 
forehead winch, though young he was, he oould not help admiring 
A third glance at her quite unmanned him, and he determined 
to hold his tonguo 

Kokila by this time had almost divostod herself of her bash¬ 
fulness, and addressed herself to contmuo hef tale She freely 
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gave out that sho had taken a fancy for Bangsln, a nephew of 
hex husband’s, a young man ot five and twenty, to give herself up 
ontncly to him and to sojourn in a distant laud m his company 
Then she squiezed out a few tears from hoi eyes, and ovclaimed 
“ Oh fate, this hast thou written on my foiohoad r would that 
my mother had nursed mo with salt, that I might not have soon 
this o\il day ’ woo to my seared forohoad T ” 

Siiu consoled hoi as much as ho could, hoped that things 
would not turn as bad as sho feared, assuied hoi that lior inten¬ 
ding paituer was a good man and honourable— md wound up by 
saying that for a mained woman to lead the life of a widow 
was absurd 

Tins lattoi sentiment Kokila greatly lolishcd Sho smiled 
through hei tears, thankod tho goldsmith foi it, and roso to depart 
when tho goldsmith complemented hei by saying, ‘so, Kokila, 
you aio tued of youi husband’s neo and mean to lunch hence¬ 
forth ’* 

By the timo Kokila depaitod, it had ceased raining and 
Itambliadra was about to quit his retroat, when Siru prevailed on 
him to have ono moio pull at tho pipe It is discourteous to de- 
clmo, especially for a beginner, so the moment Bambkadia took 
the pipo to apply it to his lips, who should drop in but Shyamdyal 
Sing, the fiist money-lendei of tho village Shyamdyal was an 
elderly man before whom for a boy to smoke was most disiespect- 
ful, so whilo m the hurry of tho moment, Hambkadra was put¬ 
ting it by, tho clay-top tumbled down spilling its fury contents on 
the mat where he sat, and on Ins olothos Rambhadia became at 
this all confusion, paitly at being detected in tho aot of smoking, 
and chiefly for having out an odd figuro His embairassment 
lasted for some time, and ero he was on his legs to get away, tho 
money-loudor’s large eyes fell on him, and ordinary oouitosy pro- 
voutod hnn from taking a sudden departuie ‘ So, young man, 
you aie playing the tiuant at tho goldsmith’s, and doing things 
which a hoy should uot do, howevoi I am not going to mform 

* A ihng cxpicsbion m Bengali, naming to gn abtrar 

t 
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your motlier of it/ said Shyamdyal with a half indulgent and half 
reproachful tone 

Rambhadra could not utter a word m roply, for was not the 
questionor of his fathei’s ago, and was he not a ruling elder of the 
village 9 and are not all elderly peoplo viewed with awe and re¬ 
verence by the ruial brats P 

“ You nood not look confused liko that “In cui days, wo 
played the same gamo,” was the roady assuianco given to tho boy 
culput Thon turning to Siru, he said ‘ old man, I have (ome 
here wading through water and mue that you may do me a piece 
of service ’ Siru was heating a piece of silver m tho small 
furnace with the bamboo blow-pipo, he lifted up his cyos to assuie 
himself that he was the party addressed and asked ” 

‘Me?’ 

‘ Yes, you Who could it be else was the lojomder 

‘ That d—1 of a debtor, j ou know whom I mean, lepudiatos 
my claim He wishes to have fought out in Couit, the fact is, 
the loan I advanced to his father some years ago is not secuied by 
any thing in writing, and this has emboldened my adversary 
What I think of doing is just to havo the difficulty removod 
I would incur any expense, but you must put me m the way of 
doing it * 

The goldsmith ominously shook his head and exclaimed 
* Impossible f the times are bad, 
and the law very severe ’ 

* Nonsense, it is only tho simple and ignorant that are afraid of 
the law But you and I are pretty old birds to be caught in its 
traps Away with your dodges, I understand what you aro driv¬ 
ing at I suppose you don’t wish to have it done oheaply But 
here is the earnest, and I will fully requite your pams whon affairs 
look tidy ’ Thus saymg, he placed in the goldsmith’s hands a fifty 
Rupees note 

The recipient smiled through his spectacles, but a crimson 
hue suffused his countenance while he looked at tho note and put 
it into his broken box lie bowed to his munificent donor and 
said that he would always remembei .him as his kindest patron 
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He bowed again, so that when Shyamdyal was taking lus depai- 
turo, his oais echoed with the woids, 

‘ I am entnely youis What I have is joins’ 

—oven tlio food I oat is j oui s- 

It was verging up on eleven o’clock m tho morning, when 
tlio smith’s daugher came to inform him that it was high time to 
bathe as the bieakfast was nearly ready ltambhadia was stiuek at 
the announcement that it w as so late, and without any fuithor cere¬ 
mony wended his way to his house 

u Tho canker galls the infants of the spimg, 

Too oft befoi o then blossoms be diseloseel, 

And in tho mom and liquid dew of youth, 

Contagious hlastmcnts aie most imminent ” 


THE ISMS IN A NUTSHELL 
By A Unulmtant 


No poition of Scuptiuo history has evoked such a laige 
moasiue of piofane meirnnent m the lopuhlio of infidelity as 
that in which tlio first act of human transgression is simply 
and solemnly relatod Tlio Scnpturo nanative of tho Fall has 
boon donouncod as ludicrously childish, and its various elements 
havo boon held up to ndioulo with impious mirth, if not with, 
savage malignity It is however tho most coherent, consistent and 
rational account extant of tho event to which tho disorders and 
anomalios both of tho physical and the moral world are to be 
tiaced, and its simplicity, beauty and sublimity are a pi ima 
facie ovidenco of its genuineness and unimpeachable accuracy We 
havo only to compaie it with the grotesque and wild stones, 
which have evidently been evolved out of it by a prurient imagi¬ 
nation, to be satisfied that it presents the gold of history un¬ 
mixed with the dross of mythology and fable Tlie genuineness 
of the uairative is manifest m the fact that it lepeats itself in 
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eveiy act of human tian^giossion,—lsiopioduoed wlienovoi a com- 
raandmont of God, positive 01 universally obligatory, is trenched 
upon or viol ited It embodies in an ombiyo form every act 
of human transgression by which the woild has been cursed 
since the melancholy fall of our first paionts , 01 rathei it incor¬ 
porates in itsolt tho germs of all tho acts of sm and iniquity 
whioh make up so big a chapter, if not the totality, of the history 
of the world Nay, it concentrates in itself tho punciplo, not 
only of all sm, but of all error, not only of all the abenations 
of the heait, but of all the vaganos of the mind It presents m 
an ombiyo form, not raeioly every act of trausgiession by 
which tho woild has been cursed, but ovuy form of enoi by 
which men havo been led astray It is not at nil difficult to show 
that the germs of the prominent /'ws of tho day, its national¬ 
ism, and Pantheism, and Matenalism, may be discovered in tho 
first act of human trausgiession, of which the Scuptme account 
is of all accounts the most lational, tho simplost and sublimest 
Man’s flist act of disobedience has been represented by in¬ 
fidel writers as a very light thing, the mfungement of a positive 
precept, not the violation of the moial law, the oatmg of a fruit 
whioh could not have oxereisod a demoralising influence, not an 
act of rebellion which might result m moial degradation But 
it was by no means a light affim It involved disbelief of God’s 
love, self-apotheosis, and gioss sensualism, tho principles m short 
to which all the ghastly forms of spiritual and mental error, whioh 
stand out in bold relief from tho page of history, sacred and pro¬ 
fane, are to be traoed Adam fiist of all presumptuously called 
in question tho goodnoss and love of God IIis enjoyments m 
the garden of Eden wero limited by one lestramt, and tho 
objeot of that prohibition was his own perfection lie was cons¬ 
tituted a free agent, and his obedienoe must be the result of his 
free choioe, not that of a blind impulse of his soul, ere he oould 
reaoh the goal of his being, or ere his nature oould be perfected, 
and the happiness of whioh he was oapable secured m all its 
entireness A trial was demanded by the principles of the cons¬ 
titution he had rcoeiyed from his Maker, and tho trial which 
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found lnm wanting was fitted to perfect his natmo, complete Ins 
liappmoss, and laiso and e\alt lum in the scale of being lie 
liowover looked upon it as an act of gross tyranny on tho pait ot 
God,—an act of tyianny fitted to depnvo him ol desnablo enjoy- 
mont, check his natural development, and humiliato him Ho 
distrusted tho love of God, and looked upon Him as a cruel 
tyiant, determined to chock lus piogress, degrade his naturo, and 
diminish his happiness And so ho piesumptuously set asido tho 
only prohibition by which his almost unbounded enjoyment was 
rostiainod And to-day wlion men sm, they are fust ot all guilty 
of piesumptuously and wickodly calling in question tho goodness 
and benevolence of God Again, Adam mado up his mmd to do 
without God,—to exhicato his own alfurs lrom the control of 
God, and placo them undei lus own guidance lie made him- 
solf his own God f Was this i light aflan ? Ho moieovei 
plunged himself into the abyss ot sonsuality ,—1 of used to listen 
to the still, small voice of his conscience, cast his leason ovoi- 
boaid, and allowed the lowor elements of his natuie to dommato 
over tho higher f Tins eortamly was not a light affau Dis¬ 
belief of God’s goodness and love, self-idolatry and gross sen¬ 
sualism, were involved in the fall of om first patents , and these 
eloments havo constituted the essence of all tho innumerable sms 
by whioh tho history of the woild has boen disfiguied and ren¬ 
dered ghastly 

Now, disbolief of God’s goodness is tho soul of Rationalism 
The Rationalist speaks m glowing torms of piaiso of the good¬ 
ness of God, of that goodness which is stamped m tho collo¬ 
cations of naturo and tho dispositions of the laws in operation 
behind its veil But all this is meaningless talk Tho Rationa¬ 
list does not behove m a supeiintending Piovidcnoe, m what has 
been callod God m History Ho laughs at the Old Testament, 
because in that remarkablo work the affairs of an insignificant 
nation, both great and small, are represented as guided, control¬ 
led and disposed by God Himsolf Tho idea that the Lord God 
of the heavens and the earth would hear the prayer offered by 
Abraham’s servant by a wejl of watoi without the city of Nahor, 
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or that the Almighty would guulo Divid m lim potty wais with 
ceitam tubes of tho Canaauitos by supoi natural io\elations, oi 
that the King of kings would diroet the smallest affairs of tho 
Jewish people by moans of miiaculous inteivcntions, appeals 
to bun ridiculous, and he nevoi lots slip an oppoitumty of mak¬ 
ing it tho butt of his piofano sarcasms IIo dwolls upon 
what he calls the loftiness and magmficoneo of God, and ropie- 
sents Him as too gieat to take notice of the potty conooins of 
this woild Ills creatuios may pme away in sickness, gioan undoi 
calamities, 01 die amid the horrois of staivation , but then suffer¬ 
ings cannot move His sensibilities 01 shako Him out of His 
elysian repose He is Gieat indeed, but His goodness does not 
correspond to IIis greatness The Rationalist doubts God’s un¬ 
willingness to help him m timo^, of tioublo, to relio^e him m dis- 
tiess, console lum m sonow, 01 guido him out of the snaies in 
which he finds himself entangled , and consequently ho disbe¬ 
lieves in God’s goodness and love Nay, the R itionalist has 
amved at the vory consoling conclusion that God cannot help 
us God is, piopeily speaking, not tho God of this woild, tho God 
of providence, the omnipotent ruler of tho heavens and tho oartb 
He did create the woild, or at least IIo may bo, in dofoieuoo to pie- 
vailing prejudices, represented as its Cioatoi , but IIo can only 
by oourtsy be called its lluloi Ho cieated tho world, if 
He did create it, made it over to tho management of a number 
of blind laws, and thoieby completely resigned all provo and 
authoiity And now those hard, unfeeling and inexorablo laws 
rule ovei us, and inflict upon us famines, pestilences, earthquakes, 
cyclones , and so long as we simply sigh and ory and groan under 
these clamitios all is right with us, but the moment we look up 
to heaven for a little help, a little deliveianoe, or a little sustain¬ 
ing grace, our rulers and their repiesentativos, tho rationalists 
laugh in then sleeves at our stupidity But our kind govemois 
do not leave us untaught inasmuch as they occasionally raise up 
great men, who like our illustrious countryman, Babu Keshub 
Chandra Sen, teach us that God does not guide us m our earthly 
or domestic affairs, except when marriage alliances have to bo 
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effocted with young maharajahs, that though Ho can not possibly 
pardon sin, He docs condescendingly take it upon Himself when 
committod by a devotee, who has completely resigned lus own 
will and lost his individuality, and that, as one religion is scarce¬ 
ly bottor than another, and all have a thoistio basis, all men, what¬ 
ever may be the diversity of their creeds and whatevci may bo 
tho charactei of then lives, will ultimately find lest for the soles 
of thoir feet—heavon only knows whero * The tiuth is ration¬ 
alists, thoists, Biahmos, and all who boliove m the inviolability 
of tho laws of nature, and at tho same time talk glibly and 
loudly of the goodness of God, speak nonsense The soul of 
their loligion is disbelief of the goodness and love of God, the 
souico of that primal transgression which biought death into the 
woild and all our woe 

Self-idolatoiy, the soeond featuie of Adam’s transgression, 
is tho soul of Patithism It itionalism develops by what may bo 
eallod a necossaiy law into Pantlioism It itionalism bungs foi- 
ward a God who doos not dosoive to live, a God who does not 
rule over tho world, and can not possibly help, a God who is 
something like an abotraot idea lying in a state of lifoless qui¬ 
escence bolnnd activo laws and living poweis Iteason says—let 
this passive, lifeless, woithless ldoa go f and Rationalism after 
dandling it foi a timo gladly lots it slip out of its hands The 
laws of naturo, which go\ era tho world and control all realities 
dead and alive, becomo its God, 01 take the place formeily occu¬ 
pied by an abstract idea rather than a living personality The 
laws of nature, its forces and powers must be unified, or wo have 
gods many and lords many The process, however, of unifica¬ 
tion is by no means very complicated Science speaks of one pri¬ 
mal force of whioh all these are but varied manifestations This 
primal foioo then bocomes the God of Rationalism, after it has 
givon up its own powerless, meit Divinity , and glory be to 
the principle of evolution—under its influence this original 
power of naturo oomes to consciousness in man, thus veryfymg 
the description of this potentially gieat It given in the Rig 
Voda The pantheist is lug own God, and of com so all tho 
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impulses of Ins xiatuio aio divine Licentiousness is an attubuto 
of God as docnlodly as chastity of thought and disposition, avanco 
is as decidedly common dablo as poifect disinterested noss, and love 
ot purity and love of vioo are one and tho samo thing f Lot man 
bo his own God, and him guide himsolf, and these aio the blessed 
conclusions at which we will aruvo, and which we will hold up 
and piomulgato with a vengcanoe 

And lastly, sensuality is the soul ot m itoialism Pantheism 
and materialism aio ono and tho same thing, belief in natiuo 
being tho corner-stone of both the systems Tho ono holds up 
nature as a spmtual substanco, tho other ropiesonts it as a maton- 
al substanoe This at fust sight appoais a great dilfoionce—but 
when explanations are exchanged jmd fundamental tiutlis are 
biought to light, it melts into thin ail The spmtual substanco m 
which tho pantheist boliovos existed at first m a material, uncoil- 
eious form , and had to bo raised to consciousness by tho m igie 
law of evolution The matenal substanoe of the materialist has 
also boon raised by tho samo pimciple to consciousness m man 
and to sublimo might into lealities m scientists If thoro is any 
difference between these two systems, it is that while tho ono 
talks m pure poetical language of the one, all pervading, all obser¬ 
ving Deity, the other casts pootiy ovorboaid, and reoogmzos no¬ 
thing highor than atoms and molecules The creed of matoiialisru 
is a creed of negations, no God, no virtue, no vice, no heaven, 
no hell, no sm, no shoit-ooming Thorefoio its grand teaching 
is, eat, drink, and bo merry, for to-moirow we die 1 It is sensuality 
formulatod, embodied, codified, oiystallized Tiio sm of Adam 
is not an ontity to be laughed at or represented as a matter of 
very little consequonco It embodies tho principle or ossonoe of ill 
sm, moial aud intellectual, and m it wo soo tho giand Isms of 
the day m a nutshell 



THE INFLUENCE OF THE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM 
OF EDUCATION ON NATIVE SOCIETY * 

[By Mam Gopal G/tos/t, B A ] 


Evciy ono is aware that tho systom of education, introduced 
into tho Calcutta University, is ropioachfully called the ciamming 
system Tho university is compaiod to a machinery which an¬ 
nually yields a laigo number of young men who aie said to be 
educated, into the naturo of whose education it is our pre¬ 
sent object to inquire In ordei to oarry out this inquiry, I 
should make a few preliminary romarks on the text-books which 
are annually chosen by the syndicate for tho use of students and 
which, therefoie, foiru tho basis on whioh their acquirements 
mainly rest 

Every ono is acquainted with tho fact that the syndicate is 
composod of a body of men whoso talents and abilities fow would 
ventuie to question, and to whom, thorofore, is entrusted the task 
of seleotmg toxt-books for tho uso of schools and colleges But 
our admiration of this learned body oeases tho instant we cast 
a glance at these selections Wo are at onoo struok with surpnso 
to find how utterly unfit those selections are for tho intellectual 
culturo of those for whom they aro mtondod, and how deeply 
ignorant the authois of these seloetions are of tho powers and 
susceptibilities of tho young studonts Portions from Adam Smith, 
De Quincy, or Lamb, and other spooimens of compositions which 
aie modols of elaborate workmanship, and difficult poems from 
Byron, Wordsworth, Sholloy and others, are sometimes ohosen 
for boys going in for matnoulation and not yet out of their teens, 
and woiks like Napier’s Peninsular War and Dnnkwater’s Siege 
of Gibraltar, which are useful only to a military student, and suoli 
poetical selections as are olnefly intended for juvenile readois, aie 
considerd as fit subjeots of study for grown up men—candidates 

* A ptpci read al the ii<x> 0 hly lubtitutc on lst August 167" 

5 
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for the degrees of B A and M A Taylor’s Manual of Ancient 
History, which, formsapaitof the Fust Arts courso, is another 
book whioh is a more collection ot diy faots with which the stu¬ 
dents are required to burden their memory mordoi to pass through 
the ordeal of an examination Yet it is a favonte text-book, 
which for tho permanent tenure it holds, was once justly con¬ 
demned by a humorous cntio as a “ fantastic hydra always up- 
rearing its heads ” And what is still more ridiculous, tlieso 
selections are, sometimes, said to be made at tho pleasure of 
Messrs Thaokei, Spink and Oo , who having failed to dispose of 
all the copies of text-books for a certain year, prevail upon tho 
syndicate not to order a new oourse until the old ones are com¬ 
pletely exhausted Tho First Arts course foi 1862 and 1873 may 
be referred to in support of this sfatomont But as it is hardly 
nooessary foi our pressnt purpose, to push the inquiry fuither 
concerning the nature of these text-books, I shall try to form an 
estimate of the nature of the education which the university affoids 
through the medium of these books, and of the mfluonco which 
suoh education exorcises upon the prosent state of Hindu Society 
I have said before that the education of the graduate, or m 
other words, the education imparted by the university is based 
upon text books most heedlessly seleotod Tho student is roquired 
to go through sevoral of these books foi a torm of years, during 
which time he summons all his energy to got by heart tho notes 
given him by his professor, which ho considers as the most 
precious treasure that one can have During the hours of study 
at oollege, he is always ready with his pen and paper on which 
he takes down the notes diotated by his professor, and he who is 
most successful in performing this part of his duty dooms himself 
the most fortunate of all His note book, in short, is like a “ con¬ 
jurer’s bag that supplies him with all he wants,” and m tho 
oourse of his study at home he finds m it every thing explained 
which, it would otherwise have oost him some efforts of tho brain 
to understand I need scarcely add that he who is most success¬ 
ful m committing these notes to memory usually gets a very 
high plaoe m the examination The graduate is thus formed out 
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of a system of ednoation that pays exolusivo attention to the 
teaching of words and phrases, but never to the development of 
thoughts and ideas Composition is seldom attended to , and if, 
perchance lie is called upon to wnto an essay, ho bogms, but nevoi 
finishes it Ideas lie m a confused mass within his mud , method 
and anangomont aio only icquired to give them form and 
expression ^ But who will undoitake to teach him method ? It 
is tiuo it may bo learnt by practice But tho pi notice itsolf is not 
enjoined by the umveisity It is, therefoie, not to be wondeied 
at that the university aoquiromonts of the graduate should bo of 
the most evanescent kind, ready to disappeai when they are most 
wanted, and ho who wittily said, “that a graduate ignites only on 
tho box,” should have eonsideicd all the circumstances befoio he 
indulged in such a remark 

But amidst these defects and blemishes of the umveisity 
system of education, tho fact must not be lost sight of, that the 
graduate imbibes i love of learning During his collego career 
ho has already studied the mastei-pieeos of a few of the best 
English authors, the influence of which has inspired him with 
an oager desne to study Accordingly as soon as he leaves 
the college wheio he was obliged to adhere solely to his text¬ 
books, he begins to apply himself with a koon appetite to multi¬ 
farious woilcs of history, literature, philosophy and fiction But 
the great defect of such study is, that it laoks method The 
student pours over volume after volume, but does not derive any 
profit from what he reads lie goes through pages of Mill, 
Bucklo and Comte (translation of oourse), and other learned works 
full of athoistic views, and imbibes many false principles—false 
upon the dictates of common sense—which he is ready to back 
up by aiguments set forth by those gieat tlnnkeis In the 
course of his study he often fails to separate the right from the 
wiong, the wheat from tho chaff—and lus oriental disposition fur¬ 
nishes a genial soil for the growth of many absuid theories that he 
imbibes I cannot resist the temptation of quoting here a few 
words of an English author upon the characteristics of young 
Bengal He sajs —"‘They lead Byion and Volhner, play 
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at billiards, drivo tandems, laugh at then priests, patronise mis- 
sionanes, and believe nothing ” These words are no doubt, a 
little hyperbolical, but still there is a great deal of truth in thorn 
The last-named impel feotion in the chaiaoter of a graduate is great¬ 
ly to bo regretted, for it reflects desciedit not only on the gra¬ 
duate himsolf, but is the darkest blot on the system of education 
of which lie is the product Tho teaching of morals js sadly neg- 
leoted m oui colleges and schools, and tho study of moral plnloso 
phy though prescribed foi the B A examination is made only 
optional and not compulsory Education cannot havo any heal¬ 
thy mfluonco unless moral culture forms a part of it, for the lat¬ 
ter elevatos the mmd to those high and humane sentiments which 
are seldom found m a sceptic Moieover, it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary to tho proper organization of society, that each and all tho 
mombers of it should be bound by a oommon principle of leligion— 
a circumstance whioh is next to impossible unless each of tho 
units of whioh socioty is composed has made some advancement 
in morals 

Having pointed out the imperfections of the system of 
education that we are now undei, I shall proceed to oonsidei 
what effects it has produoed upon our socioty, and to what oxtent it 
has moulded the form of that society 

It is a fact worthy of note that in tho pre-university days 
Hindu society was quite different fiom what it is now It was 
then composed of men who were of a quite different stuff, for the 
most pait ignorant and illiterate, timid and superstitious As a 
necessary consequence of these qualities, their character was dis¬ 
figured by the most odious vices—they were of depraved morals, 
of a smooth conscience, without a single spark of ambition in 
their bosoms There was a number of educated men, it is true, 
but these were few and far between But what a happy and 
striking contrast is the present state of society f We now 
find m it a set of young people radiant with hope and ambition, 
of polite manners and of a generous disposition, ready to make 
any saonfioe for the benefit of their oountry By these observa¬ 
tions, *ho we ver, I do not mean to say that these young men have 
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leaohod the summit of poifeetion Ou the oontiaiy, I have pointed 
out elsewhere sevoral serious defects in then ehaiaetei, which, if 
not remedied in duo time, may finally tend to shako the veiy 
foundations of our society 

But, at the present day, the great impediment m the way of 
social progiess is, that our society is not composed of a single 
element There are two jarimg elements m it—corresponding 
with the two classes of people I havo described above—one of 
which continually tries to thwart the other The one is against 
all leform, wlnlo the other is m favour of it The one believes 
that Euglish education is the source of all our woe, while the 
other thinks—it is the fountain of all our happiness The one 
is improssod with the conviction that western civilization is ten¬ 
ding to demoi ili/o, striking a severe blow at tho root of every 
vntue, while the other seriously believes that is the only souroo 
from which all vntue proceeds The one laughs and gibes at tho 
apostasy of the other, while the lattoi prides itself in its own 
tnumph, being furnished, by means of foreign education, with a 
store of now images and ldoas Tho lattei, howevei, has already 
manifested many signs of its coming off suocossful in tho long 
xun 

The condition of women is another important point which 
has of late oallod the attention of educated men Though I should 
make an apology for introducing a subjeot which has no direot 
affinity with the one wo are considering, yet I should consider 
it as one of high impoitanoe, simply because a change in tho 
condition of women will eventually work a thorough change in 
the framework of sooiety So little regard is paid to woman 
in our counti y and so poor a value is set upon her estimable 
qualities, that we might well exclude her from our consideration 
as forming no part of our sooiety But as we oannot be blind 
to the fact, that her social position m all tho civilized countries 
of Europe is a very high one, nay almost equal to that of the 
other sex, we feel a curiosity to trace the causes that have led 
to her present degiadation m our sooiety But the key to this 

mysterious problem is easily found in the old Hindu maxim that 

• *** 
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the wife is intended only to givo birth to sons (f<iRC3> 
^Ttfjl) Agieeably to tins selfish view, woman in our oountry 
is sadly negleoted, and is treated not as a human being but as 
some objeot of daily use which contributes to the pleasuie of the 
opposite sex In the family, her position is little better than 
that of a menial servant But do we not expect at an eaily date 
her emancipation fiom this domestic tlualdom ? The influence of 
English education which we aro receiving at the university has al¬ 
ready effected a great change in the chief features of oui society, 
and is stiuggling to reach the daik comeis of the zenana, m 
order to give it a position in the social Boalo which it had been 
unjustly depnvod of Women now fiud themselves sunounded 
bj relations who are fai more liboral and enlightened than their 
predecessors, and whom English edifcation has taught the nccos 
sity of treating woman not as an object of pleasure but as a 
human bomg As a maik of improvement, vanous institutions 
are being founded by woithy and enlightened native gentlemen 
in different parts of the countiy for the education of gals who, m 
their turn, instead of devoting their time to idle puisuits havo 
learnt the nocossity of appropriating it to moro important and 
useful purposes 

We owe to English education another great boon, nz , it 
has awakened us fiom tho state of slumber which had hitheito 
made us insensible to the painful suffeiings occasioned by the 
tyranny of pnest-craft Erom the time of Man u downwaids, 
the mean aDd invidious distinction of caste has poweifully 
prevailed and has contnbuted in a great measure to accelerate the 
fall of Hindu society The study of the Vedas has up to this 
date been oonfinod to the Brahmins, whose mean and selfish 
policy for tho protection of their power, induced them to lay down 
rules detrimental to the interests of thoir fellow biotluen who 
were contemptuously designated sudt as But under the 
beneficial influence of English education, these invidious dis¬ 
tinctions are disappearing, and many a custom which had been 
considered tyrannioal or arbitrary nas been either wilfully de¬ 
parted from or its non-observauoe sanctioned by the legislature 
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Tho dismal gloom of superstition which had hithorto surrounded 
us has been dispelled by the shower of light thrown upon it by 
English education, and the toils so deoeitfully sproad over us 
have bocome sufficiently worn out to present us with many loop¬ 
holes for escape 

It now only romams for us to drive away a few relics of old 
customs th^t still linger around us, and whioh threaten to 
counteract the salutary effects of the education so kindly imparted 
to us by a foreign people For the aooomplishmont of this object 
it is absolutely nooossary that our actions should agroo with our 
thoughts We must try to do what wo think It is painful to 
see many young men of talents and education lacking this moial 
courage, who dare not practise in publio what they would must 
willingly preach in private English education will no doubt 
gradually infuse this moral courage into our minds, and enable 
us to struggle boldly and successfully with the demon of super¬ 
stition and piojudice that at present sits like an incubus on the 
heart of our society Our society relieved of this huge monster 
will continue to grow and flourish 
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THE HINDU FAMILY 

Chapter VIII 
Incidental Membeis 


In the opening chapter we have stated that the primitive 
conoeption of a family is not merely the conception of those who 
are stnotly its legitimate members We have seen the archaio 
far ily to oonsist also of strangers and slaves, whose destinies are 
closely identified with those of the members This was the 
case m anoient and mediaeval Europe, among the Greeks and 
Romans, Teutons and Solavonian tribes In our own oountry, 
judging from existing institutions, this incorporation of strangers 
with the family must have prevailed to a great extent If in Europe 
it was felt as a necessity for the protection of the family against 
attaoks from outside, m India its expediency on the ground of 
domestio convenience was equally felt 

It is not our intention to expatiate here on the exoellenoies 
of the system whioh attracted by its moral oohesion strange ele¬ 
ments to form a consistent whole, how it promoted by a division 
of labour the economical conoerns of the family, how it engen¬ 
dered a spirit of mutual help m the furtherance of tho best inter¬ 
ests of the family, how it put into the heads of the members a 
motive to be kind and sympathizing to suoh as were weak and 
incapable 

The Hindu family at the present day comprehends a lot of 
strangers, whose status as members thereof rests on no stronger 
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basis than the charitable disposition of its head These are near 
or distant cousins, relations by mamage, distant relations of the 
Karta , or other blood-relations of matet -famUas —other oaste-men 
whose mdigenoe makes them live on the family’s bounty The 
number of these hangers-on is sometimes a dozen and sometimes 
a soore Generally it is half a dozen Their mission in the family 
Vanes according to the eircumstanoes of eaoh paitioular case It 
varies from aotive co-operation in the disoharge of house-hold 
duties to masterly inactivity Generally tho co-operation ac- 
corded does not deserve that name—and their advent m the 
family means the consumption of so muoh boiled nee twice every 
day, and the * burning’ of so muoh of Kat la's good tobacco 

Where oo-operation is afforded, it_is either in the shape of an 
accountant or manager’s services, or where the family is not m 
prosperous circumstances the purchase of victuals for daily con¬ 
sumption is the only duty imposed Where the family has landed 
properties, on the distant cousin devolves the task of collecting 
rents from tenants These are some of the duties of the male 
strangers The females assist mater-familias m the kitchen, in pre¬ 
paring the daily offerings for worship, or in nursing children 
Some of them move m the humbler sphere of a lady’s maid, and 
are alloted to them comparatively menial duties, suoh as tho 
dusting of the rooms, the cleaning of the plate, and bringing 
water from the nearest pool 

Among oertam castes, this dependence of the poor relations on 
their noh ones is almost constitutional They prize it as an un¬ 
common luxury, however it may smack of abjeot servility This 
phenomenon need not surprize foreigners, considering that idle¬ 
ness is always more delioious than aotmty, and this is universal 
in all primitive societies What has kept up this hankering after 
relatives’ bounty, is the relationship itself “ He is my blood- 
relation,—my father’s aunt’s father-in-law’s brother-m-law, it is 
my duty to take interest m his affairs He is grown wealthy, 
should he not give me a mouthful to eat, and a shelter m his 
house at night P If he has no affeotion for me, surely for fear 
of sooiety, he won’t torn me out of doors ” This is the sort of 
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hogio he addresses to himself until he beoomes a convert thereto 
His first visit to the relative’s house is hailed with delight * He 
has oome to see how they are all doing Nice house, excellent 1 
parlour, splendid furniture, and good tobaoco,’ but he won’t bo- 
there for more than a oouple of days He is gure, that he has 
pressing business to attend to elsewhere demandings his presence 
Two days, tyro weeks, two months, two years pass away, and he 
does not show the least sign of budging from his oool retreat 
Kdrta ominously shakes his head Mater famihm whispers some¬ 
thing into JSm ta's ears, but delioaoy prevents them from speaking 
out their mmd Karta’s grown-up son however is less delicate 
m his manners He sees that it is a drone that has taken a quiet 
nook m the house to empty its cellar and larder He orders the 
chone to do this thing and that thing, to go here and go there, 
till the position of the latter becomes quite unbearable And if 
there remained any modicum of oomfort, the taunts and insults of 
the servants and the maidservants rendered it into positive dis- 
oomforfc Inside the zenana, the same soene is enaoted m regard 
to the female relatives living in a state of dependence, with worse 
oonsequences But the worst feature is, that they hang on the 
family like so many mistle-toes reluctant to quit their firm hold 
What the dog is to its master’s table, the vulture to the 
dead animals, that the dependant relative is to the Hmdu family 
He luxuriates and fattens himself at other’s expense, and rolls m 
the oouoh of mdolenoe on the earnings of the industrious 

We have a house-hold word, ourrent m Bengal m whioh 
these hangers on are styled ‘house-hold dogs’, and they are face¬ 
tiously divided into four classes The first comprize sons-in-law 
who are transported into the house of their fathers-in-law for 
good The second embrace all sake (wifes brothers) who are perma¬ 
nent fixtures in their sister’s house The third embraoe sister’s 
sons, who make their unde’s house their eternal abode The last 
oomprehend other relations, similarly accommodated 

With regard to the first olass, Europeans have no idea what a 
girdle of radiant associations environs a live son-in-law m 
Bengal, among the upper ^ten of society It does' not fall 
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into the lot of every body to be suoh a son-in-law There 
are sons-in-law and sons-in-law, and it is of those who are 
the buttons on fortune’s cap, that we have taken upon us to speak 
on the present oooasion He must be of dear olive com¬ 
plexion, possessing as muoh of nature’s aristocracy m him as 
is possible A black skm and uncouth features are positive dis¬ 
qualifications to the attainment of the pre-eminent position 
Family honour, education, aooomplishments are nothing, unless 
allied with the handsomeness of his person They may be the 
wherewith to paint the lily or gild refined gold, but he must 
first be the golden lily himself Thus qualified, he is at first 
a great favonte under his father-in-law’s roof The best milk 
which the domestic oow yields is set before him m its native fresh¬ 
ness The best and most delicious viands are plaoed bofore him 
for acoeptanoe In his dress, ho is a summer’s butterfly, light 
and easy and aglow with all the colours of the rainbow Ho has 
about him an atmosphere of fragrance, as if the queen of Sheba 
had been his perfumer by appointment The mother-in-law aw¬ 
fully likes him for his lovely face, the young sisters-in-law make 
him the butt of all their humourous sayings With the young 
lady’s maids he is an idol, while his brothers-m-law make a regu¬ 
lar buffoon of him His life is one long tale of levity and mirth, 
ease and pleasure No anxious oare ever disturbs the smooth¬ 
ness of his brows Domestio duties, thought for the morrow, 
worldly avocations, are to him fantastical, so long ho has his 
monthly allowance Yam illusion 1 he finds very soon that the 
fairy land he was moving in, is cursed with Ciroe’s magic spells 
and that he himself is translated Bottom-toke His father-in-law, 
though continuing his allowances, gradually beoomes impatient and 
ultimately views him as an incubus on his resources The mother- 
in-law eyes him as a common place phenomenon, while to orown 
his unhappiness, his wife oonsiders him as one paid to minister to 
her pleasures 

All this is very humiliating, but the poor son-in-law’s mis¬ 
fortunes do not stop here He has to put up with the bad hu¬ 
mours Of his wife, the taunts of his brotkors-m-law, and the insults 
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of the entire brood of servants Sometimes to visit his wife rests 
on her supreme pleasure, and instances are known where he pined 
for days and nights in a solitary dmgy room, while she, my lady ; 
vegetates m state in her boudoir amidst her father’s luxuries, with¬ 
out devoting a moment’s thought on the misery of her husband 
lhe poor man is sometimes obliged to coax her maid to take his 
card up, and Heaven knows how keenly he feels the disappoint¬ 
ment—when it comes back—with the heart-rending reply * No 
leisure ’ 

But enough of this The pernioiouB practice of contract¬ 
ing unequal matches is at the root of tho evils we have described 
above Bich mon’s daughters are married to poor men’s sons— 
and henoe these lamentable oonsequences The fault lies with the 
parents themselves, there being a vicious desire on the girl’s father’s 
part to keep his daughter under his roof in perpetuity, and a low 
thirst after money on the part of the son-in-law’s father tempting 
him to close with tho proferred bargam Baja Bahadur or Khan 
Bahadur cannot brook the idea of his daughter chalking out for 
herself a humble sphere in life in the house of a commoner, al¬ 
beit he is her husband She had been nursed m the softest of 
mother’s laps, and fed upon Heaven’s manna itself Her body 
had been clothed with the finest of muslins which human art 
could manufacture Is it not therefore too much to expeot that 
she would look at the matter-of-fact world m the faoe, and rot is 
common house-wife amidst the ordinary necessaries of life ? 

The seoond class of house-hold ‘ dogs 9 comprizes the salas 
(wife’s brothers), whose career m their sister’s house deserves a 
prominent reoord A wife is a man’s second half, say the* Hindu 
Shastras, and the truth of the pioposition is univerally admitted 
all over the civilized globe. But our holy sages committed an 
unpardonable error of omission in not styling the sala as the one- 
fourth of his sisters husband He is the greatest and the most in¬ 
teresting of a man’s relatives Woe to him who has no mla to 
enliven his terrestrial destiny Without him, life is * stale and un¬ 
profitable ’, and oonuubial happiness is weary and monotonous 
Our so las make us vivacious and import to eur humour an 
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unrestrained activity Give us a relation who would willingly put 
up with our thousand and one jokes—both deoent and nbald—who 
would be the willing reoipiont of our generous abuses, and we 
may dispense with the luxury of having salas The thing is 
impossible, and no body would exohange lot with them 

When the sala is so much an object of interest to us, can 
we possibly withhold our helping hand when he .is m want 
and distress P Far better would it be to send away from the house 
one’s old parents and brothers to,shift for themselves, than 1 turn* 
Turk ’ to him But irrespective of this maudlm sentimentalism 
which makes us partial to him, a higher motive for showing 
him kmdness is to please the house-hold goddess on whose smiles 
and frowns one’s existence depends JSlie would look daggers if 
her brother were not duly honoured and respected under her own 
roof 

It would he a mistake to suppose that all brothers-m-law 
adopt their sister’s home as their own, only those whose mdi- 
genoe or indolence is a pretext to the enjoyment of other’s gams, 
and those m whom self-esteem is conspicuous by its absenee 
When the sala is accommodated m the house, his condition 
bears a strong analogy to that of the resident son-m-law described 
above,—of oourse, where his sister is not as wife regnant, bis wishes 
are oiroumsonbed by the oommands of her husband In this case 
she secretly helps her brother with money and olothes, to ensure 
his personal comfort Should she be the reigumg queen of the 
house, her brother occupies a position higher than its master 
The sister’s son is the next hanger on, deserving of mention 

This creature moves in a comparatively humble orbit His 
poverty or helplessness is the only recommendation for getting 

into h)s uncle’s family, and when he has scoured his affeotion, hie 
highest ambition is gratified As a rule, maternal uncles are 
kind and loving relations, and all those pleasant associations 
connected with one’s child-hood and unole’s house are cherished 
by him m grateful remembrauoe In sundry instances, the aunt 
does not share her husband’s kmdness and love and makes the 
house* rhther hot for the nephew, where this is the oase, he leaves 
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the house, or, if this is impossible, degrades himself to the rank of 
a servant to satisfy the avenging goddess 

With kulm Brahmins, the praotioe of maintaining sister’s 
children is a matter of dire neoessity, and if sister's children stiok 
to their maternal uncles’ homes, it is only for want of a better 
one to go to Kulimsm rests upon the firm dictum , that 
marriage does not necessarily impose on the husband the duty 
of maintaining his wife and children The kulm husband is like 
a Brahmmy bull, whoso onviable lot is to feed upon the most 
luxuriant of oorns, no matter who may own them, with some¬ 
thing like impunity, and escape the drudgery of being harnessed 
to a yoke Each marriage brings into his purso so mnoh gold, 
and ho goes on marrying and marrying till there is tlie last drop 
of blood running in his veins We know of an instanoo where a 
man actually mamod a hundred and sixty wives Two dozens of 
wives is quite a modest affair and commonly mot with 

Thus have we exhausted the category of ‘the house-hold dogs/ 
who happen to be tho incidental members of a Hindu family 
The system whioh encourages their stay under the family-roof 
is to say the least a pernioious one Wo do not mean to dis¬ 
parage the motives which prompt one to help poor relations with 
food and shelter What we disapprove is, the praotioe of supporting 
a congregation of near and distant relations, who all things con¬ 
sidered, are quite capable of woiking for their bread We 
heartily condemn the reasons whioh underlie the praotioe In 
tho oaso of the resident son-in-law, it is an affection for the 
daughter quite at variance with the spirit of all nuptial rule 
With the sister’s son, it is an oxeorable sense of oaste-honour, 
whioh prompts one to marry his sister to a kulm, and no¬ 
thing less In the oose of tho other relations, a false sense 
of delicacy or a false notion of social prestige is at the bottom 
But the system under consideration is productive of conse¬ 
quences, which are manifestly demoralizing It is demoralizing 
to the head of the family himself and demoralizing to the 
recipient of his bounty The existence of this lll-plaoed 
bounty implies an absenoe .of economy in the ma^jgement 
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of the household funds It implies the mamtenanoe of habits 
of indolence and dissipation m our follow-mon, which the law 
of society commands us to disoourage It implies the denial 
to one’s wife and ohildren so much of their resources, whioh 
they may use with advantage after his death With the re¬ 
cipients themselves, it is a life of total inactivity and dis¬ 
sipation Resident sons-m-law arc generally of dobauohed 
character They are mostly addicted to hard-drinking, to 
smoking narootio drugs, and to debauchery And this is more 
or less the oase with the other domiciled relations Syoophancy, 
servility, duplicity and low cunning are, with some other vioes, 
ingrained in their very nature Some of them are under the 
impression that it is their right to fleece their bonofaotors Wo 
know of instances whore females have boon flooood in this way 
by their relations 

Before dismissing the subject of incidental membership of 
tho Hindu family, we deem it right to introduce to our readors 
a fow more characters, who though not related to it by any ties 
of consanguinity or marriage, nevertheless identify themselves 
with its prosperity or adversity There is a considerable analogy, 
wo think, between tho bond whioh umtos these oharaoters with the 
family and that whioh the primitive family in Europe united a 
“ group of men and womon children and slaves, all connected to¬ 
gether by oommon subjoction to the paternal power of the chief 
of the houSe-hold ”* 

These are — 

Firstly, the house-hold servant or maid 
Seoondly, the pnest, the guru and the astrologer 
Thirdly, other quasi servants, such as the mid-wife and 
tho barber. 

Firstly, the house-hold servant — 

It may at first sight appear singular, that m an essay on 
the Hindu family, household servants should have a plaoe 
Strictly speaking, they are not its members They have no legal 
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or equitable right m family property as against those who are 
its constituents They do not hold any property belonging to 
it But despite these circumstances, the servant’s destiny is so 
much linked with that of his master, that a description of the 
family must inevitably be incomplete without some record of 
its household service The primitive servant takes as much 
interest in the weli-fare of the family, as its legitimate members, 
sometimes more He is mad after preserving its prestige and 
honour unsullied He would enforce rules of eoonomy m in¬ 
suring a better state of domestic finance He is the guardian of 
the female and infantine members during the absence of the head 
He messes with the family and occupies a corner of the family 
dwelling In the good old times, to maintain a sorvant was consi¬ 
dered a luxury reserved only for the rich The bulk of the household 
work devolved on the females Evon the drawing of water for 
drinking or for other purposes foil within the scope, of their legiti¬ 
mate duties The practice still prevails in the Moffussil, among 
the rich and poor With the rich, tho prejudices of caste are the 
motives why tho practice is still maintained Water is, in the 
light of those prejudices, liable to bo polluted, if drawn by people 
of the impure castes In the absenoo of positive data, it is im¬ 
possible to determine whether the earliest form of household service 
was slavery In ancient times, slavory existed all over the known 
world,- and ancient society was so framed that it could not do 
without slaves of somo sort or other Our Mahomodan fellow 
subjeots had their gholams (slaves) and bandis (slave-girls), and 
if our information is not mcorreot, there is a mild type of slavery 
still prevalent among the Mahomedans m Eastern Bengal By 
tho Hindu law writers mention is made of slaves, but whethei 
their conception of a slave is identical with that of the modern one, 
is decidedly a vexed question, which it would he hopoless to 
solve But if the Indian servant was not a- serf m ancient times, 
he was cleaily a vellem The Indian aUodial owner had a body 
of villoms, who tilled his lands, grew crops there and hai vested 
them when they were ripe This sort of villeinage still subsists 
in the Moffussil villages, of course in a considoiably modified 
2 
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shape They are tho great ancestors of the present class of 
servants, only tlio duties of these have of late become more nu¬ 
merous than what foil mto tho lot of the volliens Tho villein- 
servant was fed aud clothed like any member of his mastei’s 
family IIis quaitors for tho night were m tho cowshed or about 
the stieet-door lie was married at his mastei’s expense, and his 
family and cluldien were domiciled under his master’s thatch lie 
was tioated with kindness and sometimes was an objoot of affec¬ 
tion ITo callod his master his father, and his mistress his mothor 
Evon tho othor members of his master’s family wore lus adoptod 
relations On the oooasion of some leligious or other ceremony, 
the mistress of the house set bofoio them swootmoats and delicacies 
with an unsparing hand On holidays, they received copper 
pieces from hei wherowith to purchase* sweetmeat, fruits and toys 
On the occasion of tho Durgapujah, or somo household ceromony, 
as mamage or birth, new clothes dyed red are givon to them 
Silvor and gold ornaments are sometimes gi\ on as a reward for 
past sorvicos or faithfulness, and gioat is their joy when they wear 
them Wages to servants were unknown, and all that they cared for 
was to bo fed up to tho throat Subsequently, a rupee now and a 
rupee then was given, moro as a perquisite to herewith help a 
distressed relative of theus than as wages And tho poor depond- 
ants received it with many a tear of grateful joy 

The position of the servant gradually underwent a modifi¬ 
cation Shoit of actually cleansing the pnvy, overy sort of domostio 
work was performed by them The man-servant was at onoe a 
house-keeper, a porter, an assistant to tho family Levite, and a 
cowherd lie had to purchase the daily necessaries of lifo from 
the neighbouimg fair, to till tho family garden, diaw water 
from the well or the nearest pool, and proparo tobacco for house¬ 
hold consumption The servant-maid cleansed tho kitohon uton - 
sils, the family plate, and nursed the children Servile as was the 
condition of tho man-servant, he was in somo respoots the friend 
and confidante of the Karta In all matters affecting the 
honor of tho family, Km fa looked upon him as lus counsellor, 
and lus counsels were somotimes viewed as savouring of practical 
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wisdom VVlion a quarrel arose between Km la md Ins neigh¬ 
bour, the sorvicos of the servant wore of the utmost consoquenoo, 
and from a counsclloi ho was transformed m to a live warrior 
As a general rulo, this olass of seivants wore faithful to the 
\ory back-bone There was ono peccant humoui m the fidelity 
which deserves montion, and that is they soldom omitted to pilfei 
one or two pico when thoy had occasion to mako purchases This 
was viewed by them in the light of a prosoriptn e right, which it 
was a sm to \iolato Seivants of the sort were remaikable foi their 
lmpcitmonce, and as such woie sometimes a plague to all the mem¬ 
bers of the family, both male and female Km la was mdulgont to 
them, and for this leason it was mfia dig on their pait to obey tho 
01 dors of the subordinate membeis In many eases, then disobcdioneo 
was tho subjoct of loud and continued complaints, and if the house 
was not mado too hot lor them, thoy loft it for good 01 mado up 
matteis with a smile, in a light patiom/ing fashion Sometimes i 
seivant of this type would sa}, that ho could not consider tho chil- 
dion of his mastor as his lords, as they wore born aftor his advent 
into the house, and he nursed them as if they were his childion 
To such of the female membeis as woie not boin under the family 
loof, he would say that he saw then marriage, and was on instru¬ 
ment m then mductu 
touching, and thoy occ 

RAM13HADRA, OR the mofussil iiakim 

Ch vi mi III 

‘ Time and tide w 
It is here, it is there, 

It loaves behind its 1 

interest to comparative iUVUUViWUVVj UUU uum UUUIJJUJLUUiVU X 1UA1' 
ferenoe to total oblivion To-day it is fresh, lively and charming, 
to-morrow faded, drooping and dying Thus with humanity, 
thus with all its phases aud # aspects Tho buoyant and frolicsome 
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urchin, happy m the midst of his toys, is soon usheiod into 
the hard cloisters of learning to undergo discipline, and the 
boyish days aio soon foigotten in the midst of his laboms The 
j outli in the heyday of life moves in an atmosphere of sentiment¬ 
alism, where each phantom of hope, oach lmageiy of his brain 
is ethereal bliss , too evanescent alas 1 when he has to brave a 
mattei-ef-faot world The thought of one’s daily broad ‘ makes 
cowards of us all/ and our imageries ‘ melt into thin air * Man¬ 
hood bungs with it oaies and anxieties whioh leave permanent im¬ 
pression on oni forehead Our senses verge on a partial paralysis, 
and wo leluctantly look forward to see whether we are really on 
the thresh-hold of age and infirmity Death is for the dead, say 
wo, and not foi the living Die we cannot, and yet when death 
is beckoning us, we put off his terrible behests, Dobson-liko, sine 
the 

Every moment of our life turns with events countless as 
the sands on the sea-shoie We notice some, are conscious of 
others, while the rest wo positively ignore We cherish in our 
mind a hero’s deods or a minister’s policy, a poet’s songs or a 
philosopher’s dream, but our heroes change, our ministers lesign, 
songs grow rusty and philosophers become fools Strange that 
time should bung on these vicissitudes, and passing strange that 
the gieat and the low, the rich and the poor are all subject to 
them We may not care for the low and the poor, but they have 
a diary of then own to write then events in 

Three years have passed away since the events related m the 
last chapter Kambhadra was now on his seventeenth year hav¬ 
ing grown tall and handsome, closely resembling his father 
IIis broad chest, and fair complexion set off his form to the 
greatest advantage His lips and ohm were not wholly devoid 
of hairy vegetation, and to oomplete the handsomeness of his per¬ 
son, a myriad ringlets of dark and shining hair waived on his 
bead 

His sister Lalita was now a glorious young woman She 
was of the middle stature, neither very stout nor very slender, of 
ohve colour tinged with a shade or two of ooppenness, with an 
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oval face and arched neck, relieved by a orop of raven-liko hair 
that descended to her knees The vermilhon spot on her forehead, 
the thm iron band about the left wust, the lac-dye pamt on the 
soles of her pretty but coarse feet, and the red-boidered cloths 
which she wore, were expressive of her matrimonial state She 
was venly a feme-com t now, and such a wife f She carried about 
her connubial love, modesty was delineated in her features So 
gentle and amiable that if you saw her once you could not help 
admmngher Sho had come to her father’s on a filing visit, 
and was therefoie basking at the piescnt time in the Buinlnne of 
her mothor’s love 

Anjanawas in her widow’s weeds Time and soirow hid 
brought on her premature old age Ever since her loid s death 
she confined herself to one moal a day, as suiting best with a 
widow’s state, abstained from fish and flesh, and never saw her 
imago m tho glass 01 arranged her hair So that a few wrinkles 
had taken root m her smooth brow and face, and streaks of giey 
hair could be seen on the crown of hei head One great chango 
had oome over in her temper and her language, and it was in 
every body’s mouth that she was now moro irritable m her tem¬ 
per, and her tongue actually blistered tho victim of its utterances 

It was two in the after noon, ono glorious day in the month 
of August, as Anjana sat with legs out-stretched m the couit- 
yard, drying her hair m the sun She had got up veiy early in 
the morning, and after dusting and clearing tho entue house, had 
givon the necessary orders to hor hired mon to reap the early 
paddy orop, which was ripe She had then to peep aside the 
cowshed, and aftei relieving it of the accumulations of cow-dung, 
had to soatter some ashes to remove the moisture She then 
collected the oow-dung and made it into a sort of paste, and had 
bits of the paste posted on the mud walls in the form of cakes 
She had then to go to the neaiest pool of water to fetch a few 
pitcherfuls for culinary and dunking purposes She then bathed, 
and after performing the usual ablutions, turned her face towards 
the sun, and asked of him the usual blessings of peace and 
plenty 
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Thus cdihod, slio returned to her house to resume hor woik 
foi the day Her scanty laider she fiist visited, and fetching 1 
thorofiom some pounds of nco a littlo salt, sonio oil fiom a bam¬ 
boo tubo, she commenced hor kitchen labours Tho dishos 
wliioh she tuinod out wcio dainty in their own way The nco 
was oleanod and washed and then boiled A few succulent roots 
and twigs had been filed Some pulse was mado into the form of 
soup, and a little sour cuiry was made with fish and somo imds 
ot tho tamaund fruit 

After finishing tho oulmary duties, she took a fow handfuls 
of fried nco, some molassos, a piece of gingoi, as a sort of lofiesh- 
ment This done, she dosconded into the courtyaid untying tho 
knot it the oxtiomity of hei hair, which knot duung tho culi- 
naiy opoiation sho had kept on as if she woro a buttoned hany 
cap on hei head, and sat m the manner ihovo deseiihod 
‘ Ho f Lalita ! its getting mtolerahlo ’ 

‘ What, in& dear,’ asked Lalita, in a half-curious, half-tern- 
fiod mannei, lotting go the nut-erackei with which sho was clack¬ 
ing a hotel-nut 

‘I mean this wayward brother of yours is giving mo no 
end of botheration lie had gone out bcfoio tho crow had cawed, 
and though it is now close upon thioo o’clock has not yet mado 
himself visible, I wonder what ho is after ’ 

1 It ean not bo any thing had he is after, ma He is a 
good boy and he foars you muoh Perhaps ho is with his school 
friends, and thoy are after somo mnooent spiee Don’t bo anxious 
for him, dear, was Lalita’ a calm reply 

‘ You aro a greon gill, you don’t know what’s what If it 
had been an mnocont sproe as you say, it would have been ovei 
by eleven o’clock m the morning No mothei’s son you know 
would stay awaj at breakfast time ’ was tho immediate lejomder 
* But ma, why not enquire at his playmate’s house wheie 
brother is ?’ was Lalita’s request 

‘ Useless, beoause the luckless boy is not there for oeitam 
1 know where he is and what he is about You know ho and 
Suu (our^vilhge goldsmith) are Knee deep in friendship, notwith- 
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st imlmg thou singular dispanty in age, and it is your brothoi’s 
fnoud who is teaching him the ways of the world I was quite 
in the dark is to Rarabhadia’s movements, and till rocontly 
Ramon’s mother informed mo that sho saw Kokila and my son 
issuing forth fiom tho smith’s shop in quite a suspicious mannor 
I nevoi would believe this, till Ramon’s mother placed hei hand 
on hei boy’s head a* d swoio by all tho gods and goddossos, 
that it was truo I fancy that burnt-faoed smith has ovellnigh 
mined my boy ’ 

‘ This is a vile calumny, mothoi, don’t you beliovo it My 
brother is a good lad, and it is only bad peoplo who spoak ill 
of him Would that I could beat the calumniators in tho faoo 
with a broomstick,’ was the sister’s indignant answer 

‘But bo that as it may, look at Ins untowaid conduct 
Break-fast is getting cold, and ho is keopmg lus mothoi and 
sister waiting foi him, as if they had no hunger or thust to 
appeaso And do you think this is tho sort of son who -would 
tako caro of me, when I am aged and infirm Ah f my forehead f ’ 
and she violently shuck that part of hoi body with the palm of 
her light hand * 

Lalita was sorely grieved, she did not know precisely what 
to say Then suppressing the outburst of her foolmgs, she bog¬ 
ged her mother to bo calm 

‘ How can I bo calm, darling,’ said tho mother, ‘ when my 
mind is a legular hell on earth From tho day of your father’s 
death, I have boon leading a cheorloss and forlorn life Heaven 
knows what I have suffered for the sake of my childion, in roar¬ 
ing them up I have abstained fiom food and sleep to give you 
a morsel and to koep guard over you Your brothor is now a 
grown-up young man Ho can certainly relieve mo of a portion 
of my hea\y burden He can look to the farm, to tho cows, but 
that evon is left to me, as if I was his maid of all work Oh 
Lalita, this is cruel ingratitude, and Heaven will bear witness— 
No I should not do that It would be asking IToavon to curso 
him, him whom I love as my soul’s idol, who is to mo more, than 
* V manikbULion of despair, lli« Toichcad being the scat ol one > 
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a blind man’s staff and the wealth of seven kings, and-” 

She was interrupted by a loud knock at the street-door, and she 
hastened to open it 

Bambhadia looked much confused when her mother’s eyes 
met his lie muttered something by way of apology, but this 
his mother could not catch Swift as lightning, he got into his 
mother’s room, to change his dress, and then took his seat on a 
wooden board m the corridor attached to his mother’s room and 
Lolita handed him the tubo containing the mustard oil, a wet 
napkin and the neoessary bathing paraphernalia, and he addiessed 
himself to the daily ablution Ho rubbed oil on Ins body for 
some minutes, not forgetting to thrust some into his nostrils and 
ear-holos, he then had the clay-top of his pipe filled with tobacco 
(for he was now sufficiently advanoed m yoais to smoke m his 
mother’s presence) and after rubbing some oil on the body of 
the pipe, had two or threo such hoarty pulls at it that the clay top 
got into a flame 

Anjana had got into the kitchen after letting him in, and 
did not speak a word all the time In fact there was something 
about her son which her matronly eyes had perceived that seized 
her with fear So that at the time we are speakiug of, tho poor 
woman’s mind was alternately passing through feai and despair, 
anger and motheily affection Sometimes she thought of holding 
her tongue through fear Then she thought that he was hopo- 
lossly gone One time words of reproaoh would come up to her 
lips, another time a mother’s affection would seal her bps 

Lalita had seen that her brother’s eyes were unusually red 
and had a dissipated aspeot Pretending to have busmess m the 
kitchen, she went thither and whispered her worst suspicions into 
her mother’s ears, and was told w return to take care of herself 
and to be out of his way 

Bathing done, Bambhadra entered the kitchen to eommenoe 
the task of mastication and deglutition He sat on a wooden 
board It was a peculiar posture, his baok and the legs being at 
right % angles to the plane of the board A broad plantain loaf 
with a little salt at one corner of it, >yas used as a dish, and a biass 
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mug containing Adam’s ale was planted on his right. Anjana 
doled out some boiled rice from an earthen hemispherical dish, 
and her son arranged it in the form of a cone The fned vege¬ 
tables were then put on the right or left side of the plantain-leaf, 
and the noe-cone was then oompressed on the apex so as to re¬ 
semble the crater of a volcano This was for the pulse soup 
All the time these preliminaries were arranged, Bambhadra's 
tongue was copiously watering, and every time it watered, he 
withdraw the secreted saliva by making a slow hissing sotmd 
This done, he disturbed the vertical position of the mug, and 
with the water thus spilt on his hand, he sprinkled a little 
around the plantain leaf, as a signal to eating 

Soop, sop, sopat , t<5 h,-sosh, soop, shesh , sop, sopat , was the 
martioulate sound he uttered, all the while he ate It was a 
strange sound, partly like the hissing of a snake and partly the 
subdued sound which a piston emits It was a little hillook of 
boiled rice which the cat could not have leaped ovor, that vanished, 
and the eater looked wistfully at the hemispherical earthen dish 
for more “The oharmer knows the snake’s sneezing ” is a well- 
known proverb So without being asked, Anjana doled out some 
more boiled rice, that her son may have his fill 

* This tamarind curry is excellent, M&,’ romarked the eater 
Ma, instead of making any reply, poured out some more of the 
precious commodity * These herbs are very suoculent, dear,’ was 
the next remark made, and Anjana gave some more 

And here it is neoessary to inform the foreign reader that 
we stick to certain ceremonies at the domestio table [to ra fit ma 
being our indigenous table] as well as at our host’s It is bad 
breeding for a guest to ask for a thing You have to say that 
the oookmg of a particular dish or the flavour of a particular 
sweetmeat is excellent to ensure a further supply If you 
go to an invitation and have reasons to believe that the 
lady of the house was the author of sundry dishes, make it a 
plan to applaud her art of cooking as much as you can, and 
take my word for gospel truth, when. I say you are sure to be 
invited again before you are a week older Modesty in eating, 
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rather a paradox, consists in wishing well of your friend dining 
beside ‘Give him some more of this or that thing/ say I, and 
I am sure to have it In all invitations to dinner, the host should 
have the following test of the gastronomieal capability of his 
guests “ When your guest says * aha/* give hun some, when he 
says umh-hu give him more, when he waives his hand too 
and fro over the dish, give him still more , but don’t give when 
he bends over his plate like a tiger on its prey ’* 'I know of a 
host who onoe forgot the golden rule, and the oonsequence was 
that his guest came home m great despair, fell flat on his cot, and 
begged of his servant to administer to his insatiable belly two 
smart blows 

But to resume tho thread of our narrative Bambhadra had 
taken a hearty meal In faot it was Hearty after the snake-like 
fashion With the mug m his hand he went out of the house, and 
after applying the tooth-piok to his grinders and to Ins nostrils, 
he removed the aooretions to his gums, and had some sneezing, and 
then washed his mouth and faoe clear To stietoh a mat on the 
corridor and to recline against a dirty pillow previous to smoking 
the pipe and chewing a betel leaf were his next aots, and whilo 
they were being performed, his mother oame straight up to him 

Her oountenance was grim as a wasp-nest Her brows weie 
contracted, and she had an expression of resoluteness about her, 
which oowed if not dismayed her son He had anticipated a 
storm, and his mother’s appearance on the oorridor was the signal 
that it was about to burst 

‘ Now then, Barn’, addressing her son, ‘ I see you are on 
the brink of perdition ’ 

“ Thanks, good mother, for your good wishes/* was the reply 

“ I little dreamt that you would get spoiled so soon I 

thought that it had come up to smoking of tobaooo only, but-■** 

said she 

“ But, what 1 out with it, m& ’* 

* I admire your candour, Bam, and yet you don’t perceive 


* Expressive of reluctance from satisfy 
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the redness m your eyes that’s evidently not the effect of to- 
baooo,’ was the sneering reply 

4 Oh you mean the red tinge in my eye Does that distress 
you ? Well, I can only relieve you by saying that it is the effect 
of enlarged spleen, as old Ganesh Kabiraj says,' said he 
chuckling over the little lie 

‘ Ram, to toll you the truth, though I am not educated, I 
havo sense enough to see through your lies Who ever has heard 
of redness in the eye brought on by an enlarged spleen P Do you 
take me to be such a simple fool as to believe that P* was her in¬ 
dignant answer 

4 Well, if that is not an explanation T care not how you may 
explain it I am not a baby who is to be asked by mother what 
he did, why he did, and you are no better than an old silly 
mother, with plenty of nonsense in your head and blister in 
your tongue ’ 

4 This to mo,—who has looked upon you as my soul’s darling, 
—the beacon of my hope, and tho idol of my fourteen ancestors 
X see your heart is estranged from me by that burnt faced wench 
Ka-' was hissed between her teeth 

‘ But supposing that the oilman’s wife is my favourite, what 
then P Am I not a man, and what man has not female favountes ? 
With you it is a sin, but we males are touch-stones You under¬ 
stand ?” 

‘ May Heavens have meroy on you, treat me thus for all the 
care I have taken for having borne you in my womb for ten 
months and ten dhys ’ 

4 Ah yes, Madam, for the ten months’ storage, you may claim 
godown rent, but not now’, was the brutal answer of the son 

Anjaua bit her lips till the blood came out, tore her hair, 
boat her breast, struck her forehead on the earthen ftOor, and 
hurled all sorts of curses on her son’s head She wished that he 

was no more Then as a crowning act--of grief, sue poured 

forth her lamentations for the untimely death of her lord 
4 Oh that this too, too solid flesh would melt. 

Thaw and resolve itself, into a dew f ' 
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Or that the Everlasting had not fix’d, 

His oanon ’gainst self-slaughter f Oh God f Oh God f 

Hamlet 

Chapter IV 


Joe Vyoe was an Indigo planter of no ordinary celebrity 
His fattier was a spy under Honourable East India Com¬ 
pany and as such did important service during the first Burmese 
war Having amassed a fortune, he thought of resigning the 
post he had long held and of being settled m life He marned 
a Burmese woman, named Tang Soi and up to a pretty good age 
Joe was the sole fruit of this union, and as is natural had the 
smiles of his parents whole and entice In those days, Indigo 
plantations were prized as properties of rare value, and every 
European who oould lay by something thought himself qualified 
to become a planter if he could not do any thing else But Joe’s 
father was not one of them He was truly a man of worth, and 
Joe was his only son, and such a son * Joe had learnt all about 
the rainfall, weather and crops, was certainly not bad m mensura¬ 
tion, had a smattering of the knowledge of ohemistry and physios 
and some knowledge of Zemmdan business The father having 
been entirely a practical sort of man, sedulously kept his son aloof 
from speculative studies ‘and all such nonsense ’ Further, what 
glowed in the old man’s breast was a desire to see his son * de¬ 
velop the natural and material resources of the oountry ’ And 
no wounder there should be suoh a desire m him That eminent 
statesman, Dalhousie had painted in glowing oolours the mission 
of Europeans m that respect, a mission whioh old Vyoe contrasted 
with the evangelical mission So five hundred acres of land were 
rented from the Raja of Birbhum at a yearly rental of 500<£, 
and Joe was ushered into the world with his fortunes linked to 
Indigo planting. At the date of our narrative, Joe was enor¬ 
mously prospering He was the owner of an extensive concern, 
was appointed a member of the Planter’s Association with some¬ 
thing like an Honorary magistracy m expectanoy 
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The plantation was named Vyoepur, after *ts owner and veri¬ 
ly one should feel proud of owning such property On the south 
side of it flowed the broad stream of the Ganges, on the east and 
partly intersecting it was a small hill-torrent, and on the other 
sides rose m gentle declivity a chain of hills being the continu¬ 
ation of the great Vmdya range which runs latitudmally across 
the Indian continent The natural scenery was imposing. The 
torrent intersecting the grounds m its oourse upwards lost itself 
amidst the hills, but where it passed by the grounds, was widened 
and deepened by artificial means, and the ground intervening 
between the factory and the foot of the hills was one long, gentle 
elevation The entranoe to the plantations was from the Ganges- 
side, and it was a magnificent avenue of stately trees leading 
to the best of the dusters of buildings This was Mr Vyoe's 
residence, a palatial mansion with a splendid portico supported by 
large gothic pillars It had two wings each meeting the portico 
at an angle of 60 degrees with windows beyond number, having 
balconies In fact the building appeared from a distance to be 
a gigantio bird, unfurling its wings to soar above The grounds 
m front of the house were tastefully laid out and the choicest 
flowers weloomed you as you went thither The baot ground 
was used as a kitchen garden, while on each side near the wings, 
you might see fruit-trees of all sorts laden with their mellow 
burden Going aoross the kitchen garden forward, you oome 
besides the gushing rivulet A beautiful wooden bridge con¬ 
nects the antenoi and posterior portions of the plantation Here 
you might see a small well built house with glass-doors and 
Venetians girdled on almost all sides with moe creepers It is 
the planter’s Cutcherry (office) Close to the stream is the go- 
down (store-room) a lofty one storeyed building of masonry 
with blind windows Inside this, you might see oakes of Indigo 
m boxes well arranged and stored A little further down, and 
you might see the vats, the pumps, the press house Then there 
was a large open yard in whioh the plants were measured and 
oolleoted, and further down was a thatohed bungalow m which 
the subordinates of Mr Yyce were accommodated 
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The Bungalow was spacious and roomy Thero wore small 
wooden platforms pat near the walls, on which the planter's 
clerks were seated, each having a small hox before him and oloth- 
bound acoount-books beside In the centre was seated on a com¬ 
paratively raised platfrom an elderly man having his baok 
against a huge bolster and smoking a snake-like pipo about three 
yards in length He was the Ik nan (manager) of the factory, 
and on him devolved the task of supervision of the whole estab¬ 
lishment He had seen five and sixty summers, of a repulsive¬ 
ly black complexion, with fierce looking eyes, a protruding paunoh 
a bald head, and as if something else was wanting to complete his 
deformity, there was a tumor about the size of an orange on his 
loft brow His acoort was nasal and his voice was dissonant 
beyond mortal enduiance His name was Ghanoshyam, and to 
him Yyce materially owed his suocess as a planter 

It was one mid day, in the month of June, when Gha- 
neshyam and his subordinates were unusually busy at their 
desk, that Mr Yyco sent down his orderly to inform them that 
he was shortly oommg to the Cutcherry to transact business It 
was an extremely sultry day The sun was shooting forth rays 
with a terrible vengeance A regular simoom of hot air was 
blowing across the plantation All creation seemed to be m a 
state of silent collapse, save occasionally Vyce’s hounds barked, 
or some poor labourer sent up the usual yell of * Dohai Maha- 
rani ’* At the signal Ghaneshyam and some of his men got up to 
put on their decent clothing, for the intense heat of the weather 
had compelled them to put it by One of these men was Mr 
Yyce’s peshlar , whose duty was to put up papers before his master 
when he sat m office His name was Prahlad Ghuttuck, a Brahmin 
by oast, and a man of oaste respectability His body was a per¬ 
fect square, and habitually wore a long gown, so that no body 
could see whether his legs weie made of stone or wood The 
faot of the matter was, that his legs were eaoh about nine mohes 
m diameter, and his frame appeared to be set on two small pillars 

. — i _ 

*, Have pity, your Majesty the Queen A cry for piotection when one is op 
prtsscc?or beaten 
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The poor man had taken some merounal preparation in his days, 
and his teeth had a tmge of blaok which no powder oould remove 
In an evil hour, it must be said, he was regaling himself 
with a few leaves of betel to bring back moisturo to his tongue 
whioh the hot day had dried, little thinking that he was shortly 
to be ushered into his master’s presence With a gaping mouth, 
he heard the ominous news of his master’s advent into the Cut- 
cherry, and m the hurry of the moment, a particle of the chewed 
betel got into his larynx, whioh immediately brought forth a vio¬ 
lent fit of coughing ‘ This cough is very unpleasant’ c/i/te — oh ho 
— chhe—ahhan ahlian thin — ilnn — uhun—nhnn followed tjie sound 
of the cough, interrupting him In a short time he was in his 
master’s presence 

‘Now, peshkar , what cases have we got to-day ?’ asked Vyoo 
in an authoritative tone 

‘My lord ’ chhe — chlic — ihtu—ihm ‘there are’, ohho, chhe, nmnot , 
—‘three’— ahhan — ahhan — oohno ‘cases,’ answered he with dilh- 
culty 

‘ What are they ?' was the next quory 
Ohhon — ohhon — ahhan — ahhan — ehhan — chhan — rhhin — ihhin, 
tihhun , uhhun ,—went on the oough, till the man was about to fall 
into a fit Composing himself as speedily as ho oould, he by a 
most extraordinary effort stated that ‘ ono was—’ but before he 
could not finish his sentence, Mr Vyce with half of his hand¬ 
kerchief pressed inside the cavity of his mouth, asked him 
‘ Peshkar, what is the matter with you to-day ?’ 

The planter had been straining hard to suppress his laughter 
at the piece of ludicrousness displayed, and that is why he shov¬ 
ed his handkerchief into his mouth, but he became quite a dif¬ 
ferent being when his peshkar gave out the reason why 

Vyce became scarlet with rage, his eyes flashed forth fire, 
his limbs trembled with passion 

* Sala’*, said he, ‘is that the way you behave before youi master 
Is this your father-in-law’s house that you come here to chew 


* Literally wire’s brother, a term of abuse 
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betles You impertinent fool, low cur, am I not tlie lord of the 
place, and how dare you behave like this before your father, 
you d—d nigger P’ 

‘ My lord, oh incarnation of justice, the day being dry—I 
took —' But before he oould finish, Yyoe was on his legs, 
administering kick after kick till the poor viotim fell flat on the 
floor, yelling the piteous cry ‘ Dohai Maharam I am killed * 

Ghaneshyam then began pacifying his master, but scarcely 
had he made the first attempt when the ferocious eyes of Yyce 
fell on him, and the thundering question was put to him 

“Sala, why did you permit him to behave like that ? you 
should be shot, sala ’ 

A.8 the head of the establishment, Ghaneshyam put his sheet 
round his neck and joining the palm of his hands (implicative of 
abject submission) exolaimed * Oh Justice incarnate, have mercy 
on us You are our father, mothei, God, Brahmin and oow * 
If you save us we live, and kill us we die Do what you think 
best * 

The result of this appeal was, as every body anticipated, a 
thorough calm, and Yyoe addressed himself to the dispatch of 
business 

The first case on the board was Mongol Sheik He was a 
poor ryot, who had expressed his unwillmgnes to sow Indigo 
Mongol was put on his defence at onoe He begged the Sahib to 
exouse him that time, as his field was only one-eighth of an aoie, 
and it was neoessary for the preservation of his family to sow 
some food-gram ‘Your Lordship/ said he, ‘is omnipotent 
Have mercy on me and my children * 

The sentenoe passed was * Put him m the father-in-law’s 
house f for a week, till he signs the oontraot to sow Indigo’, and 
away was poor Mongol taken 

The second case was against one Blukan Dobey, charged 
with having sown paddy on his own land, which had been pre¬ 
viously sown with Indigo by Mr Vyoe’s men through sheer foioe 


* Idiomatically an object of veneration 
t A dungeon ironically styled so 
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Bhikan repiesented that he was the nghtful ownei of the land, 
had to pay rent therefore, that Yyce’s men had sowed Indigo with¬ 
out his consent Yyoe sentenced him to reoeive ‘thirty’ stripes in 
addition to a month’s residence at the ‘father-in-law's’ and fifty 
rupees fine 

The third case was against a poor old woman, who had let 
her goat stray, on Yyce’s kitohen gardon Accident was pleaded 
hy the accused, but m vain Tho punishment awarded was ‘ for- 
fieture of the animal and hard laboui of the ownei for a mouth m 
the vats of the factory ’ 

These were ofienoes, which Yyoe thought were heinous ones 
There were however others which he habitually tried For in¬ 
stance, oidinary oases of assault between man and man, petty 
theft, causing abortion, lodging complaints in tne constituted 
oourts of the land In them his policy was to fine both parties, 
so that if the thief was punished for the crime he committed, the 
unfortunate owner of the thing stolen was also fined for not 
taking pioper care of his things 

But Ah ? What pen can paint the scene of horror which 
prevailed on the premises of the factory, in a lonely hut, known 
as the ‘ father-in-law’s plaoe ’ It was a low hut, capacious build¬ 
ing of sombie looking aspeot, built so as to accommodate neaily 
fifty persons Below the thatohing, you could discern horizontal 
rafters and bamboos from which ropes and oords are let down 
having an ominous significance On the floor, are planted strong 
wooden posts Blocks of wood and stone are lying about, an ant¬ 
hill m one oorner, and a wasp nest in another On a wooden 
shelf are to be seen files and raoks, lashes and canes, old ohopmes 
and thongs and other instruments of torture The floor is rough 
and uneven, as if it had been a cattle pound shewn with dirt, and 
exhibiting streaks of faded blood In fact the very sight of the 
place makes one’s hair stand on end like the quills of the porcu¬ 
pine 

Ghaneshyam had the sole charge of the ‘ father-m-law’s 
place ’ and his vocabulary of incarceiation was almost mexhaus- 
tive He faotiously divided all torture into three olasses First 

4 
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the * tiffin,’ second the ‘breakfast and third the ‘ hearty dinner ’ 
The ‘tiffin’ consists of a few lashes with the cano or blows with 
the ohopme after the guest was suspended to ono of the hanging 
ropes The * breakfast ’ began with that dish, and then a bam¬ 
boo was put across the guest’s breast and pressed down by two 
strong men one at eaoh extremity, then caning once mere The 
dinner was a most elaborate affair It had the discos of ‘ tiffin * 
and ‘bjreakfast’, then the binding of the hands and the feet was 
effected that the guest may be thrown over the ant hill or wasp 
nest and be besmeared in the face with dirt 

Gfhaneshyam would roll in fnendish pleasure at the sight of tlio 
infliction of these tortures, and after the day’s work would thank 
Heaven that he was a prosperous and happy man, forgetting 
“ We still have judgment here that wo but teach 
Bloody instructions, which being taught, return 
To plague the inventor, This even-handod justice 
Commends tho mgrodionts of our poisoned chalice 
To our own lips ” 

Macbeth 


CONFESSIONS OF PRISONERS AND TIIE 
BENGAL POLICE 


A little over two years ago a criminal case was dooided m 
the local High Court which oreated come sensation amongst those 
who either heard or read of it It was a case referred by the 
District Judge of Burdwan, and, like most oases coming from the 
Mofussil, attractod little or no general attention No counsel 
appeared on either side, and the Bmall amount of interest which 
the faot of counsel being engaged generally oreatos amongst the 
habitues of the oourt was wanting, and the case may be said to 
have been disposed of almost in camei a Yet it was a case in¬ 
volving questions of life and death, and both in its legal and 
social aspect one of very considerable importance It appears 
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that, at an early hour m the morning of Monday the 26th of 
February 1877, a person named Makhun Kumar informed several 
persons in his village that his brother Joodhisteer Kumar had 
been murdered, and we may state at onee that, so far as appears 
from the report of the ease (Empress m Makhun Kumar , Calcutta 
Law Reports, Yol I ,pp 275-287) there can be no doubt what¬ 
ever that the unfortunate man was barbarously murdered. Ma¬ 
khun Kumar seems at first to have said that he did not know who 
had committed the murder, but apparently m the course of the 
same morning he appeared before the Gomastah of the village, and 
there charged a neighbour named Heeralall and another person 
with having peipetiated the crime What took place subsequent¬ 
ly does not clearly appear, but wo find that Makhun Kumar was 
himself arrested as the person who had committed the murder* 
and takon before the Magistrate who, aftor the usual preliminary 
investigation, committed him to take his trial at the Burdwan 
Court of Sessions Tho trial took place before the District Judge 
and a Jury, the latter of whom consisting of five apparently 
rospeotable men of the plaoe, unanimously found Makhun 
Kumar not guilty of the offence charged against him, but 
the former was of a different opinion and, as he might by law, 
referred the case for the orders of the High Court The re¬ 
ference first came on before Mr Markby and Mr Frinsep, but 
these learned persons having differed m opinion, it was heard 
again by them and Sir Richard Garth the Chief Justioe, and the 
result was that the Chiof Justico and Mr Prmsep found the man 
guilty, and there being as the Chief Justice remarked no extenua¬ 
ting circumstances he was sentenced to be, and was accordingly 
hanged, Mr Markby being of opinion that there was nothing 
perverse in the verdict of the jury, and that the prisoner should bo 
acquitted in accordance with it 

Before considering the judgment of the High Court it may 
bo useful to state as concisely as possible the evidence that had 
been given at the trial before the sessions Court This consisted of 
the deposition of the man, Heeralall, of his two sisters Siyus- 
swati and Bidoo, of a person named Judoobun, of the Gomastah 
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of tho village, and of one or two others whose names do not ap¬ 
pear in the report and whose evidence could not have had muoh 
weight Added to this was the oonfession of the prisoner before 
the committing Magistrate It would seem to have been per¬ 
fectly dear that the prisoner and his brother lived alone together 
m the same house, and that they had carried on an illicit inter¬ 
course foi sometime with Heeralall’s sister, the murdered man 
Joodhisteer for some months with the elder sister Surasswati 
and afterwards with tho younger one Bidoo, still occasionally 
visiting the elder one, tho prisoner with the elder sister alone At 
what stage of the proceedings before the District Magistrate the 
prisoner made his confession does not appear, but it must have 
been at a late stage and the Chief Justioo summanzes the 
oonfession somewhat as follows (p 279) On Saturday the 24th 
of February tho two brothers were in the early part of the day 
at the market, whore a dispute arose between them with reference 
to some pice which the prisoner had received from his brother and 
not accounted for, and for m hioh the prisoner was severely scolded 
by his brother On the Sunday morning the prisoner borrowed 
an axe from the man Jadoobun, placed it beside the door of his 
and his brother’s house, and on the evening of that day had a 
conversation with Sarasswati who advised him to kill his brother* 
suggesting that if tho brothei were dead she and the pusoner 
might live comfortably At night tho prisoner and his brothei went 
to sleep as usual, and about midnight the brother got up to see an 
eolipse of the moon and then laid down and went to sleep again 
While the brother was thus asleep, the prisoner took the axe which 
he had borrowed and struck him with it 3 or 4 times on the head, 
and the brother died without a word The prisoner then went to 
the house where Heeralall and his sisters lived, told them what 
he had done, and begged Heeralall to help him to bury the body 
The woman Sarasswati went with him to look at the body, and 
Heeralall advised him to go to the Gomastah of the village and say 
what he had done And the oonfession ended with these remark¬ 
able words—“ But God knows that I am the murderer, and only 
I,” wliioh seem to have drawn from the Magistrate investigating 
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the case m the first instance the following observation — 
“N B —The accused, a slight miserable looking youth, raises 
both his hands m an earnest manner in saying this, a statement 
which he seoms to make with all sinoenty ” It is unnecessary 
to say that Heeralall fully corroborated so muoh of the con¬ 
fession as related to himself, and that the woman Sarasswati also 
did so, so far as she was mentioned in it, exoept, we may prosume, 
the part which refened to her as having advised the murder 
Before the Court of Sessions the prisoner alleged that “ he did not 
“ say to the Magistrate a word of what he had then heard, then 
“ the police tied and boat him, and tortured him what to say, ” and 
the jury seem to have taken the same view of the matfei, to have 
disbelieved the evidenco of Heeralall and his sisters, and upon 
the whole oase to have thought that the cume had not been 
brought home to tho prisoner 

It is impossible to rise fi om a perusal of this case without 
being struok with tho exfcrome pauoity of the evidonce on vvlnoh 
the prisoner was convicted of the grave offence of fiatnoide We 
should be strictly within the bounds of tiuth if we said, as we 
do say, that but for the oonfession there was haidly any evidenco 
whatever on which to conviot a peison of even a tailing offence, 
much less the offence wo have mentioned The motive suggested 
for the cnmo appears to us to be wholly insufficient, and unless it 
could have been shown, as certainly it was not, that Makhun 
Kumar was of a veiy violent temper and more jealous than 
human beings ordinarily are, it is impossible to believe that he 
would, beoause of a few woids with his brother had said m the 
market place and beoause of his brothor having shown a lingering 
attachment for his first love, delibeiately plan and execute a most 
diabolioal crime, regardless of all natural love and ^regardless of 
his own life The people of this countiy particularly the poorer 
classes are not doubtless as oivilized as the people of Europe, but 
it is a fact universally recognized that their attachment for their 
relations and particularly for near blood relations is, whother it is 
based upon instinct or reason, more than ordinarily strong ( Cases 
have been known where men, under circumstances of exceptional 
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provocation, younger brotheis belonging to tho same olass 
to which poor Makhun Kumar belonged, have reframed from 
lifting their hands against their elder brothers The oriminal laws 
of the country aro as is well known the severest imaginable, and 
charges, and we may add false oharges, of offence are as common 
as possible, and yet we venture to assert that one will search in 
vain through the records of crime in the country to find many 
cases of the description now under consideration (The conduct 
attributed to Makhun Kumar, both beforo and after tho dime, ap¬ 
pears to us to be highly improbable It is hardly likely that 
after having boon guilty of suoh a crime ho would go in fiont of 
IleeralalPs hou a e and call out to him from outside as ho is sworn 
by Heeralall and his sisters to havo done, to come out to help 
him to bury tho body of his brother whom he had muidored A 
proceeding like this presupposes knowledge on tho part of 
Makhun Kumar that there was no ono else in the house with 
Heeralall and his sisters, and it betokens tho faot that these latter 
were cognisant of and privy to what was going to happen 
A murder, though unfortunately it is not veiy uncommon parti¬ 
cularly m some well Known oountnes m Europe whioh we could 
name, is not an ordinary nor an every day occurrence It is not 
an occurrence which, though it may for a time satiate some desne 
for vengeance, some desire for greed or somo other equally strong 
desire, even the most abandoned criminal would bo proud of, or 
would wish to seok the congratulations of his neighbours upon 
When a person commits a onme of this nature he, if ho requires 
assistance to help him to hide the traoes of his crime, would oast 
about in his mind to find out the most likely person to give 
him the assistance he requires If he has any accomplice he 
naturally wonj.1 go to him, if he has not, he would go to such a 
fuend as would not be likely to betray him What we are now 
stating is not a matter of speculation based upon fine-spun 
theories, but of expenenoe common to this as to all other countries 
If then Makhun Kumar behaved as he is said to have behaved 
on the night of the murder with regard to Heeralall and his sis¬ 
ters, these must, as we have said before, either have been acquainted 
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with what was going to happen, or been persons whom M ikhun 
Kum ir thought would help him in burying the body As to tho 
firs.! supposition, both Heoralall and his sisters repudiate it in toto j 
and we are oompolled to fall back upon the seoond We ask then 
is it likely that the murdoror would, oonsidenng the relationship 
which then exisiod between tho murdered man and tho woman 
Bidoo, go and proolaim m her hearing that he had committed the 
muidei ? Is it likely that he would not have tued to gain ad¬ 
mittance into Ileeralall’s house and spoken to him privately if ho 
really dosired his help? Is it likely tint, even if wo put aside tho 
ease of the woman Bidoo, he would have stood outside the house, 
and pioclaim what ho had done, legardless of the risk of the pre¬ 
sence of chanoe passeis by, and of the othei neighbours being 
awake and being likely to hear ? Has conduct before the murder 
seems if possible oven moie inexplicable Accoidmg to the 
theory of tho prosecution, Makhuu Kumar must have made up 
his mind to either murder his brother or inflict grievous bodily 
injury upon him after their quanel in the market, and he must 
have boirowed Jadoobun’s axo for the purpose It is inexplicable 
to us that he should have dono so In the houses of poople liko 
Makhun Kumar there generally is a dao or an axe or a bonti, or 
some sharp instrument of some sort with which the murdor could 
easily have been committed It is likely that such boing tho case 
he would as if for the expioss purpose of making evidence against 
him, go and borrow the axe fiom Jadoobuu 9 Is it likely that 
having bon owed it for the purpose we have indicated ho should 
have left it near the dooi and taken so little care of it ? Thus far 
as to the motive and conduct of the prisoner As to the evidence 
no person would, we venture to say, place any reliance upon tho 
testimony of Heeralall and his sisters apart from the confession 
The fact that the prisonor did not mention who it was that ho 
thought had committed the murder is, standing by itsolf, no 
criterion of guilt It is as consistent with the theory of mno- 
cenoe as with that of guilt The only oircumstance that is of 
real weight in support of the latter theory is, that the prisoner 
was the only person in the house when the murder was committed, 
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but it is capable of explanation The axe, as we are told, was 
near the door of tho house, and any peison entering the house 
may have possessed himself of it and committed the crime The 
pnsonei, at a time not fai from the time when the murder was 
committed, alleged that Heeralall and another person had com¬ 
mitted the murder, and Heeralall’s motive for the crime is quite 
as strong if not stronger than that of the prisoner He had to wipe 
off the disgiace which his sistors had brought upon him by their 
illicit intercourse with the pusoner and his brother Mr Pnnsep 
seems to have folt this, for he says (page 281) on tins part of the 
case, “ there is moreover no apparent motive on the part of 
“ Heeralall to commit this offenoe, foi his sisters had for some 
“ timo been living with the two brothers without any remons- 
“ trance on his pait ” But the learned judge does not appear to 
have considered that it is possible that Heeralall might not have 
remonstrated, feeling probably powerless to contiol the action of 
his sisters, and yet have folt the disgraoe koenly and have wished 
to avenge himself And what has happened lends strong oorro- 
boration to this theory The brother Joodlnstoer was murdered, 
and Makhun Kumar has been hanged and thus by one stroke the 
two obnoxious individuals, so far as Heeralall was concerned, have 
ceased to exist We do not mean for one moment to suggest 
that Heeralall was the man who committed the onme Far be it 
from us to do so Not only are we naturally averse to impute 
a crime of this magnitude to a fellow oreature, but upon the faoe 
of the finding of the High Court it would be highly improper 
if not dangerous to do so All we mean is, that the faot that 
Makhun Kumar was in the house alone at the time of the murder is 
capable of explanation, and by itself not sufficient to justify the 
oonviotion 

We repeat that the evidenoe apart from the confession was 
weak and unsatisfactory, and we cannot be very far wrong in 
saying, as we have done, that the Judges of the High Court 
would not m all probability have acted upon it so as to sentenoe 
a man to on untimely death Does the oonfession then make 
that which is weak and unsatisfactory stiong and convincing ? 
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Tlioio can be no doubt that a confession, if voluntary and genuine, 
is tko best possible evidence against a prisoner of his guilt If a 
Giimo is committed at a place and under circumstances such that 
no othei ej e could watch the perpetratoi of it, the latter is the 
only poison who can givo any evidence on the subjeot But if 
the confession is not genuine, it is worthless The fact of its not 
being voluntary may bo explained by the remark, that whatever 
might have* boon the means by which it was extoited it is tiue, 
but the fact of the confession not being genuine can not be 
explained away at all We shall not here discuss whether 
Makhun Kumar’s confession was voluntary 01 not, but shall oonfino 
ourselves to whothei it was geuuinoor not Beading the summary 
of it as givon by the Chief Justice, wo are bound to say that it 
doos not appear to us to bo at all natural A natural and genuine 
confession would have given us many moio circumstances, many 
more facts from the time of the quanel at the maiket to the 
time when Makhun Kumu appealed bofore the Gomasta of the 
village, which are wholly wanting m this A porson who gesticu¬ 
lates in the theatucal manner in which Makhun Kumar is said to 
have done before the committing Magistrate, wo should have ex¬ 
pected would have laid bare his heart and told us all his motives 
and all his actions leading up to the ghastly catastrophe The 
more we considei this confession the more convinced we beoome 
that it is halting and artificial, loose and uns itisfactory The 
Chief Justice appoars to have thought so too, for we find that in¬ 
stead of depending wholly upon the confession, ho has tiled to find 
if the other evidence m the oaso in any way corroborated it, and 
bo says (p 280) “ This confession of the prisoner is corroborated 
“most fully and satisfactorily as it seems to me by the evidence 
adduced for the prosecution” With the most unfeigned lospeot 
foi Sir Richard Garth, we ventuie to think that it would be moie 
oorrect to say, that tbo confession just dovetails itself into the 
evidence adduced for tbo pioseoution, and not that it is m any 
way conoborated by it 

Such bomg the case, is it to be wondeied at that the jury 
arrived at the veidiot they did t Tbo majoufy of the judges, no 
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doubt, thought that the verdict was perverso, but the ground on 
which they did so does not clearly appear unless it con be said 
to be contained in the following sentences m tho Chief Justice’s 
judgment —(/> 281) “ It is very possible as has been suggested 

“ by my learned brother, Mr Justice Pnnsep, that the jury may 
“ have been influenced by what seems a too prevalent notion uz , 
“ that no conviction tor murdor is justifiable without the evidence 
<* of some eye-witness of the crime, and the summing up ot tho 
“ learned judge at the trial seems to point to some such difficulty ” 
and in tho following passage m Mr Pnnsep’s judgment (p 285), 
“ I am inclined howevei from a long expenence of tnals by jury 
“ to attribute this verdict to an idea too prevalont among jurors 
“ m this country that m oases of homioide tho direct evidence 
“ of an eye-witness is necessaiy for conviction ” We are unable 
upon the matenals before us to guago Mr Prmsep’s experience 
No doubt he has correotly given us tho impression left upon his 
mind, but we remember having heard of a case (Queen V Oma 
Chum BhaUachaijet) in which the prisoner was tried by Mr 
Pnnsep and some jurois of this oountry, in the autumn of 1874, 
for the murder of his mother in which, if we romomber right, there 
was no eye-witness of the enmo, and jet the jurors undei the 
guidance of the judge convicted, and the man was sentenced to 
death whioh would have undoubtedly been can ted out if it had 
not been that the High Court on appeal thought there was no 
evidenoe to justify tho conviotion acquitted tho man and directed 
his release To the opinion of theso learned judges is to be added 
the fact that the Distriot Judge thought the jury were wrong, and 
that the Magistrate investigating the case had thought that a 
sufficient case had been made out against the prisoner Against 
this however is to be placed the opinion of Mr Markby, whose 
experience was quite as great as that of Mr Pnnsep if not greater, 
and who relying upon a case whioh he had himself tried and m 
which there had been a most oiroumstantial confession of a crime 
of murder whioh had never been committed at all, came to the 
conclusion that the jury were not unreasonable m tho verdict 
whioh they had returned The District Judge doubtless is a man 
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of experience, and accustomed to deal with what is called native 
evidence, but we have no means of knowing how far his mind 
was influenced by the remarks of the committing Magistrate, 
which he must have road before he himself commenced to hear 
the evidenoe, and which, we may remaik m passing, are never as 
we aie told plaoed before the jury Taking into consideration 
all the circumstances j»o and con, we aie bound to say that we 
are not satisfied with the oonviction of Makhun Kumar, and that 
his case forms an item in that list of judicial errors which nobody 
will dony does exist m the annals of ciimmal jurisprudence 

We do not foi one moment doubt that the majority of the 
Judges of the High Court were perfectly honest and sincere m 
their conviction, and that they were actuated by the singlo desne 
of vindicating justioe Their knowledge, expenence, training all 
combine to make their opinion bound, and it undoubtedly is so in 
most of tho cases that come before them No one ought to take 
exception to their opinion upon light grounds, but when after 
matuie consideration one finds it impossible to agree with them, 
it is we think his duty to expiess his views fieely and honestly 
for tho consideration of tho public The judgos aftor all are but 
human bemgs and liable to eir, and the good that the community 
donvcs by the error being pointed out is to lesson tho chance of 
its being repeated Iu this particulai case, the law laid down 
by many eminent and learned judges both of the High Court of 
Calcutta and the High Couit of Bombay to the effect that the 
verdict ofajuiy should not be inteifored with unless it were 
established m the oleaiest possible manner that they had wholly 
miscarnod in their conclusion upon the case, was doparted from, 
the unanimous verdict of the jury was disregaidod, and the 
unfoitunate man was not only found guilty but sentenced to be 
hanged And we think it right that the action of the learned 
Judgos should be brought to the notice of the public for them to 
pass their final verdict upon tho case 

But it was not for the purpose of pleading pooi Makhun 
Kumai’s oase, noi for the purpose of exciting sympathy on his be¬ 
half that we have mflioted his sad story upon the reader This is 
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not the only case in which of lato oonvichons have boon obtained 
upon what we are told wore not genuine confessious The public 
ouuld not have forgotten the sensation that was created not long 
ago by a ease which ocouired at Howrah in whioh a man confes¬ 
sed to have murdored his own daughter in the “ most natural and 
circumstantial manner,” and upon this confession would inevi¬ 
tably havo been found guilty, it Ins daughtei h id not providential¬ 
ly oome to life and actually appeared in court while the investiga¬ 
tion of the onmo was going on We aro told that a case camo 
the other day before Mi White and another learned Judge 
of the High Court from Assam, m which the only ovidence 
against a man in a case of muider was his own confession The 
judges did not credit it, and he was let go A case camo from 
Midnapore withm the last year, in which tho prisoner was once 
brought before a Magistrate apparently at lus own request to 
confess to a charge of murder that had been brought against him, 
but there he denied that he had wished to confess, or that he had 
committed the murder Five minutes afterwards he was again 
brought before tho Magistrate, confessed his supposed offence, 
piotested afterwards that his confession had been extorted by the 
Police, but was found guilty on it and underwent capital punish¬ 
ment In a late case (the Empus* V « Munnoo Panioh , Calcutta, 
Law Reports, Yol IY p 1-37) a man confessed before the Deputy- 
Magistrate, subsequently repudiated the confession, but though 
the confession was held inadmissible m evidence, the man was 
found guilty and also underwent capital punishment on tho 
other evidence in the case on wlnoh the learned judges of the 
High Couit relied A lawyer of repute, whose practice is oon- 
fined almost exclusively to the criminal side of the High Court, 
informs us that neaily 00 per oent of the eases that are disposed 
of m the course of the year are based more or loss upon con¬ 
fessions Allowing for a little exaggeration, whioh is perhaps 
natural and oertamly excusable under the oiroumstanoes, we 
can not be far wrong in saying that, so far at all events as the 
graver Qnrnes are concerned, confessions are not the exception 
but tho rule If this be so and we are afiaid theio can but bo 
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little doubt about it, it boliovos the community to consider calmly 
and dispassionately the significance of the fact we have brought 
to their notice It is we think a matter of the gra\est impoit, 
and does not allow of any the loast apathy Considering that, 
when a confession is mado, the police aie relieved fiom further 
inquiry luto tho matter, it is difficult not to see that to avoid 
trouble, to avoid censure fiom superior authonties, and to gain credit 
as men skilled in tho detection of crime, the police have a direct 
interest in obtaining those confessions No body can doubt that 
they have ample oppoitunitios of oxtorting these confessions 
No body can doubt that when a confession is extoited, it is very 
difficult, if not altogether impossible, to bring the fact home to 
them Tho Chief Justice, we are aware, says in Mukliun Kumar’s 
case (p 281) “ wo havo nothing before us, nor had the jury any 
“ evidence before them to induce the belief &c <ko &o that tho 
‘‘ prisoner’s confession w is oxtorted from him by improper conduct 
‘‘ on the part of the polioo, and m the absenco of such evidenco 
“ I can not think that we have any right to assume that &c <kc 
“ &c the polico were guilty of any breach of duty ” But may 
we bo allowed to ask, what possible evidence it is in the powor of 
a prisoner to adduce to show that the police had extorted tho 
confession from lum Unless tho polico offieor weio an absoluto 
idiot (m which case he would not probably be able to got any 
confession at all), be would not set about his busmoss m tho 
rnaikot plaoo, he would not take any outsideis into his confidence, 
his opeiations would only bo known to a soleot fow of his brothei 
officers immediately around him, neither he nor they would bo 
likely to divulge that the eonfossion had been oxtoited, and upon 
the face of tho thing tho only evidence that it would be possible 
to adduce on the suhjoct would bo the uncorroborated statement, 
—a statement too not upon oath, for a prisonor is not allowod to 
make his statement upon oath, of the pusoner himself To say 
then that unless there is evidence, m the legal sense of tho term, 
to prove that a confession had been extorted it would bo acted 
upon, is to lay down a very dangerous doctuno, and to hold bofoio 
the polico a tomptation tho result of which one shuddeis to 
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contemplate We have here a body of men, as to whom it may be 
asseitod without much lisk of contiadiotion, that they are looked 
upon by the people, be they rich or poor, eduoated or ignorant, 
foi whose protection they are maintained, as peisons who are, to 
say tho least of it, not particularly scrupulous as to the means 
they adopt for effecting their ends Mr Markby in his judg¬ 
ment in Makhun Kumai’s case declared (p 277) that “it is not oer- 
“ tainly too much to say, that the Police possess gieat influence 
“ over the pnsoneis in their chargo, and that they do somotnnos 
“obtain the most cncumstantial confessions which aie false” 
Theie are many high judicial ofliceis who are also of the same 
opinion We liavo in the hands ol such men a porson under 
some awful oharge, and m a stato of- mind more easily imagined 
than described, entirely defenceless We have also the faot ? 
which can not be overlooked, that if the chargo is not brought homo 
to the accused peison, theso men are treated with but scant 
oourtesy by then superiors Thus there is an overpowering 
temptation, absolute power, almost perfect immunity from detec¬ 
tion, baldly any moril scruple, the peison to be operated upon 
entnoly defenceless, and under these circumstances is it possible 
to sit complacently and rely and act upon the confession of a pn- 
soner leading to his destruction ? 

It may be said that, since tho law made it imperative that 
no confossion before a polioe officer should be lecened in evidence, 
and that all confessions to be of any use as evidence must be 
made in the piesenoe of a Magistiate, a pnsoner has all the safe¬ 
guard that ho requires We wish we could believe that this is so 
But we are afraid that this safeguard is more apparent than real, 
and a little consideration will show that we are right To induce 
a man to confess that he has committed a cume he, if guilty, 
must, as it seems to us, be impelled by two motivos—ono principal 
and the other subordinate The principal motive prooeeds from 
a desire to satisfy his own conscience He thinks over what he 
has done, repents and tries m the best way that lies in his power, 
to show his contrition Undeilymg this is the subordinate 
motive prooeedmg from the selfish desire of, to some extent at least 
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justifying lnmself in tho oyos of his fellow-men, and getting 
them to taho a lenient view of his caso lie wishes them to be- 
lieio by showing oircumstances of aggravation that ho is not the 
demon which they would otlieiwise take him to be, and that his 
case is deserving, if not of sympathy, at least of some considera¬ 
tion, and not of the extieme punishmont strictly provided for it 
by law A. person acting under such motives does not as a 
mle retract what he says His conscience is too strong to enable 
him to do so If tho man is innocent, he can only be induced 
to make a false confession by tho belief that ho would inevitably 
be convicted, and suffer tho extreme penalty providod by law foi 
the offence chaiged agamst him, but that he would receive a 
hghtci sentence if he confessed that ho had committed the crime, 
unless indeed the confession is extorted by tortuie Wo shall 
not detain the rcadoi, by any obseivatious upon the subject ot 
torture, for it is ono of gie it import inco and deserves to bo treated 
by itself Confining ouiselves to cases wheie the confession is 
not extorted by tortuie, the belief we have referred to, is gener¬ 
ally tho result of representations to tho effect, that the polioo have 
in their hands the most damning piece of evidence against the 
prisoner, that his asseverations of innocence are of no use what¬ 
soever, that they, the police, know all things, that they are able 
to guoss a man’s thoughts even, that tho Hakeems are very angiy 
with the prisoner, and that his only safety from the gallows lies 
in a confession It is not improbable that an officer in the dis¬ 
guise of a soothsayei is intioduced to the prisoner, and he pro¬ 
ceeds to examine his palms and foithwith pioceeds to recite tho 
circumstances of the enmo as the police have conceived them to 
be, giving the pusonei as the person playing the principal part, 
and it is also not improbable that superstition is sometimes brought 
to operate upon the man, and when tho patient is leady, ho loams 
the police theory of the case and confesses A person undei 
suok circumstances when brought before the Sessions Judge and 
when he finds that the damning piece of evidence has not been 
produced, and that the police are but ordinary men and their 
soothsayer and superstition a mere snare and delusion, is as a 
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rule likely dopart from Ins confession and would naturally do so 
In the eases of both the innocent man and the guilty man, they 
have to be brought befoie the Magistiate, so that the confession may 
be legally recorded , but in the foimer case the influence which 
was at work to induce the confession remains still at work , the 
officer who biought about tho confession is there present in Couit, 
and the man has ag un to go baok to his custody He is only 
apparently free before the Magistrate but not really so How 
otherwise is to bo explained the fact, winch is very common and 
which is shown by the case of the Quun tn Ihtnibolc Chundn 
G/iosc (Indian Law Reports, Calcutta Series, Volume I, p 207) 
that it is not generally during tho investigation of a case in Court 
before the Magistrate that the pnsonor is minded to confess, but 
at odd times and while ho is generally in the chargo of tho 
police P We are told that cases are not unfiequont m which tho 
police have had some difficulty m huntiug up a Magistiate at 
the time when tho prisoner is on the confession point And if 
this be so, of what use is the safeguard to which wo have lefer- 
rod P It is not easily conceivable why, if a person is leally guilty 
and has confessed, he should wish to retract his oonfession What 
influences, can it be said, woik upon hnn before the Sessions 
Judge which wore not in existenoo m the Court of the Magistrate 
before whom tho confession was made, so as to induce him to say 
that the oonfession is an extorted one P In the vast majority of 
oases the pusoners remain m jail from tho time of their com¬ 
mitment to the tnno of their trial, and geneially in chargo of 
the same police officors During the trial they also remain in 
jail and in charge of the polioe It is not veiy easy for their 
relations, partmulaily if they happen to he poor, to seo them, and 
when they do get an opportunity, hardly any interview ever takes 
place between them and the prisoner without the presence of tho 
polioe offioor Even pleaders, when, as is not often the case any are 
engaged, find it difficult to obtain free communication with the pri¬ 
soner Why then should a couscienoe-stricken man add falsehood 
and deception to Ins other offence P Why should he go out of lus 
way to malign the police who, pool men, had nothing whatovei to 
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do with him except to keep him under their oharge m the execution 
of their duty P And, above all, why should there be such a very 
great disproportion between conviotions on confession of serious 
offends m the Presidency Towns and in the Moffussii P We do not 
mean to say that all these prisoners are honest men, and incapa¬ 
ble ol accusing the police or any one else falsely, on the contrary 
we know from Mr Markby and from others that they sometimes 
make confessions “ in the most natural and circumstantial man¬ 
ner,” which are wholly and absolutely false But thosb who be¬ 
hove the confessions to be genuine must, as we take it, go upon the 
supposition that, at the time at all events when the confession was 
made, the pusoner was honest, and we repeat there is to us an 
initial irapiobability in a man honest at one time becoming wholly 
dishonest without any new influence being brought to bear upon 
him, almost immediately afterwards It is unnatural, and though 
not without the bounds of possibility, not much within the ken 
of human experience 

But ave have trespassed too long upon the reader’s time 
to puisuo the subject any further It is, as we have said, one 
of giavo import, and our chief object in bringing it forward 
is simply to arouse attention to it if possible We may be 
wiong m the conclusions to whioh we have arrived We may 
have misunderstood, misapprehended or misapplied many of 
the facts and circumstances which surround the question we have 
discussed The matter of importance is, not whether a parti¬ 
cular individual is right or wrong, hut whether the subject is 
one deseiving of public attention We have unquestionably a 
state of things calling for explanation If we had been living in 
England instead of in British India, the oase of Makhun Kumar 
alone w ould have been sufficient to elicit questions and answers 
m the House of Commons, going to the very root of the matter 
We should ha\o had returns called for and piobably granted, 
si 10 wing in how many cases prisoners had confessed and after¬ 
wards retracted their confession, m how many oases they had been 
convicted upon their confession alone, and in how many cases the 
police had been ceusuied by tho Judges, as the jjolioe here have 
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been in many oases, and notably in the oase of Sofiruddecn and 
othcia (Calcutta Law Reports Yol II p 132) Wo should pro¬ 
bably have had a commission to inquire into the whole matter 
But alas 1 we are notm England, and the administration of justioe 
in criminal eases is only watched over for us, if it is watohed over 
at all, by those who somehow or other seem to have brought them¬ 
selves to the conclusion that the country could not be governed 
safely exoept under a system of criminal law the seventy of 
whioh is only short of that of martial law We have not even 
the opportunity of an appeal, not so satisfactory now perhaps as it 
used to be, to the Judioial Committee of the Pnvy Council as we 
have in civil cases Almost every five or six years laws are passed 
investing the distnot authorities with almost absolute power, and 
but for one oircumstance life in the Moffussil would be one 
of despairing* gloom The attention of the English public 
has, tha n ks to the present Vioeroy, at last been aroused to affairs 
in this oountry We are claiming that attention by means of 
delegates and other legitimate means to many things In the 
midst of our desire to give admission into the covenanted civil 
servioe, to obtaining high appointments under the government 
and other benefits, let us not forget the poor prisoner lying in 
some remote prison, and being brought to confession point by the 
police Let us all carefully consider the mattei and, if necessary, 
unite m asking that the confessions of prisoners and the Bengal 
Police should not any longer be left to themselves 
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SOURCES OF HINDU LAW 
IV—The Mahai asht> a School 


The oountry, m which the doctrines of the Maharashtra 
School oluefly prevail, is bounded on the north by the river Nar- 
budda, on the south by a line from (loa through Kolapore and 
Beder to Chandra, on the east by the river Warda, and on the 
west by a line from Nandod to Damun, and along the seaboard 
as far as Q-oa The tract of land of which the abovementioned 
boundaries are given is oalled the Maharashtra oountry The 
mother-tongue of the natives of this oountry is the Maharashtra 
-dialeot Maharashtra, Northern Canara, Bombay and Guzerat 
form the local extent of the Maharashtra Sohool The Maha¬ 
rashtra School has, for its guidance, adopted the Mitakshara, the 
Viramitrodaya, the Nirnaya Smdhu, the Mayukhas, the Kous- 
tubhas, the Dharma Smdhu, the Dattaka Chandnka and the Dat- 
taka Mimansa No description of the Mitakshara, Yiramitrodaya 
and Nirnaya Smdhu is neoessary, as they have been before no¬ 
ticed The same must be said of the Dattaka Chandnka and 
Dattaka Mimansa 

Nila Kantha Bhatta, the son of the well known Mimansaka, 
Shankara Bhatta of Deshastha Maharashtra descent, was 
horn m Benares, and lived about 1600 C E Under the auspices 
of Bhagavanta Deva, King of Bhareha, Nila Kantha Bhatta 
oomposed on twelve different .subjects twelve treatises generally 
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entitled Mayukha and collectively termed Bliagavanta Blias- 
kara in honoi of his p ition Ilia wiiimgs came into use about 
1700 A D The Bliagivanta Bhaskaia is an encyclopedia of 
the Dhaima felmstia, md consibts of the following twelve 
divisions — 

J The 8nibkiia Mxyukha troxts of mitntoiy utes 

2 The Acliaia M xyukli i deals with lules of conduct 

d S im xya Maj ukha dwolls upon times for the poifoimance 
of ceiemomals and lifuils 

4 The Shraddha Mayukha is devotod to funeral ceienio- 

nies 

5 The Niti Mayukha regulatos royal conduot and policy 

6 The Yyav ihaia May ukha is a woik on 1 ivv and judica¬ 
ture 

7 The Dana Mayukha touches upon loligious donations 

8 The Utsarga Mayukha is confined to dedication of tanks, 
wells, &c 

0 The Piatishtha Mayukha is a treatise on consecration 
of idols and temples 

10 The Prayaschitta Mayukha gives rules of penance and 
expiation 

11, The Shuddhi Mayukha touches upon purification 

12 Tho Shanti Mayukha is on avoidauoe of had omons 

Literally, the Mayukhas are the lays of the sun 
Bliagavanta Of all the Mayukhas the Yyavahara Mayukha is 
the only one treating of Civil and Criminal Law It contains 
the texts of the ancient sages without copious comments, oiigmal 
or borrowed, particularly to be found in the latter portion of the 
treatise It is, therefore, more of tho nature of a Smriti Sangraha 
than that of a regular Digest 

All the eighteen titles of Hindu Law have been treated of 
by Nila Kantha Bhatta m the Yyavahara Mayukha, and arrangod 
by him m a satisfactory manner Nila Kantha Bhatta may be 
properly called the founder of the Maharashtra Sohool, for lay¬ 
ing down seveial doctrines of Hindu law wbioh are not only 
peculiar but opposed to those of jibe author of the Mitakshara 
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Both the Mitakshara and the Madana Ratna have been 
followed by the learned water of the Yyavahara Mayukha in his 
doctrines But he docs uot ontirely concur with Vijnaneshwara 
m all Ins doetrmos The author of the Yyavahara Mayukha 
often gives prefeience to the Madana Ratna over the Mitak 
shaia, and boirows without any icknowledgment the opinions of 
the wntci of. the former woik m many instances A cotupar 1*011 
of the doctnnes of Nila Kantha Bhatta with those of Vipanesh- 
waia and Jimuta Y iliana will enable a lawyer to note the sirui- 
1 irity and dissimilarity of the tenets of the tliroo wiiters, and to 
siy with wlmhof the last mentioned authontios the autlior of 
the Yyavahaia Mayukha geneially agrees in his doctnnes The 
result of tho eompanson shows tint Nila Ivanthx, in general, 
concurs with Yijnanoshw ua By ordei of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment the Sansknt text of the Yyavahaia Mayuklia wis printed 
at Bombay in lb2(> Mi B 011 idailo, a Judgo of the late Bombay 
Suddei Court, made an English veibion of the oiigmal Vyava 
Ima Mayukha Elucidatory notes were added to the translation 
References to the Digests of other schools than that of Bomb ly 
have boon made in tho notes to tho veision Messrs West and 
Buliloi speak of Mr Bon ad ulo’s tianslation of the Vyavahara 
Mayukha as follows —“ This woik though in geneial of gieat 
service, is fiequcntly lnaccm ite Some passages of the text 
have been misunderstood, and ollieis aic not clonly rendered ’ 
The lionoiablo Mi Wluthy Stoker, C S I, in lus spceih 
on Codification 111 Trnlii bofoio the Vioo-rtgal Legislative 
Council, says, that tho Yy ivah ira M lyukh 1 Ins been “ tianslated 
so badly as to mislead latliei than guide ” Mr Borradaile’s 
translation of tho Vyavxhaia Mayukha is according to Dr 
Goldstucker, faulty and impel feet 

Ananta Dova w is the son of Apa Dova, a Kokunust Chit- 
pawaneo Brilimam, and was a contemporxry of K unal ikaia 
Bhatta An encyclopedia of twelve different topics forming the 
twelve divisions of it was wntten by him undei the geneial title 
of Koustubha at the request of Chandra Deva aha s Baj Bahadur 
Of the Koustubhas the Sankara Koustubha and the Sinnti 
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Koustubha are the two pnnoipal works which are reoeived m the 
Bombay school Besides these two, there is another work entitled 
Dattaka Koustubha by Ananta Deva The Sanskara Koustubha 
is devoted to the treatment of sixteen initiatory ntes and other 
similar topics The Smnti Koustubha treats of Achara, Yya- 
vahara and Prayasohitta The Dattaka Koustubha is a treatise 
on adoption No other edition of the Sanskrit text pf the Kous- 
tubhas than that printed at Bombay m 1862 has heen published 
The original Text of the Koustubhas has not yet undergone any 
version 

Kasi Natha Opadhyaya was the son of Ananta Deva, and 
composed under the title of Dharma Sindhu a treatise on religious 
ceremonies and rites Tho Dharma.Smdhu appears to be of the 
same description as the Nirnaya Sindhu, and is more Tecent than 
the latter The text of the Dharma Sindhu has neither been 
edited nor translated On the authority of the Yyavahara 
Mayukha, Mr II T Colebrooke thus observes —“ In the west 
of India, and particularly among the Marhattas, the greatest 
authority, after the Mitakashara, is Nila Kantha, author of the 
Yyavahara Mayukha and of other treatises bearing a similar 
title ” 

It has been reoently ruled by the High Court of Bombay 
m the case of Pandurang Naik versus Knshnaji Marji, that the 
Mitakshara is of paramount authority m the Mahratta country 
and in Northern Canara, while the dootnnes of the Yyavahara 
Mayukha are preferably adhered to m the island of Bombay and 
m the provmoe of Guzerat In the first case, the Yyavahara 
Mayukha and the other authorities of the Bombay sohool are 
secondary to the work of Yijnaneshwara, and serve only to 
illustrate and supplement the Mitakshara They are to be fol¬ 
lowed so far as they are not opposed to the Mitakshara But 
amongst secondary authorities the Yyavahara Mayukha is 
preferred to the rest In the seoond oase the Mitakshara and the 
remaining authorities of the Maharastra sohool are secondary 
to the Yyavahara Mayukha In religious matters the Nirnaya 
Smdhu takes precedence of the Dharma Sindhu as well as of 
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the Mayukhas and Koustubhas treating of the same topics of 
the Dharma Both the Dattaka Chandnka and the Dattaka 
Mimansa are considered as supplementary treatises on the Law 
of Adoption They supplement the Bombay Digests which 
also treat of the subjeot of Affiliation The opinions of the writers 
of the Dattaka Chandnka and the Dattaka Mimansa, if opposed 
to those of the authors of the Vyavahara Mayukha, Nirnaya 
Smdhu and Dharma Sindhu, are, however, doomed of no autho¬ 
rity, and are rejected on general grounds Tho sohool of Bombay 
shows preference to tho Dattaka Chandnka over the Dattaka 
Mimansa m case of mutual contradiction of the two treatises on 
any point of the Law of Adoption But where they do not 
appear to oontradirt oaoh other, they are equally regarded by 
the Bombay scholiasts 

To supply the deficiencies of the Maharashtra authorities the 
author of the Yyavastha Darpma makes tho following sugges¬ 
tions —“ Thus m Strange’s work on Hindu Law, which is princi¬ 
pally designed for the Marhatta and Dravida sohools, works of para¬ 
mount authority in Bengal have been cited on the general points 
and also on points not touohed upon in the law tract chiefly used 
m these schools In the first of the above two oases, the Bengal 
authorities arc regarded as secondary to, or corroborative of, 
the authorities of those schools, while in the second case the 
authorities of the Bongal school must be regarded as also 
unquestionable authorities in the said sohools by reason of having 
supplied the deficiency in the law traots adopted by them ” 
With regard to the preceding remarks it may be sufficient to 
observe that they are not accurate, for the reasons mentioned be¬ 
low —1 That Sir Thomas Strange’s treatise on Hindu Law 
does not profess to give the doctrines of the Maharashtra sohool 
2 That even admitting the work to be chiefly intended for the 
Bombay sohool, the faot of Sir Thomas Strange’s oitation of the 
Bengal authorities m his work m support of points of generality 
as well as of points not dealt with m the Digests of the sohool 
does not neoessanly lead to the conclusion, that the Bengal works 
must be considered on general points as corroborative or secondary 
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authorities of tlie said school, and on points untouched upon 
in its tieatises as indubitable authorities for having supplied 
their shoitconnngs It is indeed strange that the 
Bengal Digost should be looked upon m the light of unques¬ 
tionable authority in the Maharashtra school on legal questions 
not treatod of m its books, for the Bombay school is, as it has 
been previously remarked, not divergent from the Bengil school, 
but fio/n the mam school of Benares Of the specul Digests of 
the Bombay school, paituulaily the Vyavahaia Mayukha la\s 
down certain legal doctnnes which maybe suppoitod by rofoi- 
enee to the authorty of the Dayabhaga But this cannot reason¬ 
ably afford a good ground to the Bombay Shastns foi invoking 
the authority of the Diyabhaga m-suppoit of such tenets of law 
The paramount authonties of tho Mali uashtra school do not give 
way to tho stiandird Bongal Digests even on points not treated 
by the former Among tho Digosts of Hindu law reeoivablo in 
the school of India the speci d works of the Maharashtra school may 
bo found to deal with copious citations from the tests of tho 
veneiablo sagos of antiquity The wntings of fhoso ancient law¬ 
givers, whose names are larely mot with in tho Digests of the other 
school liavo been also quoted by tho authois of the Bombay 
troatises In addition to a few appioved glosses on somoTcxt- 
Books, and a few recognized Digosts of tho schools othei than tliat- 
of Bongal, the Maharashtra authorities sometimes icfor to tho 
Dharesliwara, Dnaila Nnnaya, TC dpa Tarn, Mxdana Hitna, 
Nyaya Yi\eka, Piavara Adhyaya, Sinriti Sangraha, Suddln 
Yi\eka, and tho tro discs of Bliaskai i A chary a, Someshwara 
Bhatta, and a few other wntcis 

Besides the abovemontioned woiks, tho followers of the 
Maharashtia school acknowledge the following treatises — 
Homadu Bhatta is tho undeniable wnter of the Hemadri, 
an ancient woik consisting of twohe divisions and tieatmg of all 
sorts of topics Tho treatise is a general digtst, and is oited 
m the Madana Panjata and other woiks The Hemadu takes 
its tiHe from the name of its writer, who was an officer of 
the Couit of Hemadri, King of Deuagin (Dowlatabad' Yishwa 
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Itupa ltinnka Gxga Blntta Ksslnkaia, a Maluatla Bialmian, 
composed uudoi the title of Dyot a geneial digest tro itmg of 
all topics m twelve deeibions The woik is Bud to havo been 
wutldi about one bundled and fifty years ago Tho same 
wiitei is also the authoi of a tieatise on Achaia and \yavahara 
known by tho name of Diiukaia IJdyota By command of 
Subaji l»i itapa, Kmg of Eistcm Andra, a general digest entitled 
Pai usaraw i Pi itap, dwelling upon A( hai a, Yy avahai a, Pi ayas- 
elntti and othei subjocts, wis wiitton five him died and fifty 
yeais since A goncial digest designated Putin Chandiodaya 
tieats of Acini a, Y^avahari and Pray asclntta Nagiji Bhatta, 

a Mahiatta Biahuiana ol Benares, is tho author of the Yyava- 
haia Sekar A tieatise entitled Saia Sangi ilia is dexolcd to 
Yyavahaia, Prajasehitia aud otlior topics It does not fully 
dwell upon tho subjects touched upon Tho Ailnraika of 
Shank ira Batta Kashi kxia dials wdh Acini a and Yj avaliaia, 
and is of goneial repute Not i single idition or tiauslation 
of any of the preceding woiks has yet ippeared 

V — The Diniula school 

Ancient Diauda embiaced the piovmces of Andhra, Karna¬ 
taka, Gu/orat, Mxihatta and Diavida Piopor, which were collect¬ 
ively called “ Pancha Dravida” or the five Diavidas Modem 
Diavida comprises Andhia, Karnataka and Diavida Proper 
which form the entire southern portion of peninsular India 
Tho natives of tho abovementionod three provinces respectively 
speak the Telugu or Tailanga, Karnataka and Tamil Andhra 
is bounded on the north by a line from Chandra to Solumpore 
on the Mahanadi river, on the south by Diavida Proper, on the 
east by a line from Solumpore to Cicaeolo, and thence to 
Pulicat along the coast of tho Bay of Bengal, and on the west 
by a line from Chandra through Beder and Adwanny to Punga- 
more Karnata is bounded on the north by a lino from Beder 
to- Kolapore, on the south by Dravida Proper, on tho east 
a line from Beder thiough Adwanny to Pungamore, and on 
the west by a line from Kolapoie to Goa, and thence to* Telli- 
oherry along the seaboard Dravida Propei has on its east, 
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south and west the sea Lines from Cape Comorin to Pulioat 
and thenoe to Tellioherry form the eastern and western limits of 
Dravida Proper On the north of Dravida Proper lie Andhra 
and Karnataka 

The Dravida school predominates in the entire southern por¬ 
tion of the pemnsula of India, and oompnses the provinces of 
Andhra, Karnataka and Dravida Proper Some writers on Hindu 
law sub-divide the Dravida school into three minor sohools, de¬ 
signated after the names of the provinces which are included in 
it These sohools are of Andhra, Karnataka and Dravida 
In the Dravida school are recognized the Mitakshara, the 
Smnti Chandnka, the Madhaviya, the Varada Rajya, the Sara- 
swati Vilasa, Dattaka Chandnka? the Dattaka Mimansa, and 
Sri Kama Pandita’s Treatise on Adoption Excepting the last 
mentioned four works, the remaining treatises have been thus 
classified by Veda Pattibhi Rama Smnti as the authorities of the 
aforesaid three minor sohools — 

1 Andhra Sohool—Mitakshara, Smnti Chandnka, Sara- 
swati Vilasa 

2 Karnataka School —Mitakshara, Madhaviya, Saraswati 
Vilasa 

3 Dravida Sohool —Mitakshara, Varada Rajya, Saraswati 
Vilasa 

Mr William H Morley, in his recapitulation of the au¬ 
thorities of the five sohools, makes the classification of the author¬ 
ities of the three divisions of the Dravida sohool m a somewhat 
differrent manner — 

5 Dravida Sohool — 

(a) Dravida division — 

Mitakshara, Madhaviya, Saraswati Vilasa, Varada Rajya 

(i b) Karnataka division —Mitakshara, Madhaviya, Sara¬ 

swati Vilasa 

(c) Andra division —Mitakshara, Madhavya, Smnti Chan- 
dnka, Saraswati Vilasa 

This classification of the authonties of the three sub-divi¬ 
sions of the Diavida sohool is not in exaot accordance with 
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what has boon made by Rama Pandita and noticed by Mr 
Morley in a previous portion of his introduction to Hindu Law 
But there is hardly any necessity for the division and classi¬ 
fication of the authorities of the Dravida school m the absonoe 
of any great peculiarity or of any material difference between 
them But it is worth while to remark that the works reoog- 
ni/ed m one pub-divisional school are regarded by the others in 
a greater or less degree The Mitakshara, Smriti Chajidrika, 
Madhaviya, Yarada, Rajya, and Saraswati Yilasa are ordinarily 
known as Paneha Grantlia or the five works On the authority 
of Mr Strange, Mr Grady, in his Treatise on the Hindu Law 
of inheritance, mentions the following —“ Tho Saraswati Vilasa 
by Prathapa Roodhroodoo, the Vyavahara Mayukha by Neela- 
kantha, translated by Mr Borrodaile, is an especial authority 
among Mahiattas Tho Madhaveum, the Mitakshara, and tho 
Sinnti Chandnka, are five works which are accounted of para¬ 
mount authority, and are referred to as Paneha Grantha, or five 
book8’ , The forogomg is not an aocurate aocount of the five 
books roceived m the Madras schools But it is true that any 
five works may be called Paneha Grantha In this respect Mr 
Grady is correct It is, howevoi, to be observed tint the five 
books mentioned by Mr Grady are not practically referable as 
Panoha Grantha of the Dravida school 

No notice of the Mitakshara, Madhaviya, Dattaka Chan- 
dnka and Dattaka Mimansa, is necessary in this place, as thoy 
have been previously noticed m their respective plaoes Deva- 
nanda Bhatta was a famous lawyer of Southern India, and wroto 
the Smnti Chandnka 

The Smnti Chandnka is founded on the Mitakshara of 
Yijnaneshwara whose opinions have been closely followed except 
m a few instances But the distinguishing characteristic features 
of tho Smnti Chandnka are slight alterations m the ai range- 
ment, abridgment of some of the Mimansa disquisitions, and ex¬ 
pansion of the practical part of the Mitakshara The Smnti 
Chandnka was composed about one hundred and fifty years 
since the date of the oompositipn of Yijnaneshwara’s Mitaksiuia 
2 
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It forms tlie ground-work of the Yyavahara Modbava, or the 
third section of the Madhavij a, and is remai liable foi ample 
dissertation and considerable roseaioh It is a work of good 
common sense Devananda Bhatta, the learned author of the 
Srariti Chandnka, is known to the lolloweis of the Dravida school 
as its founder Mr Grady erroneously says that the Sinrifi 
Chandnka is a Mitlula authority The remaik respective obsei- 
vations of Mr Colebrooke, and Mr Strange on the Snniti 
Chandnka me given below — 

“ This excellent ticatiso on judicature is of groit and almost 
paramount authonty, as I am informed, m the countins occupied 
by the Hindu nations of Diavida, Tailanga, mil Karnala, in¬ 
habiting the greatest |unt of the peninsula 01 JDokhin” “Of 
the author of the Smnti Chandnka, mmod Devananda Bhatta 
little, if anything, seoms to be know u Tlie woik, attnbntcd to 
lnm, was compiled during tlie existence of Yidj aingai" 
dominion (an extensive Southern empire, that flourished dm mg 
the tlmteenlh, fourteenth and fifteenth contunes of our era) , but 
apparently not undei the duect sanction of the government It 
lias been considered by Mr Colebrooke to bo a work of uncom¬ 
mon exoollenoe, if not superior, in extent of rosearch, and oopious 
ness, of disquisition, to the Madhaviya, though he would not 
venture to say, upon his own opinion winch would prevail, where 
they might be found to diffei , while Mi Ellis regarded it as 
valuable for the mfoimation it affords, of the constitution of the 
several sorts of judicial tubunals, that existed m Southern India, 
at the time when it was oomposed , and useful for practical pui- 
poses, as affording precedents for the foims of processes, deeds, 
&o, as well as for tlie clearness with which points of law in it 
are discussed ” “ This is an espeoial authonty of the Madras 

school, in whioh it has originated, and stands next m estima¬ 
tion to the Mitakshara It differs, however, in doctrine from 
the Mitakshara m some few points ” 

The late Mr F W Ellis, of tlie Madras Civil Service, 
made an incomplete Tamil version of the original Text of the 
Smnti Chandnka m 1815 Madura Condaswami Pulaver prepared 
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an abndged edition of it which was punted in Tamil charac¬ 
ter at Madras in 1830 The portion of the original Smnti 
Chandrika touching upon Partition and Inheritance has reoeived 
an English veision fiom the pen of T Kristnasawmy Iyer, 
Esq, now a Judge of the Madras Small Cause Court Jones, 
Colehrooke and Boiradailo’s tianslations of the texts of the an¬ 
cient holy sages cited in the Smnti Chandrika, have been 
geneially followed by the translator, except where they were 
found to be inconsistent with Dovauanda Bhatta’s quotations 
and expositions Amidst the conflict of tho versions of the 
s mio text by the abovementioned scholars, the translation, whioh 
seemed to the translator to bo in conformity with tho spirit 
and letter of tho text as given in tho Smnti Chanduka, was 
allowed to stand Foot-notes have been added to the translation 
foi tho explanation of tho obscure passages of the origiual work, 
as well as for the exhibition of the doctrines of Devananda 
Bhatta which are m acoord or discord with those of Yynanesh- 
waia, Jimuta Y ihana and Jagannatha Tarkapanehanana They 
also ccnta n abstracts of the decisions of tho Pnvy Council and 
the Madras llign Couit on the legal points treated of in tho 
Smriti Chandrika A summary of tho contents of oaoh ohapter 
at its conclusion, and a table of successors to the wealth of a 
deceased propuotor aooording to Dovananda Bhatta, have been 
incorporated by the translatoi m his work Bosides those, a 
piefaco and an index are also given Tho version was published 
at Madras first in 186b and again in 1867 

The following exception lias been taken by Mr Grad} to the 
version of the Smnti Chandrika by Mr T Knstna Swamy 
Jyor 

“ \Ye are not aware what knowledge of the Sansknt Mr 
Knstna Sawmy Iyer may possess In Madras, however, according 
to our information, Sansknt is a language whioh is not studied 
to that decree of poifection whioh would enable a student to 
obtain a familiarity with it In making this observation, it is 
not our intention to disparage the erudition or the labour of the 
learned translator Piobably his knowledge of the language 
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may be exceptional, but when we find for the first time a work 
hitherto inaccessible to the English reador usherod into the pre¬ 
sence of the legal public from one foreign language into another 
by a gentleman to whom both languages are equally foreign, we 
are naturally led to ask, Have we a guarantee for the correctness 
of the translation P “The translator says,” “Notwithstanding my 
utmost endeavours, I was unable to got a punted copy of the Sranti 
Ckaudrika in Sanskrit, I was hence obliged to furnish myself with 
several manuscript copies mSanskiit from different quarters, such 
as Tanjore, Madras, and Mysore They were of course found to 
contain several clerical enors, and exhibited, in some instances, 
even inconsistent readings I compared all the copies togethei 
with the assistance of learned Siiastus, and prepared at first a 
correot manuscript copy, trying at the same time to rectify all 
that appeared to me to be apparent dermal eirors and adopting 
such of the readmgs as weie found agreeablo to the contoxt ” 
We do not see that this statement of the translator is of a 
very satisfactory nature We know not whether the “ clerical 
errors’* and “ inconsistent readmgs ” have relation to subjects im¬ 
portant or immateiial, agreeing or conflicting with the authorities 
of the sohool of which Dovanna Bhat was a follower We know 
not who these learnod Shastns are, of whose assistance the tran¬ 
slator availed himself, whether they were acquainted with law, 
or whether they really understood Sanskut, and weie competent 
to ocoupy a plaoe in a committee convened for the purpose of 
preparing a new oopy of the “ Smnti Ohandnka ” The tran¬ 
slation has not been prepared from an authentic, genuine, un¬ 
doubted oopy, hut from a copy compiled from “ several,” “ con¬ 
taining several clerical errors,” and “ inconsistent readings ” Wt 
imagine that the translatoi might have easily saved himself from 
these observations, had he sought in the Government collections 
of Madras or Bengal, for a genuine oopy And if he had found 
the difficulty of reconciling “ olerioal errors ” and “ inconsistent 
readmgs ” insuperable, we think it was the duty of a candid tran¬ 
slator*^ insert in his translation not only these “ denoal errors * 
and “inconsistent readings,’* m order that the praotitioner or 
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the judge might have an opportunity of deciding for himself m 
what manner these “ clenoal eriors” and “ inconsistent readings” 
ought to be rondered The loamed translator has undertaken this 
task, and we have no doubt executed it satisfactorily to himself 
We should have been more obliged to him had he not saved us 
this trouble , as it is, we know not what is the authentic text of 
“ Dovanna I?hat,” nor how tar tho text has been altered by the 
industry of the translator We have considered it our duty to 
call attention to this work as we find it differs m so many im¬ 
portant particulars from the “ Mitakshara,” and we are afraid it 
will lead to vanous innovations if the doctrines wlnoh according 
to the present translation of the “ Smnti Chandrika” are genuine, 
are not minutely sorutmised ” 

It is needless to add that the accuracy and fidelity of the 
translation of a work from one language into another entirely 
depend on tho translator’s sound knowledge of both the languages 
as well as of the subjects treated of m the original. Applying 
this piinoiple to tho case of Mr Kristna Sawmy’s translation of 
the Smuti Chandrika, tho question as to the oorreotnoss or other¬ 
wise of the version remains hardly undetermined Whon the 
translator’s knowledge of the Sans bit and English languages is 
not directly and seriously questioned, save and exoept on the 
ground that they are equally foreign to him, the objection to the 
aoouracy of tho translation on that score is really futile In test¬ 
ing a translation, it is not absolutely necessary to inquire into the 
faot whether or not the language, from or into which the version 
is rondei ed, is the mother-tongue of the translator, but the only 
thing to be carofully looked into m such a case is his pioficiency 
in the subjeot of translation as well as his intimate acquaintance 
with the languages with which he deals In the absence of any 
direct evidence for tho disproof of these two facts m the case of 
Mr Kristna Sawmy’s translation, it is certainly unjust to say 
that the version is not oorrect Again, it may be said that the 
guarantee for the accuracy of the version rests moie on the com¬ 
petency of the translator than on the previous public notice of his 
qualifications Is any guargmtee previously necessary for the 
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correctness of the translation fiom one foieign language into an¬ 
other of a work which has not hitheito been presented m an 
English garb to the legal piofossion ? It may be remarked that 
no guarantee is at all needed as a condition piecodent to the 
translation of a treatise by a competent porson previously known 
or unknown to the legal publio Moreover, the Sanskrit language 
is not foieign to a Hindu, like S Knstua Sawmy Iyer 

Hgwever correct and faithful may be Mr Kustna Sawmy’s 
translation from the copy of the Smuti Ckandrika piopared by 
him with the aid of learned Shastris from seveial mauusonpt 
oopies of the Sanskut woik winch all admittedly contain several 
“ clerical errors 55 and “ inconsistent readings,” the vorsion is hy 
no means an oxaot equivalent of the genuine text of Devananda 
Bhatta The learned translator is not bold enougli to inform his 
readers that his copy profossos to give the purost text of the 
Smriti Chandnka The reasons assigned hy Mi Ghady for the 
condition of thetianslation on the ground of it not having boen 
prepared from the undoubted text of the Smriti Chandrika are 
not only oogent, but suflicient to throw great discredit on the ver¬ 
sion If tho tianslation wore faithfully made fiom an authentic 
copy of tho Smriti Chandnka, the matenal and striking varia¬ 
tions in the doctnnes of Devananda Bhatta and Yijnaneshwara 
would not naturally or necessarily he giounds for questioning the 
correctness of the version or for criticising it Mr IGistna Saw¬ 
my’s translation of the Smuti Chandrika was prepared through 
the medium of Tamil souroes It has been characterized by Di 
T Goldstucker as imperfect 

The late lamented Dr T Goldstucker, loft for the press an 
edition as well as an English translation of tho original text of 
the Smriti Chandrika Both these woiks were piopared about 
Bixtoen years ago , hut they have not as yet seen the light It is 
not at all known when they will be published 

Varada Baja is the author of the Yarada Bijya He is 
said to have been born m the Subah of Arcot, and to have lived 
after the conquest of tho Mahrattas He was, aocordmg to Dr 
Burnell, probably born in the TamiJ province, and flourished at 
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flu end of tho sixteenth or commencement of Hi© seventeenth 
tentuiy aftei Christ The Yaiada Eajya is entitled aftei the name 
of its author It is sometimes called Yaiada Bajya Dharm ishastra, 
and is practically found to deal with Vyavahaia only undei the 
head of Yyavahara Nirnaja Tho Yaradi Itajya treats of the 
doctrines of Yijn ineshwara with oeitam modifications, and quotes 
passages fiom Ins woik without naming 01 acknowledging it 
Unlike other Digests, the Yarada Bajya is a short traot and 
is devoid of affected leasomngs , but it alu lys cites maccurato 
texts and in the names of wrong wntors Tho woik of Yaiada 
Baja is well known to the lawyers of Southern India So far 
"back as 1819, Mi Ellis, the distinguish!d Sansknt scholai, an¬ 
nounced his intention of pieparmg i complete o de of Hindu Law 
as generally prevailing in Southern Indu from many nnpoitant 
tieatises, of which the Yaiada ltvjya was deemed one of the pim- 
cipal The oiigmal text of tho Y u id i Bnjj a has not been 
published An English tianslation of the Law of Paitition and 
Succession, fiom the Sansknt Text of Yaiada Baja’s Yyavahara 
Nnnaya, was presented to the woild by Dr A C Burnell, the 
learned tianslator of the Madhavij a Sir William Jones’s lon- 
denng of the text of Manu as well as Dr J G Bulhei’s version 
of the texts of Apastamba, Bomdhajana, Goutami, Narada, 
Yasislita and Yislmu, oeuinng m the oiigmal, have been made 
use of by tho translatoi m the tianslation Tho lest of the 
version is Ins own Tho inseition of nccessaiy foot notes to tho 
translation as woll as of an elahoiate and loarned pieface divided 
into ilnee sections lias rendered the tieatise useful and valuable 
The version is a literal trailsenpt of the ongiual woik It was 
pi mted at Mangaloie in 1872 

To Mahaiaja Pratapa ltudra Deva of the Kakalaj a roj al 
family, king of Warankul, is ascribed tho authoiship of the 
Saiaswati Vilasa, and this woik was probably wnlteu by bis 
dnection about tho year 1320 aftei Chnst Tho doctnnes of tho 
treatise once obtained in Ins ten itories which orabraced Noithern 
Circars, Hyderabad, Andra ai d a gieat portion of Kainala, and 
are still m cunency in the Madras school The Saraswati Yilasa 
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is not so remarkably interesting for practical information as in 
from Historical point of view It is a work of authority next 
the Mitakshara The Sanskrit Text of the Saraswati Vilasa 
has not as yet undergone any printed edition Dr A C 
Burnell, the learned translator of the Yyavahara Nirna) a of 
Varada Raja, has engaged himself in the English translation of 
the Law of Inheritance from the original Saraswati Vilasa Ho 
has not yet boen ablo to complete the version and submit it to 
the legal profession 

Amidst the disoord of the doctrmos of the Mitakshara, Smriti 
Chandnka, Madhaviya, Varada Rijya and Saraswati Vilasa, tho 
Dravida scholiasts seem to prefor the first to the next m order and 
so one alter another But this order of preference has been dis¬ 
regarded by the Madras High Court in many cases The Smuti 
Chandnka has been allowed to override the Mitakshaia even 
whero the latter distinctly provides for the case Of the above- 
montioned Digests tho woiks which supply the deficiencies of the 
others are preferred to tho deficient treatises 

The works on tho subjeot of adoption known to the followers 
of the Madras school are the Dattaka Chandnka by Kuvera, the 
Dattaka Mimansa of Nanda Pandita, the Datta Mimansa by 
Vidyaianya Swami, Sri Rama Pandita’s tracts on Affiliation, the 
Datta Bhushana of Krishna Misra, the Datta Chandnka by 
Ganga Deva Bajpai, the Datta Dipaka of Vyasa Aeharya, the 
Datta Koustubha by Nagajee Bliatta, and the Dattaka Ratna- 
kara With the excoption of the first four treatises, the others 
which are also genoial digests of Adoption, are soldom used as 
books of oidinary refeionce No edition or version of these 
works has yet seen the light , 

The Datta Mimansa is a tieatiso on the Hindu Law of Adop¬ 
tion written by Sayana Acharjya the writer of the Madhava 
who bore the title of Vidyaranya Swami It diffeis both from 
the Dattaka Chandnka and the Dattaka Mimansa in a few res¬ 
pects It has been neither published, nor translated into English 

Sn Rama Pandita alias Veda Pattabhi Rama Shastn was a 
very recent wnter, and helped Mr Ellis m the compilation of his 
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Woik on the Law Books of the Hindus He compiled a tract on 
Adoption m which he has refeired to almost all the authorities on 
tho subject This treatise has not been punted or rendered into 
English It is entitlod Datta Mimansa 

In the Madras School the Dattaka Chandrika, Dattaka 
Mimansa, D itta Mimansa and Sri Rama Paundita’s tract on 
Adoption, aio the four pimcipal favorite authoritative guides for 
the Law of Alkli ition, But whoio the doctrines of those works 
aie at vauauce, tho fiist t ikes precedence over the second, the 
second over tho third, and the third over the fourth m con¬ 
secutive order 

In addition to the Pancha Grantha two other works on m- 
heiiianco and partition which aio also known to the followers of 
the Diavula School aro the Smriti Mooktapholam and the Daya 
I)asa Sloka Tho Srnnti Mooktapholam has been wntten by 
Yayidya Natlia Dikslnta It is a general digest treating of religious 
and legal topics Its text has not been published oi translated 
The author of tho Daya I)asa Sloka was Durgayaja, who 
was probablj a native of Southorn India He was the son of 
Vasu Leva Acharya, and flourished about a hundred years ago 
Tho I)aya Dasa Sloka is a very ooncise woik in ton stanzas, 
and contains a summary of tho Hindu Law of Inheritance and 
Partition The rules of law epitomized in the little manual are 
intended to be committed to momory and to be learned by rote 
The text of the Daya Dasa Sloka has been tho subjoot of a 
long and diffusive commentary Neither tho original work nor its 
gloss has been printed An English transliteration and tran¬ 
slation of the ongiual text of the Daya Dasa Sloka appeared 
fiom the pen of the indefatigable scholar, Dr A C Burnell, m 
1475 The text of this author has been exactly transliterated 
and literally translated into English Some foot-notes follow the 
veision Tho transliteration is preceded by a useful note which 
is little else than an ordinary preface The translation was pub¬ 
lished in Mangalore Another compilation of Hindu Law which 
requires mention in this place is the Vyavahara Durpajjta of 
Poiabrahma Shastra It was prepared from the Varada Rajya 

a 
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and other legal troatises, and puplishod m Tolugu chaiaoter at 
Madras m 1851 

The approved Digests of Hindu Law current in the Dravida 
Sohool genoially cite the texts of the piiimtive legislators which 
are often quoted by the pre-eminent authorities ot the othor 
schools Occasional references arc made by tho authors of the 
Dravida Digosts to such commentaries and glosses on the text 
Books as give correot expositions of the legal doctrines piopounded 
by the ancient law-givers Besides these, the dominant Dravida 
authontios are found to cite sometimes the writings of anonj- 
mus writers as well as of Bliava N itha, Deva Swami, Dharesh- 
wara, Kavaslia, Sambhu, Srikara, TJdyota, Vishwa Bupa and a 
few others m addition to some well known Digests 

Mviabar ami Canara Lyws 

In opposition to the doctrines of the Hindu law prevailing 
m the several schools m India, and also m conti avontion of 1 lie 
law of nature, two systems of law chiefly denved from the 
capricious and selfish will of despotic governments and closely 
allied to eaoh other, obtain respectively m Malabar and South 
Canara within the Presidency of Madras Tho Malabar Law is 
designated Maiumak Katayam or Law of Nepotism It is oi- 
dmarily known as “ the mle of nephews ” It is the system of 
succession in the lme of females, and prefers oognatiou to 
agnation Parusa Bama, tho fiist king of Malay alem, is said to 
have introduced the Malabar Law But Shaukaia Acharya has 
been said by the author of Anasara Nirnaya to be tho founder 
of this legal system The Canara Law is termed Aliya Sauta- 
nada Kattu ICattale, and inculcates the prmoiple of the derivation 
of propei ty from females This prmciple is better earned out 
in Canara than m Malabar 

Bhutala Pandya Baya, a Jam chief who governed portions 
of South Canara m the thirteenth century of the Christiau era, 
ordained the Aliya Santana law He was also known by tho 
name of Jay a Pandya the son of Yira Pandya by Satyavati 

The traditional aocount of the ongm of the Aliya Santana 
law is here briefly subjoined — 
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A human sacrifice was doraanded by Kundodara, king of 
Demons, of Dova Pandya, a merohant of Madura, who wanted 
to lunoli Ins new vessels laden with cargo Upon which I>ov» 
Find}a desned lus wife to permit him to saorifioe one of bis sous, 
but ho was refused the permission, while lus younger sister 
•Satyaviti made a cheorful offer of hei son Jaya Pandya, and 
accordingly gave him up to his maternal uncle foi that purpose 
Deva Pandya then hand d over his nephew to the blood-thirsty 
demon who ultimately allowed the vessols to sail on the disoovery 
of the signs of future greatnoss m the boy Afterwards, Kundo- 
d ira installed the boy on the throne of Ujem, dignified him 
with the title of Bhutala Pandya or ruler of the world, and 
put him in possession of Ins paternal kingdom Javantika 
Puling the sixth year of the roign of Bhutali Pandya, 
the vessels of Ins maternal undo Deva Pandya, which wore 
undei tho command of Nariyana Pandya, prooeoded to a 
snowy and dirk island, whero they wore all accidentally sot on a 
bank of miro Observing tho state of tho ships as woll as tho 
exhaustion of provisions and water, both tho Captain and tho 
crew bogan to be sad While they were lamontmg the miser¬ 
able position in which they wore placod IComdodara appeared 
and said —“ O N irayan Panday f Do not bo afraid, but load 
the vessels with emeralds and liquids for tho transmutation of 
gold both these articles are m the yonder western mountain, 
and pray to mo at the same tune If you do these acts, you 
will see the vessels float ” Having said tins IComdodara vanished 
On Ins disappearnoe Narayana Pindya did what he had been 
direofed to do* No sooner had Korndodara’s directions been carried 
out, than a strong gale suddenly blew, which made the ships 
float and brought them into the haibour of Kalyanpur 

After the amval of the vessels at tne Kalyanpur harbour, 
Komdadara again made Ins appearance and demanded of Deva 
Pandya another human saorifioe Whereupon Deva Pandya as 
before asked his wife’s permission to saorifioe one of Ins sons. 
Impelled by the natural attachment to her children rather than 
by the love of lucre, she firmlj protested against the represent- 
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ation of her husband, and publicly gave up her little and that 
of her sons to the green stones and liquids brought m the vessels 
Subsequently tho valuable property, was made ovei to Bhutala 
Pandya Whereupon the king ot Demons was pleased to de¬ 
clare his will that both the governor and the governed should 
hencefoith be governed by this Law of Inheritance Ilonce the 
ongin of the Aliya Santana Law 

The Aliya Santana Law denotes the rule of sister’s son 
(nephew), and is, therefore, the Rule of succession by the female 
line The Marumak hatayam literally signifies successiou m the 
line of sister’s daughter In speaking of the Aliya Santana 
Law Mr Strange observes —“ In its details this Law cones- 
ponds with that of the Marumak katayam Law which prevails in 
Malabar, saving that tho principle, that the Inhentauce vests 
in the females in preference to tho males, is m piuclice bettor 
carried out in Canara where the management of piopcity vests 
ordinarily m females, while in Malabar the malts commonly 
adnnnistor thereto ” The ongmal Aliya Santana L iw has boon 
published m the Oanarese dialect at Mangalore Mi Sing ila 
Charriar Avurgal M R R M 0, Canarese tianslator to the 
Madras High Court, made an English tianslation of the Aliya 
Santana Law which was published, m the Madras Journal of 
Liteiature and Science, No 1 Thud series, July 18b 1 An¬ 
other English version of the Aliya Santana Law by Rama 
Swamy Naido Ganroo Esq, B A M R R B, Interpreter 
of the High Court of Madras, has also been published Mi T 
Gapal Knstnab lhllay, M U C S , lluzur Shenstadar of south 
Canara, reproduced in English the Canarese pamphlet on the 
Aliya Santana Law This reproduction was printed at Madras 
in 1873 


THE HINDU FAMILY 
Chatter IX 

The Future of the Family by stem 
In the pieoedmg pages, we have endeavoured to traoe the 
giowth and development of families from nothing into neoessary 
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social units, and from nooessary into convenient units of sooiety 
We have endeavoured to describe the status of the component 
paits of each unit, fiistly, from a domestic, and secondly’, from i 
legal point of view We have endeavoured to exhibit the soit of 
feeling which subsists at present between tho several component 
parts of that unit Whether it is father and son, biother and 
biother, motjier and daughter, or otluis connected by consangui¬ 
nity or marriage, thoir feelings towaids each other, as membeis ot 
the domestic commonwealth are any thing but harmonious 
Wo do not mean to say th it this want of harmony is universal, 
without a single exception But what wo do say is, that the in¬ 
stances of misunderstanding and disunion aie so many that ex¬ 
ceptions m ippieciably affect the rule 

Nobody more deeply regiots than wo do that m the foro- 
gomg chapters, a prominent place has been given to some of the 
blackest ebaraoters that deseciato a Hindu housoliold But truth 
is our only apology in so doing, and let us humbly assure our 
readeis that nothing hut an exposition of the vices of the Family 
System with the desiio of seeing its improvement has been our ob¬ 
ject 

We cannot possibly agiee with that section of our countiy- 
mon who see perfection and boauty in each ind eveiy hm i- 
ment of the native cluraetei, either individual, domestic 01 sou d 
And our sympathies with them is when by persistent cfloits 
thoy scrocn from the European ga/e oui vices and follies They 
may consider this as consistent with patnotic vntuo, hut our 
patnotic sentiments run quite m a different groove 

We yiold to none in freely admitting that the Hindu Family 
had, and still in some instances have, charms and excellencies, 
whioh engender m us absolutely pleasureable feelings Our in¬ 
fantile associations are so much blended with it, that to pait with 
it, would oost us many a precious tear With us, it has been an 
institution hoary with the reverence of age, and commanding 
with pumordial authontativeness It contributed to the easy 
acquisition of wealth and to the cheapness of living oif incomes 
which are no better than pittances We were like the rushes in 
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the liui die,—we ik individually, but strong collectively Respon¬ 
sibility was with the subordinate membeis, a mere name, so long 
as the Patnaich was alive to wield his time-honoured authority 
Younger membeis knew not what care and anxiety were, so long 
as the old peoplo weie at tlioir elbow The Hindu household 
afforded you the best arena, where you could extend love and 
genorosity, kindness aud aid, towaids your fi lends and relations 
Mutual help, foibe.irance and mdustiy were nowhere bettor 
loaint than in the Family couityard Tho Hindu mother dis¬ 
charged all the lnfinito offices of domesticity Tier unflinching 
caie, sincere affection, unflagging devotion in securing the good of 
the family, are unpaialleled The widowod relative’s disinterested 
zeal, continuous toil, midnight vigils and otlioi manifest acts of 
self-denial, desoivo to be pamtod in Totters of gold Kat ta\ stre¬ 
nuous efforts in bunging together moans and applianoos for tho 
comfort of his ohildien, his peiaistent desire to preseivo the honour 
of the family unsullied, call forth from tho inmostrecessos of our 
soul, love and gratitude, esteem and reverence In sympathizing 
with our indigent relations, feeding and housing them under tho 
family roof, the fmuly are influenced by commendable chanty 
and good-will towards the needy and the distiessed The sentiments 
winch piopol us to look upon patents as household gods, oui eldei 
brothers as our masteis, our younger brothers as loving depend¬ 
ants, aie assuredly no ignoble sentiments Our cldei brother’s 
wife was osteemod as a mother Our younger brother s wife look¬ 
ed up to us as deifiod humanity Between bi other’s wives, sister¬ 
ly feelings existed The elder’s voice was to the younger a 
oommand 

But against the redeeming vntues of the family system, we 
have been enduring, for some time past, vioes of such abnormal 
degree and magnitude, as have become a plague to Hindu society 
Where sincere sympathy was stolid indifference exists Jealousy 
and hatred have usurped the place of harmony, discordancy ride& 
rampant Deceit and spoliation have seized those who were 
heretofore the trustees of honour and property A sense of dis- 
tiust has possessed each mombor against every other member. 
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Family feuds, litigation, waste of every and all rosoui ces, aio now 
every day occuirences So that the Hindu Family has changed 
from a convenient social unit into an lulieieut and cumbrous 
mass 

Say what '‘our countrymen may, our domestic relations aie 
fast undergoing a revolution, appalling to contemplate Let thorn 
but lay thoir baud on their hoait and say whether domestic peace 
and happiness m joint families have not beoame rare Weap- 
poal to their sense of truth and candour, honesty and fair play» 
to bo informed, whether in lieu ofhirmony and snides, the 
Hindu household does not exhibit one long tale ot complaints and 
biekenngs, insults and injuries, deceit and falsehood, heait-burnmg 
and spleen, malice and hatred, as betweon member and member 
It is not confined to tins sect, or that sect this caste or th it caste, 
but the plague has paid its visit to almost eveiy household, 
Brahmin or Sudia It is only exceptional families, still m 
their archaic stage, that aie ostensibly free from tho above 
evils In them, notwithstanding the now patnaichal onviron- 
mont, the patriarch’s rule is still dominant In some of them, 
the patilarch is tho sole master of the family property, and it 
is he alone who augments its resources But these aie merely 
exceptional cases, which do not affect gencialization 

The question which piesonts itself for solution to the social 
philosopher is, whether this aichaic institution of the laud should 
be retained, improved or demolished 

Firstly, about its retention as a relio of past times 

With a class of patriots it is customary to look aghast when 
outlandish ideas touch the penumbra of a Hindu institution 
They consider the contact as savoring of sacrilege, and identify 
the destruction of archaio society with the wanton fieaks of an 
iconoclast There are others who love primitive institutions for 
their rare antiquarian virtues and beoome nervous at the prospa t 
of their demolition A third class who, though not Hindus m 
reality, cling to their tottering old institutions, bocause they can 
brook no measure of reform But whatever may be the.predilec¬ 
tions of these various classes, tho past history of the Hindu 
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family demoustiales with mvmoiblo logic, that it has become 
uusuited to the spirit of the alteied times We have endeavour¬ 
ed to show in the pieoodmg pagos, how its healthy action on 
society has been lotardod by the growth of now ideas and new 
sentiments relating to self and to the individual as apart from 
the family These ideas and sentiments have been felt, and ad¬ 
mitted social eldors, administrators and judges, as causing the 
distuibances of domestic equilibrium So that if we aie to judge 
of an institution by its effects, the consensus of testimony of 
these men who guide the holm of socioty is no mean authority 
foi condemning it 

Reasoning a pi to) /, let us pause to ask what should be the 
goal of a society s ambition ? The leady answor would no 
doubt be—the attainment of the gieatest amount of individual 
and communal good It is this, which we are apt to call soci il 
happiness Now social happiness, whatever it may mean, must 
follow from the healthy co-oidmation of the objective environ¬ 
ment with the subjective essence of a society If the co-ordinates 
or any of them bo distuibed, tlie product is disturbed also, and 
the reverse of happiness ensues with the certainty of a logical 
sequence 

Looking at the environment of a Ilmdu family, we find that 
a m irked oh mge has taken place The cement of religion which 
knit together the seveial parts of the family structure, has consi- 
deiibly lost its moral cohesiveness The military spirit which 
sustained and fostered joint living and joint ownership has com¬ 
pletely ceased to exist A change of political rule has secured 
greater protection of life and property than our ancestors ever 
dioamt of Science and philosophy have opened up the hidden 
treasuies of knowledge, so as to give extra food to the mind in 
all its manifold exeroises An mfimto vanety of contractual 
relations are hourly springing up into existence So that the 
change of environment is a staitling one 

Take its subjects e essenoe, and a still more startling change 
is at onee manifest It is not merely the change of the essence 
as a whole, but ohange of its seveial integral parts Notions 
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regarding Self have supplanted family ones Individual thought, 
individual freedom, a sense of individual comfort, are perpetually 
on the mciease How then could we expect the same quantity 
of happiness, when a radical change in the two ordinates has 
taken place ? 

It would have been all well, if instead of possessing indivi¬ 
dual wills and desires, tho family had been like Plato’s Republic, 
in which they would ruu in sweet liairaony as two currents of 
uniform velocity But constituted as man is, such a thing is 
impossible The members of tho family have each his individual 
desires to gratify, each his faculty of self-love to caress or con¬ 
trol Each has his rights to exercise and obligations to discharge 
Each lias his work allotted to him and his meed of reward to 
enjoy Surely these are subjeot to certain economical laws They 
can no more be refenod to patna-potestas for adjustment than can 
philosophical phenomena be referred to the region of moial senti¬ 
ments for control Think ot commensality being the test of 
ooparcenary Think of the widow being a mere trustee of her 
husband’s property Think of katla being legally entitled to a 
portion of his son’s earnings Think of the restrictions put upon 
woman’s rights And then say, whether it is not high time that 
the dootrme of patna-potestas should be knooked m the head, 
patuarchal government overthiown, and the joint sj stem disiute- 
giated 

Secondly, ought we to improve the joint system ? 

If so, what should be the modus opetandi ? Some are ot 
opinion, that the education of the females would set matters 
right, and restore to the joint family what it has lost Educa¬ 
tion may m many cases give a balm to such of the parts of the 
domestic organizer as are discussed Education may devote the 
minds of our females, and render them indifferent m matters, 
to which an undue importance is now attaohed Eduoatiom may 
cultivate the feelings, and imbue them with reverence, affeotion, 
sympathy—all those virtues which draw human beings together 
Education may transform them into better mothers, better wives 

and better relations But even heie the result would bo a half 
< • 
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Bucoess, for liowevei the younger females are susoeptihle of im¬ 
provement, nothing is oapable of improving the old people whose 
case is hopeless 

So that supposing the younger females to be properly educat¬ 
ed to become good family members, still the old people would, for 
want of culture, be wholly unable to reciprocate the good feelings 
of their juniors Alroady education has been the source of much 
internal warfare between the young and the old male members, and 
should the same agenoy be extonded to the females, it would pro¬ 
duce the same unhappy consequenoe In fact, joint f unity would 
become then one stage short of absolute dissolution, and the m- 
competency of education as a forming agent would be proclaimed 

If education cannot accomplish the eradicating the vices of 
the joint family system, what can do it ? Try religion and the cul¬ 
tivation of man’s religious propensities, and see whether the test 
would succeed But on the threshold of this attempt the expen- 
menter pauses and asks, aie not the Hindus sufficiently reli¬ 
gious in their thought and deeds ? Are not their old people and 
iemales stooped in religion to the very throat ? Their’s is not 
a religion of metaphysical abstraction It is gross as sense— 
fetish and ooiporoal The Hindu wife is trained from her infancy 
to viow her father-in-law, mother-in-law and her husband, as 
gods and goddesses, whose slightest wishes are holy mandates 
Is it possible to have a stiouger leligious basis than this ? The 
Hindu sou is taught to view his parents m the same light, and 
oan we say that the clement of religion is wanting to engender m 
their bosom the feelings of reverenoo, gratitude and love towards 
them ? Can there be a stronger cementing thing than what the 
Hindu religion furnishes in entwining the different members with 
one anothei ? And yet, far from promoting domestic hannony, 
the results are diametrically opposite 

Eduoation and religion failing, we are at a loss what other 
efficacious anodyne to apply in attaining our wished-for result 
We hit upon this specific and that quack-drug, till we find to our 
dismay that there is no vitality in our domestic body, and that 
its dissolution has become only a question of time 
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Thirdly, about the demolition of the joint system 

The joint system is destined to die a sure death, and nothing 
on earth can possibly prevent it The collapse of its frame al¬ 
ready set in, is ominously significant, and no re-a<tion of health 
and vitality is possible At this stage, it would be the height 
of cruelty to inflict on its shattered frame any blow with a view 
to oxpedite its death Wo therefore heaitily dopiocate the in¬ 
ti oduetion of* any measure, either legislative or administrative, 
that m ly tend to that end Legislation, yigilant admintshation 
have cortamly their uses, but when they meddle with the pnvate 
and dornestio affxus of men are worse than plagues Nedhor is 
it our desire to see out Judges twist and distoit tho law of Hindu 
copaieenaiy, so as to enoourage separation of joint lights and 
joint interests Let the thing alone, say we, to take its natural 
couise 

Suppose for a moment that the joint system has oeased to 
exist, and it divolved upon our countrymen the task of ro-oon- 
sfructmg society upon its lums, what should he the ways and 
means of doing it ? Those who advooate the superior merits of 
human measures would probably propose a thousand to achieve 
that end But however perfect may be the measures and how¬ 
ever sustained their exertions may be in its application, they oan 
not hopo to succeed, unloss and until Hindu sociefy had adapted 
itself to the spirit of their measure of reform Man’s history 
pioves the indisputable fact that no refoimition is permanent, 
until the leform and the objeot intended for lefoim, possess all the 
conditions of adaptation The great Reformation m Europe for 
which oredit is gi\en to Mai tin Luther would have ended m 
smoko, had not Europe been morally prepared to locieve and 
appreciate its truths, and if the Reformation proved to be a grand 
success, it was duo to the improved moral condition of the people 
If the joint family system as it is, has manifested symptoms of 
decay, lot oui measures of reform be addressed to the removal 
of the symptoms with a view to the reorganization of the system 
itself 

How a close observation of the working of the joiut system 
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lias revealed to us the fact, that whenever a family receded from 
its primitive harmony into an abnormal disunion, the sooner the 
coparcenary was dissolved harmony was restored With tho dis" 
memberment of the joiut family and paitition of its property 
peace and happiness, friendship and sympathy, have revived, and 
discord and quarrel, antipathy and hatred, have become things of 
the past 

Segregation being therefore an mdegenous form of cuio, 
the reformer of Hindu society ought apply it to arrest oui domestic 
evils Whether you reason from principles to facts or fiom facts 
to principles, its good effects m the long run cannot bo gam- 
said Segregation however benefioial is not possible under all 
circumstanoes For instance, it would be a great social soandal 
if a father were to turn out of ‘ doors his mmoi children 
Segregation should take place on rational principles Let 
childien be told that immediately after their education is finished, 
they are to sever from the family Let a deoent poition he gi\cu 
to them wherewith to build their future fortune They may 
take a co-partner m life, hut beyond obtaining periodical help, 
if not in affluence circumstances, they were to expect no moie 
Far better, infinitely better this plan than the existing one, 
which oompels karta to maintain not only his own family, hut 
his son’s wife and children, to his infinite vexation and chagrin 
Already the karta is burdened with an amount of care and anxiety 
for his grown up childien which no other oivilized society would 
tolerate Not to speak of the straining of his old energies to 
make the two ends meet, whioh it is the duty of his grown up 
children to do, it heoomes positively Bmful when his resources 
are squandeied by them to the prejudice of his jouuger children 
But matters do not stop here He must maintain his widowed 
daughteis-m-law, as a piece of moral obligation to discharge 
We have known the poor karta dragged into court for maintain¬ 
ing these dead weights, for no reason whatever save that he was 
foolish enough to marry his sons who could not earn their daily 
bread With respeot to other members there oould be no difficulty 
in separating them We do not advocate the segregation of 
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such of tlie helpless members, ovei whom it is kai ta\ moral duty 
to exeroise guardianship But what we do seriously recommend 
is, the breaking up of the coparoenary, when the ooparcenois 
have attained the years of discretion If this be so, karta would 
not, m the least, have to oomplam of the hard and fast rule of 
commensality borng the test of co-ownership of the drone and the 
busy, here predicated together Karta would cease to be amenable 
to the claim of his brother’s widow or his nieoe-m law, for her 
share of the family property Segregation will also bring in the 
tram of its beneficial results, several moral and social vntues, 
the possession of whioh is highly desirable and the want of whioh 
is a crying shame m the character of young Bengal These 
are —I Self-relianco 

Say what our national apologists may, self-reliance is a vir¬ 
tue, the utility of whioh the native mind has never peroeived 
until lately The mellow date-palm is on our lips, but we are too 
idle to exert, no, not even to take it m, by opening them Even 
when grown-up boys, our fond mothers used to foed us morsel 
by morsel, as if we were so many canary birds If, in our boy¬ 
hood, we quarrelled with our play-mates and were beaten, wo 
took the name of ‘ma’ and ‘bap’ in the midst of our agonies, or 
persuaded our parents to come out of the house to t ike up our in¬ 
jured cause WaB it a passage in our school-book that wo did not 
understand or a problem of arithmetic we thought to be lather 
difficult, we took it to Governor for explanation or solution, with¬ 
out thinking it out ourselves "While young, our disputes with 
the baby-wife were invariably referred to our mother’s arbitration 
Oh there are parents, I have seen and children also, who can not 
tolerate existence when sepaiated, though temporal lly, from each 
other’s company This yew-and-ivy combination is much to bo 
condemned, as pernicious to the children And thus self-roliance 
is not known and appreciated till the death of the parents de¬ 
monstrates its dire importance So that if in the arena of the 
Hindu family, we see instances of sons relying on their father’s 
bounty, or fathers expeot out of their son’s gams, or brothers con¬ 
suming brothel’s resources, or sisters serving as hand-maids of 
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Bisters, they are ascrib ible to the harmonious influence of the 
system, whose aim and end is to ignore the virtues of self-relis 
anee in the drama of life 

II Self-exertion 

Following as a neoessary corollary from habits of self-reli¬ 
ance, the members of the familj would individually take to work 
to impiove his condition And what a refreshing Bight would it 
be to behold this f Instead of seeing some members'being worked 
to death, and others simply consuming the former’s gains, wo 
shall see every mornboi woikmg, to minister to his own wants 
and comforts 

III Increase of national wealth 

Judging fiom an economio standpoint, nothing is so greatly 
demoralizing to sooiety as the habits of indolence, and if all felt 
the necessity of working for thoir daily bread, their condition would 
be materially improved both individually and socially And in¬ 
stead of having a society of members with stunted and limited 
means at their disposal, we shall have a greater quantity of wealth 
added to our national exchequei All this may appear now to be 
perfectly Utopian, and for expressing these sentiments, wo may 
be covered with abuses, but truth will triumph in the end, and 
what is now Utopian will shortly become verified reality 
IV Improvement and better preservation of property 
Apropos of this branoh of our subject, we deem it fit to state 
once for all, that properties held in coparcenary are about the 
worst managed and preserved This fact is so widely known and 
admitted, that to illustrate it would be quite a superfluity The 
reoords of our Courts and public oflioes bristle with instances 
numerous to leave room for any rational doubt In sooth, the 
principle that ‘what is every body’s business is no body’s, undei- 
lies the systematic neglect whioh the joint owners evmoe Joint 
estates are conspicuous by their presence m the Collector’s notifi- 
oition of periodical sales Joint estates are taken m execution 
of deorees to be knocked down for the most insignificant of price® 
And passing strange that in some oases there is a sense of relief 
experienced by the proprietors at the thought of the sovoranoe of 
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tlieir connection with those cursed properties So f ir thon as 
regards preservation In regard to management, it is like tho 
management of tho body of an unfortunate Brahmin, who blessed 
with a eouplo of wives, had one of his legs smashed with a stone 
and anothor cut with a hea\y knife, that his wives may have 
jetnbutive justice as against each othei We know of a roeont in¬ 
stance, wheie large properties hid to bo made over to the Govern¬ 
ment management, simply because the propnetors could notbiook 
the idea of a joint management We know of a great many 
mstinces wheio simply on account of the incident of j nut owner¬ 
ship subsisting, the owners got liopolessly into debt and were 
n reti lovably niinod 

When joint estates are thus managed and thus preserved, 
the idea of improving thorn is simply absurd Our homoly 
adage is, that ‘ tho dying mother of many children is rarely 
clined to the holy nvoi/ and this is true in legard to the improve¬ 
ment of joint pioperties also Why should a co-sharor bestow his 
capital and labour on a thing with the object of improving it, 
when others would reaoh the benefit of his oxortions ? 

Sftould our economic polity therefoie start with the motto ‘no 
oxertion—no improvement lot things as they are Is it not 
deplorable, nay heart-rending, that while there is progress and 
improvement all around, our economical policy should be one of 
* masterly inactivity ’<> Science and art, steam and ehctnoity, aie 
daily converting and Saharas into spots ‘ flowing with milk and 
money * New manufactures, new industries, are springing up 
aiound us with new life and new vigour, almost fiom nothing 
Speculation is busy making fabulous oapital out of transforrm d 
rags Mines dug up, gold piched up from sand, jute conveitcd 
into velvet things And yet m the teeth of these tangible and 
soul-stirring examples, we sit with our arms folded to vegctalo 
in our masterly inactivity to fondle a system that is dead si t 
against all improvement 

V Abatement of the Benami vioes It is not necessary to 
state here that the joint system is one of the main stays of the 
Benami piactioe m India It would be monstrous it Benami traus- 
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actions had not existed uiulei the ciicumstances, when joint living 
under the family loot is the criterion of joint interests according 
to the law of the oountiy, it is but natural that the busy bees 
of the family should devise a plan to ensure greater seounty of 
the property they acquiro If it is acquired in their own name, 
it is liablo to bo taken in as family property, and it is only where 
the acquirer undertakes the heavy burden of piovmg Belt-acqui¬ 
sition, that it is released fiom the family grasp ’ Far bettei » 
that a hotitious title should vest m tho Benamidar than that the 
acquirer bo made to bear the heavy burden imposed by law 
While such is their necessity, we cannot holp adverting to a degree 
of demoralization, attendant on Benatm transactions themselves 
* It is demoializmg to the trustee and ft> the beneficial owner alike 

VI Revival of friendly feelings between kinsmen and 
relations 

We foiget the name of the ancient philosopher who said^ 
that ‘ an unsociable man is either a beast or a demigod ’ In 
faot, among men, nothing is more manifest than their instinct¬ 
ive desire to associate with each other Even among savages 
aud children this golden rule prevails Friendships m their per¬ 
fect form exist among people who had shortly before been 
absolute strangers Is it not therefore strange that while the 
innate instinct of man is to associate, perpetual feud should exist 
among the members of a Hindu family ? that each should be an 
eye-sore to his fellow ? The reason which lies at the root of this 
evil is the existence of certain disturbing causes which are thus 
briefly summarized These are, an interference with the natural 
lights of an individual member, and an infringement of his legal 
ones with a view to the aggrandizement of his fellows It is 
these which perpetually have an irritating effeot on the domestio 
oiganism, to the serious detriment of its health and prosperity 
One solutary effeot of segregation would be the removal of these 
lintating oauses, and neoessanly the individual organic units would 
be thrown back into their normal state When this healthy re-ao- 
tion seta m, kinships and friendships would revive, and all those 
good offices which it is habitual with man to interchange with 
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man would flow with rythmical order Domestic murmurs, bio- 
kerings and heart burnings, quarrels and complaints, would at once 
die out, and brother would once more become bi other, cousins, 
cousins and relations, relations, all wrapped m ono long embrace 
of sympathy and love, affection and good will 

Y 1 I Increase of sooial responsiblity 

With the dissolution of tho Family-system, there must m- 
evitably spring up a stronger sense of social responsiblity m the 
segregated individuals Time was when on tho part of subor¬ 
dinate membois of the Family it was nil Time was when the 
km ta alone was amenable for the doings of his family Constitu¬ 
ted as things are at present, though individual social responsi¬ 
bility as on the part of tho subordinate members obtains to some 
extent, it is hemnod and hedged by obstruction, physical and 
moral that finds no healthy dovolopment At prosent that res¬ 
ponsibility is like a plant giowmg in a hot-house, that knows not 
the scoiclnng rays of tho tropical sun or tho nipping frost of the 
icy north Widow marnago, education of females, and a hundrod 
other measuros of refoim, aie theses, to which young Bengal is 
meroly a convert subjectively He shakes his head m hopeless 
despair, if you ask him to show his faith m practice It is im¬ 
possible, as he is completely within Km ta\ clutches Young She- 
Bengal is m no better plight Patriarchal rule is still so rigorous 
within the four walls of the Zonana that to woar a coat or put on 
a pair of boots, if it was only for her bodily oomfort, is donounood 
as immodost, unladyliko and impiopor 

But this is not all Tho family is impregnated with a 
sense of falso modesty, that prevents tho younger members 
from discharging their most insignificant connubial duties Is 
it illness or sorrow ? to be at the bod-side for his or her comfort 
or consolation is regarded as immodesty 01 bare facedness, m 
the estimation of all elderly people Even to lament his or her 
loss is similarly stigmatized 

Before concluding the subject, there are one or two observa¬ 
tions we would make touching the effect which the demolition of 
the family system would have on Hindu society The grand 
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effect would be that society would have a scientific basis to rest 
upon, consonant with the soientifio spirit of the times At pro- 
sent, the system wholly rests upon a superstitious foundation, 
modified and patched up by such rules of expediency, as have 
forced themselves into it, to preserve the tottering fabric from a 
fall In fact tho foundation is an admixture of sentiment and 
utility, of fiction and truth m 

It is not our intention to underrate the salutary action of 
sentiments, in the formation of societies In certain stages of 
social developement, the service rendered by sentiments, by super¬ 
stition and etbios has beon invaluable, and human history attests 
this to the extent of a mathematical demonstration So that 
when men’s sentiments of gratitude and affection, esteem and 
reverenoe, led them to view paiet -famihas as a household god, 
to whom all honour was due, it oporated marvels, in the shape 
of social organization But after society had attained a certain 
stage of development, the operation of sentiments would come to 
a standstill, and further on would he prejudicial to its vital 
interests Wo ask, whether the Hindu sooiety has not arrived at 
that stage of development, such that the aotion of sentiment must 
he mappieciable We are, if we mistake not, m the midst of a 
rigid utilitarianism, and nothing is good but what is useful All 
measures of reform are now received, not through a sentimental 
medium but through the spectacles of stern utility What we 
therefore want is, not so muoh of sentimental affection for onr 
brothers and relations, m re-orgamzmg our system, as their 
useful co-operation as citizens Sooiety when placed on this plat¬ 
form of utility, is sure to thrive Our acts of self denial will no 
more be esteemed as manifesting asootioism, but useful m re¬ 
dounding to our benefits The present age is a great worshipper 
of * self’ Disturb ‘self' worship and sooiety is convulsed to its 
foundation The Ilindu joint system has become a source of 
mnoh irritation, simply because it- interferes with ‘self-worship,’ 
and the demolation of that system, is called for, because the 
‘self-worship’ clashes with it Utilitarianism is destined to revo¬ 
lutionize the ancient Hindu home, Patnarchal authority will 
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ere-long vanish before its bright effulgence, and the future 
Instonan of India will narrate one long and continued state of 
happiness domestic and social, peace and prosperity 


ItAMBH U>RA , OR THE MOFUSSIL HAKIM 

CHARTER Y 

It is very curious but nevertheless true, that tyranny and 
eowaidice should be inseparably linked togother Human ex- 
ponenoe attests the ti uth of it beyond the shadow of a doubt, your 
tyrants, great or little, aTe great cowards when removed from the 
arena of their tyranny Ccosar, Belisanus and Mahomet oarned 
fire and sword, vengeance and cruelty wherever they went, 
Ieaviug behind indelible signs of slaughter and devastation, 
famine and anarchy But they were quite harmloss and in¬ 
offensive when they were at home, and worse than that, their life 
at home was one of absolute passivity They submitted without 
a grudge to a rigorous curtam-govornment, the policy of which 
was, ‘ down with man, down with his reason and fieedom, and 
glorify woman ’ Thus with little tyrants, your despotio admims- 
tiator or self-willed Judgo, your unflinching lawyer or merciless 
surgeon, your savage constable or hard-heaited jailor, your sour- 
lookiug sohool-master or demuie priest, albeit littlo tyrants by tho 
way, are but despicable cowards at home Why matters should 
be so, is not easy to understand Possibly it is tho will of 
Providence that oppression should be punished in that way Oi 
probably it is a further verification ot ‘ Mr Guillo’s being guillo¬ 
tined ’ We cannot pause here to discuss the matter All that we 
can do for the present is, to add another name to the long list of 
coward tyrants or tyiant-cowards, whatever you choose to call 
them 

Yyoo’s dewan, though a monster m the 1 Father-in-law’s 
was a great coward in his house He was a family-man. 
He had for lus partuer m life, a woman by the name of 
Hinmba, a tall skeleton-lrke thing, with a hatchet face, reptile- 
liko eyes and vixenish features Her oolour was ooppei black, 
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and the habitual baldnoss of her he id was soreened by the 
oonstaut use of a balck paste made of burnt corks and sticky 
mustard oil Her voice was like the sound of a cracked gong, 
and naturally enough was too much for a mortal tympanum to 
enduie She was a ventable scold and such a scold f Hei aiti- 
oulation was a sourco of infinite discomfort to the noighbomhood, 
when with her cloth round her waist she would sally forth into 
the street to let loose her tongue interlarded with the gosturos of 
kitchen oiatory At home, she was spuing to stinginess, strict 
to dock punctuality, hard-working to seivitude, covetous to extor¬ 
tion, and to crown all, was possessed of jealousy unpiecedentod 
in the annals of womankind 

Sho had a daughtei who was called Tm ala , and such a favorite 
child sho was 1 Sho was now eleven years of age, of a light sky- 
blue colour, stout and well proportioned in her form, with a crop 
of nch black hair on her head which commenced almost fiom hoi 
oye-hrows The character of the gnl was a bud now, the pt>Ul 
of which awaited a disclosure, but evory body including her 
beloved mother said th it sho was a ‘ baby’ of rare obstinacy ami 
explosive angor 

Ghaneshyam’s establishment consisted of himself, his wife 
and daughter, and a hag-like maid of all work, no body know 
what her name was, hut sho was known in the house as Megha’s 
aunt, and was oalled as such Her ejes was watery, nose hooked, 
1 une m one foot, and her hair was sable silvered She constantly 
chewed betel leaves spioed with raw tobacco In addition to 
house-hold woik wlnoh she did, slio was her mistress’s oonfidante 
Sho would put m hei mistress’s way the latest news of the world 
outnde Sometimes she would oounsol her mistress when there 
was a crisis in the house and put into her baud herbs and 
loots of quality serene, wherewith she may, Cnce-like, enchant 
poor Ghaneshyam and ‘ make a sheep of him And to tell you 
the tiuth she (our lady) had firm faith m the potency of those 
herbs 

Ik was a Sunday Ghaneshyam had been permitted by his 
master to make a holiday of it and to be at home He got 
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up late and as he was washing his faio, he heard his v ife sav¬ 
ing something m an unusually loud voice, in the kitohen Ho 
could not oatoh the earlier poition of her peroration but the 
latter portion went as follows — 

“ Old fool of a man ? to rise from bed at 10 o’tlook in the 
morning and sleep like a buffalo for the whole night It’s mtoh r 
able, and thon again to get up and not onquire whether there are 
eatables m tho house and what his wife and ohild are to oat ” 
TTad Ghaneshyam been Young Bengal, he would have asked 
‘Hiiimbi, dear, what are you saying ’ But ho belonged to tho 
old school, and for pooplo of his school to utter the name of wife 
is sacrilegious, so whenever he had any thing to say to his wife, 
she was addressed as ‘ Taraka’s mothoi * In the same way when 
Hirimba wanted to say anything to her husband she oalled him 
‘Taraka’s father’ ‘What’s in a name?’ asks Shikspoaro in 
one of his fits of dogged scepticism Tho answer is ‘ much ’ 
Tho present century boasts of a soienco which treats of the 
right use of names We call it nomology and nobody doubts 
of its intrinsic utility If gastronomy had been substituted for 
astronomy, there would be a tooth-and-nail war botween Hadley’s 
Sextant and Lea and Perrin’s Woicestorshire sauce between a oold 
foul and Nore’s nautical almanack Yonly, there be names that 
are euphonious and names haish as the giatmg thunder, and only 
name names, you thereby call up associations, pleasureable or tho 
reverse as the names aio sweet or harsh ‘ Ilinmba ’ and ‘ Taraka’ 
are harsh names, and for aught I know to the country, the critical 
reader has already made up his mind what their character would 
be like I can only condemn lus foregone conclusion and not the 
names, and my only apology is, that those names were given by 
the parents of the parties, for which I am not to be hold accountable 
Hinmba’s peroration m the mannei descnbod ahovo was 
understood by her husband It had no reforenoe to their con¬ 
dition m life, which was affluent and smooth She was com¬ 
plaining that her stock of provender had nearly come to zero, 
and she was giving a terrible hint to her lord to go out and buy 
it from the neighbouring fair 
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* Taraka’s mothei,’ said he, ‘ what’s that you are complain¬ 
ing of?’ 

‘ Have you so soon eaten up the head of your ear P’ But 
rest awhile and you will have plenty of ashes for breakfast 
* But oould not you say softly what you wanted, dear, instead 
of making all this row for nothing * 

‘ Don’t sermonize in that way, you old coxcomb My tem¬ 
per is out, and wont spare your parents, if you go on teaching me 
moials I am not a girl that is to be taught * 

Ghaneshyam had only to fetch a deep sigh and say softly, 

‘ I will have nothing to say ’ He then changed his clothes, 
took down his beads and told them a hundred odd times 
Again his wife’s rhetono commenced * Ah, I oan’t hoar it 
any longer My paronts have, by linking me to this idiot 
of a man, thrown mo hand and foot bound into water This 
oorpse of a husband has no stomach to contain food and he 
must needs eat only a portiou of it which I have boen sweating 
and frothing in the mouth to prepare To-morrow you will have 
to gasp for food, mind you—eyeing her husband with a menaomg 
look, aud throwing the food to the domestio cow 

* I was unwell last night, darling It was desperate head¬ 
ache, and I was almost senseless So I could not eat * 

‘ Headache 9 why you would get heartache soon with all 
that lump of opium you hove commenced taking It’s no good 
sign It costs mo about six pence a day, and for all that we got 
headaches and perpetual dozing You are, old man, on the high 
way to-- ’ 

At this time, Toraka, who had boen much enjoying her 
mother’s rhetono, came out of her room near where her father was 
sitting The sight of her threw her mother once more mto a 
sooldmg fit 

‘Oh ho, old man,’ screamed she, ‘ do you see that girl now 
Have you eyes to see It’s your opium that has dosed up your 
eyelids I hope they would be dosed for ever that my bones 
may be cool Don’t you see she is of age I have entreated 
you till my mouth was all froth, to. be on tho look out for a 
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lad to marry her But you are indifferent to ftupidity Dont 
you know, you burnt-faced fellow, that for a daughter to attain 
puberty under the parental roof thrusts into the infernal pit 
one’s ancestois up to the fourteenth removo ? Ah, you smile, and 
look doubtful, because your father nor grand-father never married 
or had to marry anybody’! 

Glianeshyam considered himself greatly insulted, especially 
her last woids were tantamount to questioning his parentage, but 
poor man what could he do? He turned tho beads more quickly 
th in ever that he may get out of tho liouso Then wishing 
to see mattors terminate happily, he said in a very quiet voice, 
what you say, Taraka’s mother, is very truo Exouse me for 
my past indifference m that respect, on my knees I imploie 
your paidon Have marcy on me, my sweet darling ” 

Hirimba laughod m her sleeve, as she thought see was 
lucky to have such a lamb for a husband Then in the evening 
when there was a soiree of females in her house, she oxtolled the 
uncommon virtues of her dear husband, thanking Heaven for 
having put lnm in her way and calling him a jewel of a man 

Eeader, your heart is now palpitating, lest I may identify, 
your condition with Ghaneshyam’s and call your wife a ‘Ilmmba ’ 
There is no such sinibter thought m me Only what I thought of 
saying was there are many Ghaneshyams and many Hmmbas in 
this wicked world of ours How many husbands there are that ac¬ 
tually groan under a wedded life How many thoro are with whom 
but for being united to a jealous wife, food is no nourishment 
drink insipid, and sleep is no rost They toil and sweat, foam at 
the mouths that on the first of the month they may offer their pay 
at the feet of the avenging goddess Their daily life is a con¬ 
tinued series of deaths and resurreotions varying with her frowns 
and smiles They feign to be indisposed when they are not so, 
lest their friends take them out to an airing or to a dinnor p irty 
To stay away after nine o’clook m the evening is worse than 
gallows Well may our lady deserve the poet’s compliment, 
when he says — 
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“-You are pictures out of doors, 

Bills in your pailours, wild cats m your kitchens, 

Samts in your injuiies, devils being 1 offended, 

Players in youi housewifery, and housowives m your beds” 

Otlu llo 




De< emhi it, 1870 

It AMBHADBA, OB THE MOFUSSIL HAKIM 

' ClIAPTliH YI 

‘ Khooelnl Koloo’s throat is out from ear to ear ’ were the 
words, whioh au old char-maid utterod, and lepoatod as sho took 
her morning round, with the load of fho-word on her head She 
was taking her rouud with unusual haste that morning, not that 
the appalling news had m any way put spurs to her feet, but 
she was m moital terror of something else, which was sure to 
happen whenever an unnatural doath took place in Sivmbas 
It was a foul morning m September It had rained the previous 
night, and even in the morning of which we describe, there was 
dn//lmg accompanied with a hissing wmd from the east, which 
at times rose to a moaning sound All tho woild appeared to 
be cheoi less, the cattle drooped, and the feathery tube sat mute 
m the nooks and hollows of tioos as if reluctant to welcome such 
an mau>pioious morn 

Anjana had been dreaming a vory bad dream about that 
hist crowing of the oock, and as it referred to her son, was feverish 
with anxiety She tossed m her bed to and fro, without being 
able to close her eyes once more As the mom m * russet mantle 
clad’ peeped through the lattioe of her window, Bhe got up from 
bed, had a look at a picture of her favorite god (Jagannath) that 
hang on the wall, and after saying her short-prayer ‘ oh my god, 
make this morn propitious,* directed her steps to the street door 
with a basin of water m her hajid 
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She opened the stroot door, and while she was sprinkling 
some water on the threshhold,* she heard the char woman 
publish the dn eful intelligence Hoi hi it act was to awake hei 
son, who was jet asleep and inform him of the nows tint they 
may all forthwith leave the vill ige 

Other illations of tho village had done precisely the same 
thing which Anjana did, so that before tho iron tonguo of time 
[thoie me no clocks in villages] had proclaimed the fiour of seven, 
the whole village was ringing fiom one oxtiemity to anothor with 
the name of Koochil Koloo and of Ins unhappy ond 

How the poor man came by lus death after that hoinble 
fashion, and who the poipetratois of tint foul dci d were, the 
police would he m a position to teH the louler But sine it was, 
that the victim lay stiff m lus hod, all led with coagulate gore, 
out in the throat fiom eai to ear 

As a police inquest into tho cause of the death is inevitable 
it is bettor to mfoirn the leader of some of the uufoitunato man s 
antecedents Tho leader recollects that he was an old man, who 
had mained a young wife, fit to be hor grand daughter Tho 
reader also rooollects tint her name was Koltila who latteily 
became rathei intimate with her nephew Bangslu, and that sho 
had on one occasion made up hci mind to quit her husband s 
home, as she thought it was no better than a giavo 

Now Koochil being an oilman by piofession, and tho only 
oilman in the village, had amassed about £23, and it was noised 
abroad, that he was a very rich man IIis fust wife had died 
of pueipoial fevor, and the baby of the * blue and black,’ when 
he was thufy-fhe yoars old, and though Koochil was illiterate 
yet he had a residuum of affection for the departed, that lie held 
the fortress of lus mind against the javelins of a second matri¬ 
mony, and thit for tho space of twentj -five years In an evil 
hour, he listened to the counsels of a cousin of lus, a woman 
who was his eldei m years, and oonsented to marry again He 
thought that in his old age, there should be in the house some 
body ? ‘to feed and serve lnm,* to nurse him and solace him Be- 

* Menu n* p uificatum of the houpt. m the moiawg 
f 
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sides wliat really moitified him was the frequent remaik of the 
mi'sohiovous lasses of tho village, who as they saw him pass, ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ there goes tho old bachelor r the empty house-owner, 
the luokloss follow who has no body in the world to smg out his 
dnge T ’ So that what old Kooohil did, is precisely what you or 
I would do, when sirnilaily situated, unloss you aie ultia Platonic 
m your sentiment 

KohiK had the misfoitune to be born of parents who were 
mdigeut, aud tho prospeot of seeing hei become the wife of a 
rich man, albeit with one foot m his gravo, with plenty to eat 
and plenty to wear, was to her parents quite charming Be¬ 
sides, the hope of obtaining £j as an earnost for the marriage 
contract, and KooohiL’s oil machine and effects when he w is 
dead and gone in evpoctmcy, were a fuither inducement* So one 
auspicious day, Kooohil was shavod and anointed with oil and 
tuimerio* and then earned m a litter to become once more bappy 
in matumony ICokila was then old eight yoais of age She 
asked hoi mother many silly questions previous to the nuptnl 
string being tied, ‘ what marriage was, how it tasted,’ ‘ whether 
mamma was mairicd and to whom f ’ all of whioh produeod no ond 
of merriment 

The nuptials ovor Kooohil comes back to bis house, and 
for the following ten years his wife remained at her fathei’s 
Duung this timo, she had grown up into a protty fine woman, 
and had picked up all tho experience of the world she wanted 
She bad fuends and mates whom she m a epint of hiendlmess 
called her 4 lose’ or * otto’ or * pink’ or 4 111 } / but of the entire 
biood of her fi tends, thero was one whom she was madly attached 
to She called tho person ‘ Aunty,’ and Kokila was rather a fre¬ 
quent visitor at 4 Aunty”s 

One evening Kooohil aooompamed by four bearers, a small 
litter, a pnest and a maid-soi vant, all on a sudden eamo to 
Kokila’s father’s house, and the demand of her porson was au¬ 
thoritatively made to her patents There was no alternative left 
hut to send her to hei husband’s, but before that was dotie, the 

* Bndegroom s toilet in India 
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son-m-law and his people were oiitertamed to a sumptuous dinner 
Kokila sent 'up ajjternfio cry as the idea of leaving the paiental 
roof shot through her heart She cried and oi led till hoi eyes 
beoame blood-shot Mamma oonsoled her in the best manner she 
could, telling her that husband’s house was the paradise in which 
she as Lukshmi* would thrive, and that dying was inauspicious 
Her hair was then oiled and arranged m the host mannor possi¬ 
ble, a full blown rose was put m the hair-knot, some Vermillion 
was put on her forehead, and a small dot about the size of a pea 
was painted with a solution of catechu botwoen her eye blows 
A new piece of doth was given to her to wear, which dono she 
addressed heiself to bidding her parents farowell 

Kooclnl had an mteiview with Ins wife about this time 
She sobbed and cried aloud m his presenoe, and especially the 
thought of separating fiom dear ‘ Aunty ’ broke her ho irt 

* How can I have life without Aunty sobbed she, She is 
dear to me as an angel Oh Aunty—Aunty v 

Kooclnl fdt muoh affeoted 4 Who’s this Aunty, again ?’ 
thought he, but again that mepressible ory of “Aunty, Aunty— 
sweet Aunt},” met his ears 

He begged his wife to be oalm, implored her to say what he 
could do for Aunty, and wont the length of taking Aunty to 
his house for her delectation 

Kokila smiled through hei tears—thanked her husband for 
his indulgent kindness, and prepared herself to depart 

She went to hei parents to reoeive their benediotions, and 
these they gave with all their heart “ Do thou bring forth a son 
—and live long to make your husband happy,” was the parents’ 
blessing Her father’s soirows did not find any other manifesta¬ 
tion save when he turned his face there was a laige tear-drop, 
hanging on his eye-lid But the mother, good heavens, what a 
yell did she give out, as she saw the door of the litter close round 
her daughter, a yell that shook the firmament, and made the 
entire village echo and re-eoho with reverberation * oh my sweet 
dailing, the jewel of my lap, the flower of my bosom, the lamp 
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of ray daikonod cell, wliero dost thou go 1 Youi toys aud play¬ 
things lingei behind jou weeping your separation My kitchen 
pots and soups, my fish, curry and vegetables, aie crying for jou, 
who will take them, my sweet, now that you are going ” And 
she went following the litter and crying till it had come to the 
outbkuts of the village Then giving forth a still lomhi jell* 
she lotraced her steps to hoi houso, to complain of head-ache, 
husky voico ifnd loss of appetite that night 

* Aunty ’ and Kokila had been comfortably accommodated m 
Kooclnl s house lie spared no pains to make his wifo happy, 
as far as he oould ‘ Aunty ’ was always veiled in the fact, be¬ 
cause she, according to tlie custom of the couutiy, oould not expose 
it to her nephew-m-law It was only when Kooclnl went out m 
the evening to say his prayers in front of the temple of the 
village tutelary god, that she and Kokila wore at easo, after the 
street door was shut They would sit together and whisper into 
each other’s ears pleasant things 

A fortnight was passing away, smeo tho advent of Aunty 
into Koochil’s house, aud she was thinking of going away Why ? 
Beoause she was gottmg nervous Sometimes she would stait 
when a rough wind would tlnow aside her veil, and reveal some 
extra hauy vogetation m the faco, uncommon among the fair sex 
Please don’t stait, leidci I swear, it is no man disguised 
as ‘ Aunty ’ It’s a veritable ‘she’ we are talking of, only some¬ 
what hairy m the faco 

With Aunty s departure, Kokila became cheerless and down 
cast Hei husband handed ovei the keys of his treasuie-box, and 
left every thing to her sole management Kokila gave him in 
exchange her sei vices She sot beforo him dainty dishes which 
her culinary art had turned up While he sat eating, she was by 
his side with a fan in her hand, cooling his body She prepar¬ 
ed him the betel-leaves, pounding the nuts that her liusbaud may 
not know he was toothless Slio would then prepare the tobaoco 
aud band oyer the pipe to him to regale himself with 

Old Kooclnl, simple* as he was, thought his wife w^s * Love* 
heiself In his jaundiced eyes, she was ‘Virtue incarnate,’ 
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and ICokila endeared herself to her nephew Bangsbi Bangshi 
was known to be a well boheaved lad, and to give old Kooclnl 
his due, he wrb fiee from jealousy 

While matters were tlius, Kooohil fell into a protracted ill¬ 
ness It was a low typhoid lever that was eating up the foun 
tains of his life Kokila nursed him with a surpassing assiduity 
She fod him as if he was a child Latterly when her husband 
was last sinking, she thought the woik was a grdat bore, and 

wished from the bottom of her lieai t that her-no she lieiself 

had kioked the buckot soon, that lioi bones would bocomo cool 
Such was the state of lior mmd when her husband’s murder took 
place 

“ Oh shame T 

Oil sin * oh sorrow f and oh womankind f 
How can you do such things, and koep youi fame, 
Unless this woild, and t’ othor too, bo blind ?” 

lilRON 


CHAPTER YII 

Have you evei seou tho march of a detachment of tioops 
up the couutiy and thoir halt near a road-side mu i Lawn or 
meadow, gaiden or farm, whatever the spot may be like and who 
ever may he its owners, tho sons of Mais squat on it with then 
long array of horses and mules, camels and elephants, calls and 
tents, servants and all, without any ceremony Tents are pitch¬ 
ed, caits and baggages arranged, animals are housed with a 
rapidity luoonceivablo So that what was befoie a wood or a 
gulden is soon transformed into a habitation bristling with men 
and animals, and things inanimate Then the matter of re¬ 
ceiving intions comes up The rule is for the Zemindai or othor 
proprietor to be ready with rations His men are on the soeue 
with nee and pulse, meat and vegetables, grain and grass But 
who should wait to see a fair doling out of the rations ? That 
oanuot be, the eatables are actually plundered and Zemin- 
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dar 8 mon get a licking to Loot A reign of terroi peivades the 
entire plain and iound about The peasants skulk away from 
then held, lest they should be dr igged to woik gratis, not a cait is 
to bo seen on the road for fuir of a simiHi fate 

In the morning and evening, the gallant soldiers are seen 
patrolmg the rustic lanes, sometimes pounomg upon the poor 
giocer’s goods, sometimos breaking down an old woman’s feneing 
to wrest from her her brood of kids, other tunes climbing up 
trets to take down their sweet buidon, and occasionally running 
against a young woman to do violence to her person or against a 
gentleman to insult him Dm mg the stay of the troops, the 
people of tie uljaiout villages leave their homos, carrying with 
them vh it valuables they may have, just to keep thou honor and 
that of then fomales inviolato 

Such or neaily such was the scone which the village of 
Sivmbas presented on the monow aftei Kooehil s murder Tiue, 
it was not the advout of any detachment of troops into tho 
vill ige, that threw the villagers out of their equanimity, only 
tho alaim was given that the Darogak (Constable) was coming 
to^ hold an mquest into the cucumstaiices uuilei which poor 
Kooclnl was murdeied Aud tiuly, in those days, fhe police 
weio a foimidably lawless set of people For insulting, annoying 
01 oppressing Ins neighbour the Daiogali’s powei was second to 
none Even tho magistiate under whom he seivtd was not so 
poweiful So that, it fioquently happened that ignoiant rustics 
who h id received justice at the lingibti ite s hand, blessed lam 
by wishing lnm to become a Daiogah, as if Darogahship was a 
higher post than magistiacy its* If 

Nuffer Samadar, for that was the Darogah’s name was an 
eldeily man, aged fifty He was of sooty black colour, 
led eyos which protiuded from their sockets, short and well built 
in stature, with a pair of Cossack moustache, that descended to 
his chin He was lame in one foot, and had a deep scar on lus 
foiohead about half an inch deep, which deformities ho had on 
account of a scuffle with Radhu a daooit, whose name is wcl^ 
known to us Nuffer earned a silvei-headed bamboo club with 
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him, as he was an object of considerable hatred with all the dos* 
peiadoes living within his junsdiction 

He came into the village on horse-back IIis groom and 
peon formed the van of his party, and the rear was made up of 
his naib (assistant), Buxi (cleik), and a guaid of dozen under-con¬ 
stables The last man of the p irty was a cairior, on whose 
head the Darogah’s caue-tiunk rested, it being his ward robe 

At the entrance to the village whom should the Daiog ill see 
but the village watchman ? so without any further fmmahty, he 
got down fiom his steed and accosted the poor watchman thus, 

‘ Sain, say how ICoochil Koloo came by his death ?* and before 
the answei was given, he administered a do/on blows to him 
with his club till the man rolled m the giound like a pack of 
clothes in exciuciatmg agony 

‘ Doliai Hu/oor ( Have pity, gieat one) it was not in my beat 
(;he murder took place ’ gasped the m in thiought his agony 

‘ But nala, aie you not one of the village wathclimen ?’ asked 
the Darogah, and without waiting for an answei, he trotted on 
till he leached the deceased’s house 

‘ The villago is empty, I seo The salas have all left the 
place through fear But I’ll make every s ala feel my authonty, 
or else I am no father’s son ! Here, look you, Datya [addiessmg 
his assistant] send some of tho guard to bleak open that confec¬ 
tioner’s shop There mu^t be plenty of sweetmeats there, I uu 
sure Send some to fetch other eatables also I had a wietched 
meal last night and am hungry as a wolf’ 

Poor Kokila was sitting beside the ooipseof her husband 
weeping and weeping She was alone, for Bangsln her nephew 
had taken flight before day-break So that when she saw a trood 
of red turbans headod by that fore man, the Darogah, enter her 
house, she became like jelly with fear 

The Darogah then inspected the wound on the deceasod’s 
person, looked up and down and aiound, that he may make a 
faithful report of the scone of the ooourrenoe Then he traversed 
the rooms to look into eaoh nook and corher He had heard, mut¬ 
tered he, that ICoochil was a man of *>ubaf anoe Wheie did lie k eep 
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1ns money ? Surely the mnrdered oould not have taken it away 
Then cj emg a suspicious eraok on the earthern floor he ordered 
one of his men to dig it up with a hoe, and see what the oraok 
meent This was effected in a minute, and to his infinite delight 
the Darogah saw an oarthen vessel dug up whioh emitted the 
sound of clunk 

* Aha ? that’s business like, let mo have the contents,’ said he, 
and having socured it m his cano trunk, he went outside 
the house to examine the oompound for any traoes of the 
crime 

‘ Ileio, sir, are some plants tiodden down by heavy feet’ was 
tho manner in which his assistant diroeted the Darogah’s attention 
to a paiticular spot ‘And here again, the portion of the mud 
cornice above it broken There must have been thieves in the 
house,’ said the assistant The Darogah rebuked him for oom- 
ing to a hasty conclusion, and told him to hold his tonguo But 
shortly after one of tho under constables brought fiom another 
poition of tho ground a file, a broken box, some torn paper, and 
a large clasp-knife with the blood-tamt on its edge At the 
sight of these, the Darogah ejaoulatod a long ‘ Humph,’ doolared 
the investigation to be closed ‘It is getting rather late for 
bathing and break fast,’ said he, and this was undeistood by his 
comrades as a signal foi retreat 

Later m the day, he broke his fast in tho Zemindar’s Out- 
cheiry, and as he was leclinmg against a huge bolster, Shitul 
Sing came back with his fair charge m a woe-bogone mood, and 
mfoimed him that he tried all means, but the wenoh would con¬ 
fess nothing And how looked Kokila ? IIer hair was all dishe¬ 
velled, olothes boiled, and torn, the iron gripe of the luthlesfl 
constable had fixed a maik on her wrist, a clammy perspiration 
satin her blow, and she was trembling from head to foot 

* Save me, sir, fiom tho tjrany of tiiat man,’pointing to 

her oppiessor, ‘ I am a helpless widow without friends m this 
wide, wide world, you are my father and I confide entnely in 
y our kind protection ’ * 

The Daiogah laughed a horse laugh, as ho said ‘ young 

2 
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•woman, come with me to the Thannah [police office], and there 
I will do all I can for you ’ 

* Thought of the gloomy day and ghostly night, 

That dreads the darkness and yet loathes the light, 

That winds around and tears the qmvenng heart f 
Ah 1 whorefoie not consume it —and depart v 
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SCPPIEMENI TO CHAPTER VIII 


We come now to the second groat class of quasi member¬ 
ship, comprizing the priest, the Guru and the Achaiji 

By following the historical method, philosophers have 
arrived at the conclusion, that when Fetichism was the crood of 
man, the institution of priesthood could not have existed The 
different impersonations of the Fetich were so simple, that with¬ 
out any external help, he felt himself competent to undei stand 
them for all practical purposes The institution of the order of 
priesthood in India is necessarily coeval with the dawn of Poly¬ 
theism, when the fetich gods and goddesses underwent the pro¬ 
cess of logioal genoialization When Buddhism wis piedomi- 
naut, priestcraft must have been m its infancy, it it existed at ad 
It was after Hinduism beoame transfoimed into Brahmanism, that 
the neoossity of pnestoraft was felt Pnests were lequired to 
soften down the fieroei nature of man, by putting bofoio him the 
vague fear ot supernatural things of mysterious, efficient and 
final causes Pnests were required to satisfy lus ciaving for 
the mysterious and the oocult, that may have influence on Ins 
teirestnal destiny It is no wonder therefoie that they should 
at the dawn of civilization influence his oonduot Thej made the 
mysterious more mysterious and invented many a rite, many a 
ceremony for hood-winkmg his judgment It is ounou*, that in 
all countries, the first pi lost s should have more intelligence than 
the oidmary run of men. This leads us to infer that superior 
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intelligence was indispensable to the attainment of the saoerdotal 
rank In the Dark Ages, it was the monks and priests who had 
literary culture, and in India it was monopolized by her priest* 
the Brahmins Her poets and philosophers, legislators and states¬ 
men exclusively belong to the Brahmmioal class Onoe elevated to 
the sacerdotal orders and having seoured the arohivos of learning 
against the intrusion of inferiors, they * made the worse ap¬ 
pear the bettei reason,’ and published to the world, a string of 
sophistry and falsehood, from the meshes of which sooiety has 
not been able to free itself even now The pnost was the spiri¬ 
tual friend Ho was an moarnation of tho deity It was 
sinful to dishonour or injure him, 01 to lay hand on his property 
These wero the ealiest notions of men They were appioved by 
tho king, and weie eventually incorporated with the law of the 
land Onoe seoured in logaid to their peison and property, thoy 
began enoroaohmg upon the temporal concerns of those spiritual¬ 
ly subject to them Man’s predominant vice is ambition, and if 
m Chnstian Europe there is tho supreme Pontiff to diotate to 
kings and pimces, m mattters temporal, there was the Hindu 
pnost to exercise the same ultra-spiritual power There are ins¬ 
tances recorded in the Itamayana and Mahabharata, of kings 
standing up to receive the most beggarly of priests, while they 
weie administering matters of state or dispensing justioe 

In all domostio oocunences, the priest is called upon to 
officiate at the requisite ceremony Certain forms are pi escribed 
which he has to go through But whether the domestic occur¬ 
rence is birth, marnage or funeial, its celebration brings to his 
coffers wealth m some shape or other There are other oeiemomes 
he is requned to be present, m the fifth and eighth month’s cere¬ 
mony of a pregnant woman or the anniversary of some ancestor’s 
death, in whiok, he must officiate 

These are no doubt his extraordinary duties His ordinary 
ones are to wash the family Idol daily, to dress it and to set 
before it the offerings These offerings subsequently find their 
way to bis bouse Sometimes the offerings are procure^ by hnn 
at the family’s expense, and the priest in procuring them demeans 
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himself to * a hewer of wood and drawer of water ’ Any perio¬ 
dical religious festival is to him highly gratifying, and he reaps 
a golden harvest therefiom These peuodical worships aie deno¬ 
minated Ptya/i8, and it is at the request of tho priests that they 
are sometimes celebrated They aro the necessary appendages of 
a noh and prosperous life, and one leading suoh a life incurs much 
sooial obloquy if he does not oelebrato thorn Ho passes for a 
beggarly miser, and his name is not named m the mqrnmg, lest it 
may have a prejudioal effect on one’s meals We know of a great 
many names wluoh are scrupulously avoided m tho morning when 
one’s stomach is not full 

Unquestionably the Pujahs had at one time a healthy effeot 
on the community There is very little of religion in them now, 
and judging from thoir fossil remains had little in olden times 
The idols worshipped are the allegorical representations of some 
soientifio or philosophical truth as believed in those timos Thus 
for example, the imago of the sable goddoss Kali standing on tho 
oorpse of her husband is emblematic of tho total inertia of matter 
m tho absence of force But whether tho interpretation of those 
allegoiical representations is correct or not, tho worship of them 
and the circumstances under whioh the worship was celebrated 
had a vivifying mfluonoe on society For the nonoo, a sonso of pu¬ 
rity was geneiated For the nonce, past animosities weio foi gotten 
The sound of mirth was heard m evory house and stroet Tkeie 
was the feeding and feasting of a large oonoourso of people, in¬ 
cluding friends, relatives Brahmins and beggars There wero 
popular songs sung—and musio played Land was given away 
to pnests and Biahmms for their future maintenance 

From the above one can easily conclude that the end of all 
Pujahs was ohanty, in its pre-eminently praotioal form , and 
taking them m their proper light they are not so muoh the 
objeots of exeoration as Christian missionaries and Bramhos take 
them to be 

These tre) e the Pujahs, what are they now P Like every thing 
Indian, ^they have passed through a state of transition They 
have beoomo like ourselvos Indo-Euglisb Barring a few excop- 
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tions, the element of charity has been extracted from them, and if 
thero is a concourse of boggars at your door ou the occasion ot 
the Pujah, the best thing you can do is to send foi a constable 
to d*spoiso it But there is no laok of expenditure neveitheless 
now a days Every Hindu feels this The relieving feature oi 
it is that the expendituie is considerably M ilthuaian Tho 
Hindu looks over his account after the hubbub of tho Pujah is 
over, and is really at his wit’s eud when he sees the round sum of 
Rs 5000 spent But how does he spend it ? Why Its 4000 and 
odd hundreds for his wife s jowols and ornaments, some hundieds 
for his childien’s holiday costumes, some for paying off the bills 
of the Great Eastern, and a few Rupees for tho Pujah it¬ 
self’ And it stukes us as very ounous that people to avoid this 
soit of expenditure pass in society as Brahmists or Thoists 

But to return to the pnests themselves They hive beon 
objects of respect and reverence Our ancestors lacked no pains to 
better the condition and piospects of those from whom they 
loceived spiritual benefits They weie regalod with the best of 
food, and wero clad with the best apparel which was consistent 
with their sacerdotal rank They were invested with land which 
yielded a good annual income And tho result is what ono would 
have anticipated Their life has become one of ease and dissipa¬ 
tion They are greatly addicted to intoxicating diugs and dnuks, 
and some of thorn have turned out consummate libeitmos and 
rakes 

Akm to tho pnest we have here in Bengal tho gm u (spmtual 
proceptoi) The gm u is properly speaking tho medium of salva¬ 
tion, and in this light his position is higher than that of the 
priest Woe be to a Hindu whose body and soul have rot been 
purified by the spiritual oounsels of the guru ’ He lives and 
dies a veritable beast on earth with no hope of heaven or bliss m 
the life to oome However ohantable acts he may do, however 
spotless his character may be, his faith in the gods ever so 
stiong, his salvation is impossible unless sought through the chan¬ 
nel of the guru The religion of the Hindus has been styled as 
eminently ritualistic, but the guru deals m religious speculation, 
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leaving- the practical portion to he finished off by the priest Both 
the gu) u and the priest vie with eaoh other in ignorance and con¬ 
ceit Both are covetous, unprincipled and up to every vice But 
the guru is oertainly much more revered than hisadveisary This 
is referable to the former being a less fiequent visitor, and to tho 
speculative and mysterious nature of his avooalion 

The Our u\ mission being to secure the salvation of tho 
soul, it is no wonder that his sway over the family should be so 
oomplete llis visits are generally annual, unless he be in a fix 
on account of some impending matrimonial or funenl oeremony 
m his house, when he oomes to you for las ghostly fee Atone 
time, theso visits were esteemed as auspicious evonts, and pator- 
fatmlim would consider ‘the morn-to have piopitiously dawned’ 
that brought with it the radiant face of his Gur u Now about 
the gut u *s porson Thm and lank ones are rare Dame nature 
has selected them foi her precious physiological and anatomic il 
gifts And truely that faoe is radiant Picture to youiself a lat 
short man, having what the doctors call * an apoplectio make,’ of 
pretty fair complexion, lound faoe, short nose, long oars, and eyes 
protiuding from their sockets Picture further that faoe to be 
sleek and soft, shorn like the Sahara of hairy vegetation, with 
the orown of the head perpetually kept in artificial baldness, only 
rolioved by a long tuft of hau in the centre Conceive of the 
trunk to consist of an elongated belly, and the hand and feet 
round but short Robed m virgin white of thin muslin, and 
pamtod on the nose and forehead with fork-like devices with 
vanegated colours Take the sum total of these conceptions, and 
your conception of tho Indian guru is oomplete His counten¬ 
ance does not oxhibit the least sign of worldly oare Plenty 
aud ease have always been his inseparable environment Why, 
he is, m short, like a gram-fed sheep whom the gieedy butohei 
delights to lead to the shambles, with a watormg tongue and it¬ 
ching pocket 

This is the impersonation of the diumty who on a fine 
morning renders his advent m a Hindu family a fait accompli 
He is aeoompaniod by half a dozen of famished beggais, each and 
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©very one of whom has an important part to play m his lord’s 
drama One prepaies his food, another his hemp-smoke and 
opium pills, a third looks to his treasure, a fourth shaves and 
makes him oily, a fifth carries his bag and baggage, while the 
sixth helps him in his amatory transactions They are not his 
paid servants, but more hirelings who follow him through fire and 
water foi any thing “ that hath a stomach m it ” At the sight 
of the gum and his oiew the whole house is thrown into commo¬ 
tion, and oven the inmates of the zenana for the nonce lose their 
equanimity, “ The lord has come,” is tho alarm givon by Km ta , 
and it is echoed and re echoed by the whole housohold Propaia- 
tions for his entertainment on an extensive soalo are immediately 
oideied, all the while the wily gum laughs in his sleeves with tho 
thought, that so long as there are cunning men in the woild there 
must be fools Kai la is seen to reach the door post of the house 
and to fall piostiate before the guru, who as leturn for this abject 
reverence, coolly puts Ins foot on tho dovotec’s head, as if it was a 
stepping stone to the attainment of higher honours in stoie for 
Jura It is habitual with the gum to enter the house with a sony 
faoe and cold demeanour They say there is a vein of policy in 
it, and that is with a view to terrify the km ta, and oxtoit 
fiom him a high fee We have seen gum s insulting then 
spiritual disciples in a heart-rending mannei, cursing and 
swealing, and exhibiting conduct as would under any othei 
circumstance justify las immediate expulsion fiom the house 
But it is rarely 01 never that such a course is resorted to On 
entonng the house, the guru is led to a sitting cliarnbei fiu- 
nished with new oaipets (for it is sacrilegious to mako him sit on 
used ones) and is requested to be seated This he would not do 
at first as eontiaiy to his policy, till the fascination of larger 
prospects and larger promises becomes irresistible “ I will neither 
sit nor wash my feet/’says he ‘till you make suflhlent ameuds 
for your past misbehaviour I am your spiritual guide, you are 
grown a wealthy man, your son has become a Banian, j ou must 
piy me at the rate of Bs 100 a yeai, or here our oonne\ionjcuds ” 
Patafamihaz looks aghast at the attitude of the visitor and ap- 
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prehending that the no of the holy man may hnng with it dis¬ 
asters quietly submits to his fate Thus pacified the gw u fondly 
enquires of the health of the several members of the family, 
and of its resouroes, and addresses himself to visiting the zenana 
inmates in the company of their head Ono and all are brought 
before him to roceive the usual benediction, * e the hearty kick 
on the head, and they go their way more or less satisfied This 
ceremony over, the gw u is anointed with oil, and after the bath¬ 
ing and ablutions are over, food of the choicest sort is placed 
before him for acceptance, which to do him justioe, his appetite 
is always up to The work of mastication and deglutition be¬ 
ing ovoi, ho indulges m smoking, and passes oft into a nap of a 
couple of hours, to awake again with Fiank Pitt appotite for the 
m-coming break-fast Who can discribo the turmoil which takes 
place msido, when the gw u is enjoying his sweet repose Lots of 
young and old females congiegate in the house to partake of 
the holy repast Children are made to stirve till the gw u has 
finished breaking his fast, and they naturally fall a-crymg 
Mata fcnmlias is as busy as the j ute-mill wheel Spuiied by a 
sharp appetito, she is sometimes finding fault with this servant 
or that maid foi not mmdmg lior oommands, sometimes abusing 
a poor young daughter-in law for being idle and lacking devo¬ 
tion to the gw n But as the clock verges upon 2 r m she finds 
her appotite got the better of her sooldmg propensities, and being 
assured that the gw n has stowed with an mormous quantity 
of rice and vegetables and sweets and fruits in the abdominal 
regions, takes her food along with old women oonsecrated with the 
crumbs whioh the gw 11 might have gonerously left unswallowed 
Young women aie always sceptical, and however their reluctance 
may be to take the crumbs, Mat a Jam thus compels them to take 
them for the welfare of their body and soul 

Ilore it is necessary to say a fow woids as to the manner in 
which the relation of spiritual guide and disoiple is oreated It 
should be remembered that in Bengal, the father’s gw a is not 
necessarily the son’s The ceremony by which the 1 elation is 
created is denominated ‘ DiKsha ’ or initiation On the day of that 
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ceremony the partios must bathe and peiform the necessary 
ablutions The wearing of new clothos and fasting till tho cere¬ 
mony is over aie enjoinod They must then bo closetted to¬ 
gether, and while in tins stato, the gum oommumcatos the 
spnitual advice with the gieatost secrecy possiblo Iteally the 
advico imparted is no advice at all It is eithor an injunc¬ 
tion to worship Kushna or Kali or Badha or Durga or some 
other god and' goddess of the Hindu pantheon and it is not 
at all understood by tho bulk of the peoplo So that it hap¬ 
pens frequently that the manh a fad vice) is forgotten almost 
immediately after For the ceiomony of initiation, the gui u has 
his feo, which vanes according to circumstances Tho relation 
thus croatod continues through life, and the manh a is ohenshed in 
the recesses of the soul as a capital wherewith to brave the tide of 
eternity It is sacnlgious to gi\e publicity to one’s manft a, and even 
wivos are interdicted to utter it m tho preseuoo of their husbands, 
and t ue-iet sa But however charming its secrecy may be, it is 
quite clear that its moral effect on the recipient is infinitesimally 
small, while on the other hand, it becomes tho scouroe of a woild 
of botheration in his future careei Not to speak of the frequent 
visits of the gut u and the cost of entertaining him, the way m which 
money is extorted hom him is indescribable And it ofton turns 
.out that people skulk away to evade tho extortionate demands 
of the gum It is a sign of the times, that in tins matter 
as well as in otlieis relating to priestcraft, a re-aetion has 
already sot m, and we hope with the progress of enlighten¬ 
ment, the gum will become an objoot of antiquarian mteiest 
Under the Ilindu Law, both the pnest and the gum inherit 
property m default of heirs of the body and next of km The 
wisdom of applying this law has now been questioned, especially 
whore the state sets up ex-ad vet so its prerogative of escheat That 
the law of escheat may not apply, devout * Hindus are soon to 
devise away a portion of their property as a bequest or legucy to 
their gin u or priest, or both 

(To bp continued) 
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* English Woiks on Hindu Law are those treatises which 
touoh upon the prmoiples of Hindu Law, written m English by 
Europeans as well as by Natives Thoy deserve special attention 
on aooount of the oonstant reference made to them m tho admi¬ 
nistration of justice to Hindu suitors It is to the English 
manuals of Hindu Law that judicial offioers and legal practi¬ 
tioners, who are unaoquamted with Sanskut Lawbooks, direct 
their attention foi the solution of-legal questious 

The works on Hindu Law wntten m English, as observed 
by Dr Burnell, are mostly poor, careless and wrong compila¬ 
tions by non-Sanskntists who introduce their own theories and 
notions into their compositions They do not refer to the 
authorities of the sohools m support of the legal doctrines laid 
down by them The English tieatiBes on Hindu Law by Sans¬ 
krit soholais are not even free fiom deficiencies and errors But 
English works, whioh dwell upon the Hindu Law as it is, aie 
very rare 

A few treatises on Hindu Law wntlen m English, though 
deficient and erroneous m many respects, have gained so muoh 
celebrity and authoritative weight that they are invariably regard¬ 
ed in the light of infallible guides, and are occasionally allowed 
to override even the original authorities and their accurate trans¬ 
lations 

A Treatise on Obligation and Contracts was written by Mr 
Hemy Thomas Colebrooke, a distinguished oriental soholar and 
a high European authonty on Hindu Law It was published 
m London in 1818 It is not a work exclusively dealing with 
the dootnaes of the Hindu Law of oontraots, but treating of the 
general prmoiples of law on the subject The illustrations of 
the prmoiples laid down in the hook have been largely drawn 
rom the system of Hindu Law Muoh valuable information 
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regarding the Hindu Law of contraots may be gleaned from it 
Unfoitunately the work was not oompleted by the learned author, 
for both the preface and the introductory matter, whioh the 
writer promised m the first and only printed part to publish, did 
not appear Had the treatise been in a complete state, it would 
have thrown additional light on the subject Notwithstanding 
the passing of the Indian Contract Act IX of 1872, Mr Oole- 
brooke’s treatise on Obligations and Contracts may be used and 
consulted with advantage by the tribunals, which have not yet 
been deprived of their light to administer the Hindu Law of 
Contracts to Hindu litigants 

The Honorable Sir Francis Workman Maonaghten, one of 
the Puisne Justices of the late Supreme Court of Judicature at 
Foit William m Bengal, wrote a work entitled “ Consideration® 
on the Hindu Law, as it is ourront in Bengal ” In 1824 the book 
was printed at Serampore The work is principally devoted 
to the consideration of the subjeots of Inheritance, Partition, 
Re-union, Adoption, Gifts and Unequal Distribution, Wills, 
Contracts, Judioial Piooeedmgs, and Evidence It oontamS 
a pi ©face, an appendix, a table of succession as given m 
Mr Wynch’s Daya krama Sangraha, addenda, and an index 
The preface speaks, amongst other things, very unfavorably of 
Hindu law and of Pandits, and yet at the same time defends 
them The appendix relates to the topio of Adoption The ad¬ 
denda to the chapter of Inheritance oonsist of extraots from 
Colebrooke’s Daya Bhaga The addendum to the chapter on 
Adoption, whioh oooupies the greatest portion of the work, as 
well as the appendix mentioned before, comprise the opinions of 
the Pandits delivered m the several cases bearing upon the sub¬ 
ject In the ohapter on Adoption Mr Blacquiere’s English 
translation of the Dattaka Nirnaya, has been reproduced Un¬ 
sparing use is made of Colebrooke’s version of the texts ordain¬ 
ing the law of Contracts from the Yivada Bhangamava. The 
last two chapters chiefly comprise the translation of the Mita- 
kshara on Judicial Proceedings and Evidence by the writer’s 
worthy son Sir William Maonagbton. The work professes to 
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disouss the principles of Hindu Law prevailing in the Bengal 
Sohool Instead of olosoly iollowmg the reoognized Bengal 
authorities m tho enunciation and disoussion of the legal 
principles laid down in tho book, the author has suffered 
himself to abide for the most pait by the Hindu Law officers* 
opinions and numerous judioial decisions The principles of 
Hindu Law aie amply explained by arguments, and copiously 
illustrated by sundry oases givon for the most pait m full The 
author s ignoiance of tho Sanskrit law books is, however, be¬ 
trayed by tho adoption of judicial rulings to which he mvaiiably 
refers as his chief authorities m support of what has been written 
without properly testing their accuracy It has probably led 
him to think that the principles' oolleoted and deduced from 
the forensic judgments alluded to m his work should be 
adopted, and, if adapted, should lemam immutable On the 
merits of Macnaghten’s “ Considerations ” Sir Thomas Strange 
and Mr William Morley appear to be divided m their opinions 
The former approves the work, while the latter disapproves of it 
The view taken by Sir Thomas Strango is as follows —“ It is 
an extremely valuable one to any one engaged m the study, 01 
administration of the Hindu Law The author was himself ad¬ 
ministering it when he oompiled the woik m question, being at 
the time, one of the Judges of the Suprome Court in Bengal, 
for which reason it is muoh that he oould find the requisite 
leisure, and though, on this account, it is not arranged as he 
oould have wished, it is full of important materials, introduced, 
and commented upon, m most instances, with observations, de¬ 
serving the groatost attention, wherever the same points shall 
oome to be discussed ” Mr Moiloy thus speaks of the trea¬ 
tise —-“It is to be regretted that the whole work is peivaded by 
a spirit of exaggerated ^self-estimation and unjust depreciation 
of every thing not consonant with the author’s professional pre¬ 
judices ” It may not be altogether out of place to cite here the 
opinion of Mr Barradaile, tho tianslatoi of tho Yyavahara 
Mayukha “ The work of Sir F, Macnaghten, being avowedly 
controversial and founded on Bengal law, is of no utility as a 
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guide here Eveiy ono must rogiet, that the two first chapters 
of the Mitakshaia, thoso on judicial proceedings and evidence, 
weie not given entire , valu ihle as any extracts fioin suoh a work 
are, the insertion of the ti an station completo, would, we may 
venture to say, have douhlod the value of this hook to piactioal 
readeis ” 

The troatiso on Hindu Law by Su Thomas Andrew Strange, 
the first Chi6f-Justico of the Supieme Coiut of Madias, appeared 
in the year 1825 It was published m two volumes m London 
The fiist volume was originally cilled the “ Elements of Hindu 
Law,” and the second Eesponsa Prudenfcum In 1830 the author 
issued a second and revised edition of his woik, oonsistmg of the 
same number of volumes, under the title of “ Hindu Law, prin¬ 
cipally with leferenco to such poihons of it as concern the Ad¬ 
ministration of Justico m India” The first volume of the 
socond edition tieats of Propeity, Marriage, Paternal Eolation, 
Adoption, Slavery, Inheritance, Disabilities to inherit, Charges 
upon the Inheritance, Partition, Widowhood, Testamentary 
Tower and Contracts,—oaoh of these subjects forming a distiuot 
chaptor The socond volume, which is m fact the appondix to 
the first, gives, in the oidor of the subjects dismissed m the latter, 
casos and law opinions thereon refered to in it Although Sir 
Thomas Strange had no knowledge of Sansknt, ho gained an 
insight into the laws and institutions of the Hindus from con¬ 
temporary oriental seholais of ropute His work on Hindu Law 
is cleaily arranged, aptly illustrated and elogantly composed 
The legal doctrines laid down m the first volume are almost 
founded upon the authorities noted on iho foot of every page 
The tenets of the Madras School have been more fully treated 
than those of any other schools But the peculiar doctrines of 
the different schools are not in many an instance specified or dis¬ 
tinguished The second volume is a valuable reooid of Hindu 
Law It comprises the opinions and remaiks of learned scholars 
and lawyers which are really Rwpoma P) urfentum The opinions 
of the Shastus of the Midras Presidency on the legal/questions 
raised m tho cases therefrom, forming the majoi portion of the 
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bulk of the seoond volume, have been tested by the remarks of 
Messrs Colebrooke, Ellis and Sutherland, or one, or other of 
them Mr Barradaile observes thus —“ Of the last woik pub¬ 
lished, the Elements of Hindu Law, by Sir T Strange, it is 
soarcely necessary to make mention, as it is m every one’s hand, 
but if it be not too presumptuous we may remaik that the learn¬ 
ed author has carefully followed the steps, and entuely adopted 
the dootuno and advice, of the greatest of all European author¬ 
ities on the subject of Hindu Law and Literature, which is of 
itself sufficient to stamp a high value on the book ” 

Mr John Mayne, Piofessor of Law in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency College, edited the first volumo of Sir Thomas Stiange’s 
Hindu Law with an able and interesting introduction The 
learned editor notices, in his introduction, the matei lal ohanges 
wrought upon tho Law by legislative enactments and judicial de¬ 
cisions Irrespective of the mtioduetion, this edition is a re print 
of what immediately preceded it, and is the third editiou of Sir 
Thomas Strango’s Elements of Hindu Law It was punted at 
Madras in 1850 Mr Mayne speaks of the books thus —“ In 
fact, Sir Thomas Strange’s tieatise has done more than merely 
collecting the authonties upon Hindu Law It has settled the 
law The reforences to onginal law books, still appear at the 
foot of lus pnges, but it is larely that any consult them We 
rely unhesitatingly upon the assiduous aoouraoy wlnoh collected 
so many souioes of information, and the exquisite judgment which 
evolved an oideily system from conflicting opinions Few will 
searoh for themselves through Manu or the Mitakshaia, when 
they can find its substance brought out in the masterly English 
of the Chief Justice of Madras Few will enquire mto the rival 
views of Snhisna or Yajnyaoalkya, when the balanoe between 
them has been stiuok by a single weighty sentence of Sir Thomas 
Strange Accordingly it would be difficult to find a second law 
book whioh at the end of thirty years oould be re-printed verba¬ 
tim y with any advantage to the pubho, yet the present work 
hardly requires any re-editing Statutory enactments have ren¬ 
dered obsolete some few portions Doctrines have been illustrated 
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and amplified by recent deoisions, but little has been either 
doubted or over-ruled The Indian Courts are still governed as 
authoritatively by Sir Thomas Strange, as the old philosophers 
were by Plato or Aristotle ” In our humble opimon Sir Thomas 
Strange’s work does not deserve suoh extravagant and unqualified 
praise 

The fourth edition of Sir Thomas Strange’s Elements of 
Hindu Law was by Mr W P Williams, and published at 
Madras in 1864 It is a re-punt of Mr M lyne’s edition with 
an additional prefare, a few foot-notes and an addendum The 
additions have enh mood the practical value of tho treatise The 
addendum, which has been also sepirifely published, will be 
noticed, under the head of Foreusio Deoisions The fifth edition 
of the work was published at Madras in 1877 

(To be continued) 
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Parsee Prakash , being a Rccoid of important events in the giowth of 
the Paisoe Community in Western India, chionolo^Kall^ aiiunged, tiom the 
dite ot then immigration into India to the picsuit d ly Compiled by 
Bomatvjee Byiamjee Patell Parts I and II Bombay, Dufter Ashkaia Pleas 
1878 and 1879 

We have to acknowledge with thanks the receipt of the two 
fiist paits of the Par bee Prahabh , the object of which woik is to 
give a history of the Parsis ftom the time of then arrival in 
India in the eighth century to the present day The work is to 
be completed in 5 paits, two paits ot whioh are before us It is 
wutten lu theGujiati language, or lathei to speak more correctly, 
in Parsi Ghijrati, which is the veinuoular of the Parsis Theie is 
prefixed to the work an English Piefaoe in which Mr Bomonjce 
describes the objeot of bis work, and the souioes fiom whioh he 
has derived mfoimation So far as we are able to judge,.it seems 
to be a moat valuable compilation, inasmuch as it brings together 
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a mass of information regarding the Parsis, which is not to ho 
found m a single pubhcaf ion or a series of publications The 
able and enterprising Editor, Mr Bomonjeo Byiamjee Fatoll 
deserves the thanks not only of the Parsi community in India, 
but of all students ot antiquities and of history, for unearthing 
information and documents ■winch lie buried m Government 
Secretariate Offices, in the libranes of Parsi priests, and m the 
records of Parsi families One interesting feature of the woik 
is, that an attempt is made to give histories of tho loading Parsi 
families in Western India With one thing we aie particularly 
pleased, and that is, that Mr Bomonjee foims a just estimate of 
his work “ It makes no claim,” ho says, “ to he a history or a 
disoourso on the manners and oustoms of the Parsis The mam 
and simplo object of the woik is to place within the reach of the 
general reader m a conciso form materials which have Leon res¬ 
cued from old recoids scattered thioughout Bombay and Guzoiat ” 
Mr Bomonjco furnishes tho matt rials from which some future 
historian of the Parsis will diaw out a graphic and lilo-like 
narrative of the foremost lace in India We conclude with 
making one request, and that is, that when Mr Bomonjee has 
comploted his labouis he will favour the Indian publio with ant 
English translation of his valuable woik 


The Hindu Ftangclirt <ontaining nn account of Hindu woislop, con 
vei sion, and labouis of S Moodookushnnh Naidu Madias, Asiatic Pi css 
1879 

Mr Simhadri MoodookriBhmah Naidu of Madras, who visit¬ 
ed Calcutta last summei, lias on his return to his country pub¬ 
lished an account of himself, of the way m which he became 
Christian, and of his labouis m connection with various Mission 
ary Societies The author is a sincere Christian, and a tone of eai- 
nestuess runs through his little work It is a veiy interesting 
book, and will, we have no doubt, do good One inteiesting 
feature of the hook is, that it ooutams illustrations of gods and 
goddesses as they ore shaped m the Southern Presidency 
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Victoria Rnjmya On the Ilistoiy of the Impenal Assemblage at Delhi, 
hold on the 1st January, 1877, &c &t By Gopal Clnndra Mukhopadhya, 
ant hoi ot tho “Paslmn Pratnna,” “ Jauhana Togim," &c &o With Por¬ 
traits Cah utta Bengal Roj al Press B E 1286 

This is a handsome volume—handsome considering the get 
up of Bong ill books m geneial—and contains an account m the 
Bengali language of the Imperial Assemblage held at Delhi on 1st 
January 1877, to celebrate tho assumption by her gracious Majesty 
the Quoen of the title Empress of India It contains a portrait 
of Her Imperial Majesty, a poitrait of His exoellenoy the Vioe- 
roy and Governor-General, and a photograph of the assembly 
itself The book is very interesting, masmuoh as it gives a 
good deal of information regarding the Prinoes and Chiefs of 
India 


Short Essays on Literary and Social Subjects , for Matriculation students 
and othcis By N T Ritnagar, Fditoi of the lato “Hindu Reformer *' 
Bombay Education Society’s Piess, 1879 

As oommg fiom a native of India whose mother tongue is 
not English, this book is a creditable performance We doubt, 
however, whether it would be either safe or wise to recommend its 
study to students intending to go up to the entrance examinations 
of Indian universities And tho reason of our doubt is, that 
there is a good deal of slipshod English m the book,—indeed, 
had wc either leisure or inclination we could point out on almost 
every page sentences which no well-educated Englishman would 
have written Take, for mstanoe, the Prefaoe, whioh oonfams 
only three sentences, and you will find in it both grammatical 
and idiomatical blunders Here is the Preface — 

“ This book containing ninety two essays on a a ancty of subiecfs 
chiefly social and literary, is published for the Matriculation candidates 
and hois in geneial, it is intended to be of use to them m the preparation 
of English s'udies foi the Matriculation Examination Every eftay con¬ 
tains easj allusions to men of genius and their works, and, ab it is, is revised 

4 * 
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with care, both as to mattei and style, the object being to make the mattei 
valuable and interesting, and the style simple and natural and coirect It is 
hoped the book will meet with fair opinions and criticism, and that if In¬ 
dian boys learn any thing from it, it will be only good ” 

This book is published for the Matriculation candidates 
What matnoulation candidates P The particle the is evidently 
superfluous Besides, what are Matnoulation candidates ? Tho 
wnter of course means candidates for the Matriculation Exami¬ 
nation , and although m colloquial English, in order to avoid 
oiroumlocution, we speak of Matriculation candidates, no man of 
good taste will use the phrase in composition For Matriculation 
candidates and boys m genet al Is the adverbial phiaso m genet al 
to be oonstrued with only “ boys ” or with “ candidate* ” also P 
As the sentence stands, it is to be construed with both “ boys ” 
and “ candidates ” But that is not the meaning of the author 
He evidently means that Ins book is intendod, for boys m general, 
and for Matnoulation candidates m particular If so, he should 
have repeated the preposition for before boys This book is pub¬ 
lished for Matriculation candidates, &o Tho sentence, as it 
stands, gives the impression either that the syndioate of the Bom¬ 
bay University had requested our author to write the book, and 
now that the book is finished it is published for Matnoulation 
candidates, or that the candidates themsolves had made the samo 
request to our author, or that our author, when he was writing the 
book, bad no intention to write it for Matriculation candidates, 
but he entertained the intention only just at the moment of pub¬ 
lication He bad no suoli intention when he was ooraposmg it 
He had no suoh intention when the book was being punted He 
had no suoh intention when the book was being bound The in¬ 
tention oame upon him suddenly at the moment of publication 
This oannot be our author’s meaning He should therefore have 
said—This book is intended for &c, &o In the second sentence, 
what does the author mean by the adjunotswcA as it is P It has 
hardly any meaning as it stands Suoh as it is What is P Does 
%t stand, for “ essay ” If so, grammar requires that the pronoun 
\t should be repeated before ts reused In the third sentenoe, what 
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does the author mean by fan opinions P We know what fair ere - 
ticism is, but fair opinions is not English—it may be Gujarati or 
Mahrathi, for any thing we know to the contrary 

Mr Ratnagar may oomplam that our cntioism is not fair 
We honestly think it is quite fair Had Mr Ratnagar simply 
published the book without any reference to students preparing 
for the Matriculation Examination of the Bombay TJiiiversity, 
we would h&ve dismissed it with a few words of congratulation 
on the author’s profieienoy in English composition But when 
our author seriously proposes that young Indians should study 
his book as a model of correot English, the position is altered 
We are very jealous for correct and pure English In the in¬ 
terests of English literature, m the interest of Native educa¬ 
tion, we think it our duty to warn our young countrymen 
against books which are not written m oorrect and good English 
Already the oountry is flooded with nowspapers which are not 
written in the Queen’s English, and these newspapers are shed¬ 
ding a baneful influence on the taste and the English of the rising 
generation It is therefore high time to advise our young ooun- 
tiymen to study day and night the English olassics only Not¬ 
withstanding all that we have said above, we look upon Mr 
Ratnagar as a young man of considerable attainments in English 
literature, and wo consider the book before us as a very suooessfuL 
performance 


A Dictionary of Phrases and Idioms , containing Explanations in Eng 
hsh and Bengali and lllustiative sentences fiom the works of the best Eng¬ 
lish wnteis Part I By Krishna Chandra ltoy, Calcutta Roy Press 1879 
The title of the book sufficiently indicates its nature and 
objeot Such a work, to use Mr Tawney’s words which the 
author quotes m the Preface, “ will no doubt be very useful” to 
young Bengalis learning English The work will be completed 
probably m sixteen parts, the first part of which is now published 
To judge from the sample before us, we think Baboo 'Krishna 
Chandra Roy is admirably fitted for the work whioh he has underr 
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taken He is not only a good English scholar, but as an able 
Assistant Master m one of the best and most popular schools 
m Calcutta, he knows practically the nature of those difficulties 
which Bengali boys meet with when attempting to mastei the 
English language His long expenenoe as an educator of 
youth will give him great help both m the selection of phrases 
and ldidms, and in their explanation in Bengili The specimens 
before us are unexceptionable The phrases and'idioms have 
been selected with judgment, and their renderings into Bengali, 
if not always elegant, are apposite and plain, while the lllustia- 
tive sentences are taken from the most popular authors of the 
day,—from Macaulay, from Froude, from Dickens, from Thac¬ 
keray, from Matthew Arnold, and ethers The book promises to 
be highly useful and very valuable, and we trust Baboo Kushna 
Chandra Boy will get sufficient enoouragement from the public 
to induoe him to persevere m the good work which he has bogun 
so well 


Rajah Ram Mohun Roy , The Bengali Religious Reformer A Piper by 
the Iltv K S Macdonald, M A, Pnnupil, Fiet Chinch Iublitution 
Calcutta Calcutta Hciald Pi ess, 1879 

This discourse was read by Mr Macdonald at a publio meet¬ 
ing held at Darjeeling m Juno last and has been now published 
by requost We are glad it has been published, as it is an excel¬ 
lent discourse The impression which the perusal of this lecture 
leaves on the mind is, that Ram Mohun Boy was more of a 
Christian than any Brahmo of the present day either of the Adi 
Brahmo Samaj, or of the Brahmo Samaj of India, or of the Sadha- 
ran Brhmo Samaj And this impression will be deemed oorreot 
by any one who has read the Rajah’s Precepts of Jesus, the Guide 
to Peace and Happiness In the concluding part of his discourse 
Mr Maodonald mentions some anecdotes of Bam Mohun Boy 
whioh we do not remember to have seen before Here they aie — 
“ Thefce are various anecdotes still current in Calcutta with a nnuation 
of some of which 1 may close this paper For these I am indebted to a 
Bengali friend It is said that on one occasion, Lord William Boniiuck, the 
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Governor general, on lieaung that he would likely receive considerable help 
from the Rajah in suppressing the pernicious custom of widow burning, sent 
one of his aides dc camp to him expressing his desire to see him To this 
the Rajah replied, “ I have now given up all worldly avocations, and am 
engaged m leligious cultuie and in the investigation of tiuth Kindly 
expiess my humble respects to the Goaornor General and mfoim him that 
I have no inclination to appear before his august presence, and, tlioieforo, 
I hope ho will kindlj paidon me " These woids the aide dc camp cpnvcycd 
to the \iccioy, vvjio enquired —“ What did you say to Ram Mohirn Roy’” 
The aide dec imp rephod —‘ I told him that Lord William Bentinck, the 
Govornoi General, would bo plcabcd if he would come and sco him " The 
Go\ crnoi Gcncial answeied go back and tell bun again “ that Mr William 
BenlincJ will be highly obliged to him, if ho will kindly see him once’* 
This the aide de camp did, and Ram Molmri Roy could no longer lefuse the 
uigent and polite icquest ot Ills Loidslnp 

It was ehaiactciistic of Ram Mohun Roy that though he could not re- 
piove his disciples for their faultR, still, if he hnnself was guilty of any 
fault, and if any disciple reproved linn for it, lie lm arinbly took the lepioof 
m good pait Here is an instance According to the custom of that time, 
Rim Molmn Roy woie Babree hair (long flowing hail like that of a female) 
Aftu bathing, lie used to spend some time in dressing it On this one of 
his disciples, Taia Chand Chakiavaili, wittily rcrnaikod —“Sir, was the 
Hymn beginning with ‘ How long wilt thou see thy face m the minor with 
ploasme ’ inti nded for otheis only’’’ [It should he reinembcied that tins 
beautiful liymu, exposing as it does the vanity of human wishes, was com¬ 
posed b) the Rajah ] Ram Mohun was, liowovci, a little abashed and said, 
“ Yes, Brother f you aie quite light ” 

Though Ram Mohun was slow to reproach his disciples for slight often 
cos, he ne\er allowed any giave ones to pass unicprovcd For indulging m 
excess of dunking he refused to see the face of ono of his disciples for 
six months On this, the disciple is said to have reformed The Rajah was 
not a legetauan, but ho was vciy much opposed to cruelty to animals Al¬ 
most e\ ery evening he partook of animal food One day it happened that 
Ins servant toitured to death the animal intended for supper The Rajah, on 
hearing this, was very angiy and ran barefooted aftei the servant with a 
stick, fiom the house to the compound It was with much difficulty he 
was peisuaded to give up the chase 

One other anecdote and I am done Ram Mohun Roy used to attend 
church in what Bengalis legard as full diess, worn only on state occasions 
Ho justified this piactico by remarking that, when we have to attend a 
nobleman's or a king’s durbar , we repair thither in such full dress, intending 
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thus to show pioper lespect and regard to oui host “ And what is a worship 
ping congiegation,' said he,“ but dutbar of the King of kings We should 
theiefoie diess in a way worthy of the solemnity of the occasion ” 

Altogether Rajah Ram Mohun Roy was a great religious Reformer, far 
m advance of Ins time, and his name should be held in loving remembrance 
by his countiymen and by all interested in the social and leligious welfare 
of India Ills mcmoual at piescnt is not m stone or book, 1101 yet on con 
vass, ii(^t much to the credit of the countiy which has tlio honor of bis birth 
and which he so faithfully served It is m the hearts of yien fast passing 
away from among us, and in a few stiaj sketches of no pietensions, found 
m the soon forgotten pages of pamphlets and periodicals ’* 


Wo have to thank Baboo Kailas Chandra Ghose, Editor 
of the now defimot penodioal At t/a Ft atibha , for his interesting 
discourse entitled Manu-Sanhita and Kullula Bhatta , m which 
the wnter oompares the opinions of the gieat legislator on oertain 
points with those of his oommontator 


We have also to thank Dr George Smith for his pamphlet 
entitled Fifty Years of Fot eign Missions It contains an admir¬ 
able bird’s-eye view of the missionary operations of the Eiee 
Church of Scotland from their commencement to their year of 
Jubilee, 1879-80 It is filled with UluStiations and maps 


THE MONTH 


Some of our educated countrymen are at present advocat¬ 
ing the principle of nationality with a vengeance One of the 
leaders of the Adi Brahmo Samaj writing to the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj says —“ you should adopt a national form of 
divine worship, a national theistio text book, and a national 
ritual &o * * You should conduot your reformatory move¬ 
ments m a national way, &o ” What is the national form of 
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(livme worship P Is it Sakta, or Saiva or Vaishnava P What is 
the national Theistio Text book ? Is it the Vedas, or the Upam- 
sliads, or the Puranas ? What is tlie national ritual ? Is it Vedik, 
as contained m the Saraa Veda ? Or is it Tantrika, as contained 
m the Kularnava P And lastly, what is the national mode of so¬ 
cial reform P Are we to oontinue burning widows on the funeral 
pyres of their husbands ? Or aro wo simply to prevent then) from 
getting re-mamed ? As the Adi Samaj are so mad after every 
thing national, wo should not be surprised if they proposed to 
have a national god of their own P 


The Indian Minot (Sunday odition) gives a curious definition 
of asoeticism In our contemporary’s opinion, to be an ascetio is 
to “ be poor in spirit,” that is to say, to be humble Surely, as- 
cetioism is not simple poorness of spnit It is something more 
The word is dorived from the Cheek aslcco to e zeroise, and was 
primarily applied by classical authors to any art or trade, and af¬ 
terwards to athlotio exercises In a religious sense an asoetio 
is one who so exetcises himself in divine contemplations as to 
separate himself from all oompany with the woild, and who, more¬ 
over, mortifies his body Our contemporary says—“ A prince 
surrounded by the pomp and cireumstanoos of royalty may be¬ 
come an ascetio in his own palaoo as much as a peasant while 
driving his humble plough or putting up m his humbler cottage ’’ 
Neither of theso persons is an ascetic m the usual sense of the 
word The peasant ploughs for the support of himself and of 
his family and is therefore no ascetio , and the prince would be 
an asoetio if he sold all that he had and gave to the poor, parted 
from all communion with the world, mortifiod his body, and de¬ 
voted himself to the contemplation of divine things Our con¬ 
temporary draws his picture, no doubt, from the Lily Cottage 


We have, no doubt, the leader of the Brahmo Samaj hi India 
meant well when he gave the other day an open air address to 
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boys and yonng men assembled m College Square, but we greatly 

doubt whether the address was calculated to do any good to "any 
body The address was a rhapsody, pure and simple lie bogan 
with a parody of the language of the Hebrew prophets—“ Hea¬ 
ven and Eaith bear witness unto the truth and sing the glory 
of God, while I his humble servant, &o ” The speaker doubtless 
thought he was a prophet But if a prophet, he must be a small 
one, and Saul’s armour does not fit David If th’ere were any 
undergraduates in the throng m College Square, what would 
they have made of utteraneos liko the following P—“ I see m 
your countenanoe practical atheism * * There is a God- 
consciousness m me which I cannot toar away * * I am 
maddened with this God-oonsoiousness * * Through your 
transparent substances I see God * * Ask the waters of 
yonder tank—How came you here Just hear what the waters 
of the tank say The tank is loyal to the Sovereign above 
It says it has no independent power, it is the Lord of the universe 
who has kept it there The tank is loyal, but you are infidels ” 
Suoh rhapsodical nonsense only calls forth derision m educated 
minds 


The Bi ahmo Public Opinion , which is a woll-wntten paper, and 
which is the oigan of the Sadharan Brahmo Sama], ondorses the 
opinion of the Sfafcvnan that Baboo Keshub Ohunder Sen is 
either a prophet or an impostor For ourselves we do not think 
the Baboo is either a prophet or an impostor Wo do not believe 
m any prophet since the days of the Apostles, and Mr Sen is 
too good a man to be an impostor Our view of him is, that 
he is an amiable young man whose head has got a little turned 
by undue praise He is more sinned against than smning When 
fifteen or sixteen years ago he first began to leoture on Repent- 
anoe, on Atonement, and other oognate subjeots, the missionaries 
looked upon him as another Saul of Tarsus who was destined to 
be Paul the Apostle The missionaries were warned of thoir 
hallucination. But the warnings were disregarded They eagerly 
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interred to Ins utterances, they applaudod lnm , they patted him 
on tlio back , they introduced him to the notice of Loid Law- 
lence, who patronised him both here and m England Mi Sen 
was a nine days’ wondei m England He was followed by somo 
silly men and some sillier women When he returned to 
India, he felt himself a great man, the observed of all observers, 
the cynosure of all India No wondor the poor man lost his 
head Tins i° the natuial history of Mr Son’s career, a' career 
m Inch is accounted for byoidinuy causes, and whioh makes it 
uunocossaiy to suppose that he is either a prophet 01 an impostoi 
If the missionaiies had let him alone, if the F) tend of India had 
let him alone, if likelei Hall had let him alone, we would not 
lia\e lit aid to-day the cxti ivagancies of Mi Sen But the mis¬ 
chief has been done, not luj him, hut to him, and Mr Sen is to¬ 
day what he is The Statesman speaks of spiritual foice m 
connection with the Biahrno movement It is no foroo, spiritual 
or otlior It is a meio bubble which will burst into nothingness 

O 

at no distant date It is the missionaiies, it is the publio punts 
like the Statesman, it is the religious public of Biitam, it is 
those people that aio unconsciously perpetuating this sham move¬ 
ment, by noticing it so ^frequently Let them lot it alone, and 
it will die a natuial death 


Mr Lai Mohun Grhose, Bamster-at-Law, deservos the thanks 
of all his eountijmou foi the able and judicious mannoi in which 
ho pleaded then cause in England All his speoohes in England 
weie characterized by a moderation of tone which must ha\e great¬ 
ly disappointed those enemies of the Natives of India who are op¬ 
posed to their advancement Had a moie noisy but less wise dele¬ 
gate been sent, he would have greatly damaged the good cause Wo 
cannot sufficiently admire the wisdom, the good taste, the modera¬ 
tion, the reserve, the prudence, displayed by Mr Ghose m the fulfil¬ 
ling of the delicate mission on whioh he was sent, and tho suooess 
which he has achieved ought to make Ins countrymen proud of 
him But some people ask, What has he done ? Why, he has 
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done a great thing Sure enough, he has not set the Thames on 
fire But ho has, nevertheless, done a great thing Many Eng¬ 
lishmen, both in England and in India, think that the educated 
Natives of India are a set of hot-brained political enthusiasts, 
fiery democrats, who are unthankful to the British Government 
for the good whioh it has done them, who make unreasonable 
domands, and who agitate foi impossible reforms This impres¬ 
sion Mr' Ghose has offectully removed by the modo of y of his pro¬ 
posals, by his warm-hoartod loyalty, by his grateful recognition 
of the good England has done to India, and by that sober-mmd- 
edness winch pervaded all his speeches Mr Ghose has sown 
the good seed in many geneious heaits in England, and it will, 
at no distant date, sprout forth m a golden harvost 


This is the ago of sects A now sect called Theosoplnsts lias 
lecently shot foith into existence m the congenial soil of Amonca, 
and already sont apostles and prophets to thoosophize the people 
of India The object of the Society originally was, we have 
read some whore, to extract wisdom from Egyptian hieroglyphics, 

and the occult sciences-an attempt as practicable and wise 

as the attempt to oxtraot sunbeams out of cucumbers , its present 
object, especially m India, is, we understand, to promote univoisal 
brotheihood, and to oppose Christianity Col Olcott is its hiero¬ 
phant m India , and he has fraternised with Pandit Dayanand 
Saraswati 


Those Bengali parents who wish to give to their sons an 

English education—we mean education m England-will 

be glad to learn that the National Indian Association of London 
has consented to look after the young men in England The 
Committee have published the following rules — 

«I Any native gentleman desirous of availing himself of 
the advantages of the National Indian Association in this branch 
of its work must write to the Honorary Secretary of the Associa- 
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tion (6, John Street, Bedfoid Row, London) at least'six months 
before the proposed departure fiom India of his son, or ward, 
giving full infoimation as to his age and previous education, the 
education desired for him m England, and accompanying tho 
application with satisfactory references as to the position of the 
applicant, and the means of defraying all the exponses ol his son, 
or ward, while living m England One of the refeiences should 
be from a Colloctor and Magistrate, or othei officer of equal rela¬ 
tive lank 

II All applications will bo submitted to tho Permanent 
Sub-Committeo of the Association, and decidod on their ments, 
the conditions being settled by speoial airangement in each case 
The Association resolves to itself tho right of rejoctmg any ap¬ 
plication 

III Ine responsibilities of the Association will be to meet 
the student on his arrival, to prooure lodgings for him, and to 
make all necessary airangoments foi Ins education, whether at 
the Universities or Inns of Court, or by the employment of 
Tutors/ or otherwise Tho Association will also undeitako, to 
the extent of the remittances placed at its disposal, all p lymonts 
requisite for the above objects, and foi the genoial supeuntond- 
enoo of the students, as woll as the distribution to them of such 
personal allowance as may be agreed upon with tho paient, oi 
guardian 

IY The Association will, from time to time, communicate 
to parents, or guardians, the pi ogress attained by those entrusted 
to its care, and, in the event of anything unsatisfactory coming 
to its knowledge as to the conduct of a student, will advice as 
to the desirability, or otherwise, of his being retained m England 

V- An annual charge to defray minor expenses will be 
made for each student under the care of the Association, the 
amount of suoh charge to be determined according to the 
cncumstances of each case It is anticipated that an annual 
charge of Rs 50 to Rs 100 will suffioe, hut this oharge will be 
liable to alteration, after some experience has been gamed-* as to 
the amount of petty oxpenses ” 
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There is m the Sunday edition of the Indian Mum a 
column called the “ Devotional ” column, which is generally 
supposed to be written by “ Oui Minister ** Of late that column 
has been devoted to the recording of colloquies which take place 
between “ Our Minister ” and the Almighty “ Our Minister ” 
asks a question, and the Almighty, as m duty bound, answers it 
The questions are interesting, and the answers, as coming from 
the Alb-wise One, aie still more so In tho issue of the 28th 
instant,, “Our Minister ; ’ puts to the Almighty the following 
question—“ What treatment, then, will they among us find, O 
Lord, who altogether deny the mimstor This is of couise a 
question of the greatest impoitance, as the minister is one of the 
great ones of the woild The question is no less than this— 
What will bo done to those unhappy human beings who refuse 
to acknowledge tho pioplietical character of Baboo Keshub 
Chunder Sen ? Have such peisons any chance of being sa-ved r* 
Or will they be condemned to eveilastmg destruction for so hein¬ 
ous an offence ? Now listen to the reply of the Almighty—foi Ho 
oonnot but give an answer to so important a question, a question 
on which depends tho wolfiro of thousands of human beings 
This is tho answor of tho Almighty—“ If they aio good and 
devout, they will be saved The kingdom of Hoaven shall bo 
recruited from Ins fi lends as well as fiorn his bitteiest enemies 
Among those foiemost in my kingdom there may be not a few 
of those who have attacked and opposed lum The Lord is no 
respecter of porsons ” There is, then, some hopo of us We 
may be saved though wo oppose the “ Minister,” provided we are 
“ good and devout ” But, we ask, what hope is there, either 
temporal or eternal, of those simpletons who listen to the teach¬ 
ings of such a craok-bramed person ? Is there not one eduoated 
man among the members of the Samaj of Butish India ? We 
greatly doubt, for no educated man would for a moment tolerate 
suoh delirious ravings 

The following nominations have been mado m connection 
with the Covenanted Native Civil Seif ice —from Bengal, Kumar 
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Sit} a 8u Ghoshnl and Baboo Nanda Krishna Bose, from the 
North Western Piovmces, Kumar Bharat Smgh and Muham-, 
mid Abbas , from Bombay, Mr Sorabji Padamji Pestonji, and 
from the Punjaub, Sardar Gurdayal Smgh 


B iboo Kcshub Chunder Son has begun to advocate the Divi¬ 
nity of—whit, do you think?—of Rice In a sormon which he 
delivered at the Brahma Mandu on the 13th of Kai tikjast, the 
subst tnee of which is published m the Sunday Indian Mu) ot of 
the ‘28th instant, he said —“ They [true devotees] would not say 
that uce is God, but believe that God is in noe For no created 
object can bo tho Creator , noe cannot be the goddess Lakshmi, 
but it is essentially Divine Rice is the heart’s blood of tho 
Tof/t , it makes faith aud love grow in the soul In evory giam 
of lico the Doid lnetli The very sight of it draws tears from 
the ey os of tho devotee and he thus ones out,—“ O Rice * could 
men have lived if thou hadst not been ? Iluman blood is visible 
m thee Thou art tho giver of strength, the dispensoi of power, 
the souice of cneigy Holy Rice f m this rice-consunnng coun- 
tiv, Bengal, thou shall bo valued ”” Rice i^ Holy, Rice is 
Divmo r Wo sh ill next hear of the Divinity of Dal , and after 
that, of the Divinity of Machhu Jhol f —the Tnnity of the 
Colootolak Biahmos 









